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THE BETTER THE 


BEARINGS 


THE BETTER YOUR 


AIRCRAE 





Jet propulsion is America’s synonym for speed! Jet planes fly as fast as 
sound ... gas turbines spin faster than 40,000 RPM... . the industry 
itself is moving with such rapid strides that many jet aircraft become 
obsolete before leaving the experimental stage! Yet, Bower aircraft 
bearings are more than holding their own against the punishing de- 
mands of speed, load and temperature— meeting the constantly rising 
engineering standards of the jet propulsion field. +x Used by nearly all 
manufacturers of jet aircraft engines, Bower bearings are precision- 
built to tolerances measured in millionths of an inch. They operate with 
complete efficiency at temperatures as high as 600°F.—with minimum 
lubrication. xx Whatever your product—from high-speed turbines to 
electric motors—insist on dependable Bower bearings. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY « Detroit 14, Michigan 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





For years every ounce of rubber 
was gathered by natives from mil- 
lions of tropical rubber trees. But 
now—thanks to amazing scientific 
progress—synthetic plants occupy- 
ing a few city blocks produce as 
much rubber as thousands of 
tropical acres! 

Even more wonderful, from the 
giant spheres of these plants come 
new and different kinds of rubber 
for improved products. 

Synthetic and natural rubber is 
used to make 50,000 different 
products ... from surgeons’ gloves 
to shock absorbers. 


s Indis pe usable to Progres 


The modern miracle of rubber 
—thousands of tropical acres in a steel ball 


The rubber industry is hard at 
work developing new products. 
Thousands of homes will be heated 
electrically by concealed radiant 
panels of rubber . . . rubberized 
streets for longer wear and great- 
er safety are being tested. Some in 
the industry even foresee a day 
when automobile tires will last as 
long as the car on which they are 
delivered! 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The rubber industry’s unceasing 
search for new and better prod- 
ucts, at lower costs, is typical of 
progressive American industry. 

In today’s uncertain times the 
strength and character of the 
American people, backed by the 
great resources of our competitive 
business system, are the hope of 
all people who cherish freedom. 





Looking for 


ALUMINUM 
SUBCONTRACTORS ? 


Look at Alcoa Customers! 


THEIR PLANTS ARE READY TO WELD YOUR REARMAMENT JOBS, 
OR PRODUCTION BRAZE BY FURNACE AND FLUX BATH METHODS 


If your defense orders call for high-speed joining of aluminum, many of our customers 
can help you. We know because we’ve seen them make aluminum products of their 
own. We’ve watched them grow in physical equipment and aluminum knowledge for 
many years. 

If you are a prime contractor in aluminum, many of your jobs may call for resistance, 
arc or gas welding. Spot, seam, flash and butt welding are familiar operations to 
many of these plants, and others have the skills required for arc and gas processes. 
Many are skilled in production brazing by furnace or flux bath methods. 

An inquiry to your nearest Alcoa sales office will bring prompt action. Write or phone 
regarding your requirements, so we can tell you about the companies whose locations 
can best serve your needs. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2170F Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 


A business built on Co-operation 





WELDING—All forms of welding can be done on 
aluminum. Shown here is a production set-up on 
@ condenser-energy machine for spot welding an 
aluminum panel. 


THESE ALCOA SALES OFFICES 
WILL HELP YOU 


AKRON 8, OHIO 506 Akron Savings & Loan Building 
ALBANY 7, N. Y. 90 State Street 
ALLENTOWN, PA 913 Hamilton Street 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 1800 Rhodes-Haverty Building 
BALTIMORE 1, MD 400 Baltimore Life Building 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA . 505 First National Building 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 20 Providence Street, Park Square 
BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 1880 Elmwood Avenuo 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. C 616 Johnston Building 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. . 520 North Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO . 801 Enquirer Building 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO . 1450 Terminal Tower 
COLUMBUS 15, CHIO 40 South Third Street Building 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS . . 301 Thomas Building 
DAVENPORT, IOWA . . « » « 503 Kahi Building 
DAYTON 2, OHIO. . . . . 302 Harries Building 
DENVER 2, COLO 524 U. S. National Bank Building 
DETROIT 2, MICH. . . . . 610 New Center Building 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 1333 Post Road 
FORT WAYNE, IND. ... . 1935 Lincoln Tower 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH., 812 Michigan National Bank Building 
HARTFORD 3, CONN. . . . Capitol Building, 410 Asylum Street 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS. ..... . . . 1806 Commerce Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND 817 Merchants Bank Building 
JACKSON, MICH. . . 1203 National Bank Building 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. . 2300 Power & Light Building 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. . . 108 West Sixth Street 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. . 1154 Starks Building 
MIAMI 32, FLA. ..... . . 1605 Alfred I. du Pont Building 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS... .... . . .'. 735 North Water Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. .. . 1060 Northwestern Bank Building 
NEWARK 2,N. J... . . . . 744 Broad Street 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 627 Whitney Bank Building 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. . . 230 Park Avenue 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. ..... . . . 1606 Apco Tower 
PEORIA 1, ILL. . . . . 415 Commercial National Bank Building 
PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. . . . «+ 123 S. Broad Street 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 2012 Oliver Building 
PONTIAC 15, MICH.. . . . . 301 Pontiac State Bank Building 
PROVIDENCE 3,R.1.. ... . . . 815 Industrial Trust Building 
RICHMOND 19, VA. . 712 Southern States Building 
ROCHESTER 4,N.Y.. . . . 1331 Lincoln Alliance Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS 8, MO. . . . . 10th Floor, Continental Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 615 Russ Building 
SEATTLE 1,WASH. . 1411 Fourth Avenue Building 
SOUTH BEND 5, IND. . . . 805 J.M.S. Building 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. . 507 Tarbell-Watters Building 
SYRACUSE 2,N.Y. . 408 State Tower Building 
TAMPA 2, FLA... . 1004 Tampa Theater Building 
TOLEDO 4, OHIO . 1801 Ohio Building 
VANCOUVER, WASH. s 6 oe Pema tae 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C 1200 Ring Building 
WICHITA 2, KAN. 1011 Central Building 
WILMINGTON, DEL. Delaware Trust Building 
YORK, PA. 205 Manufacturers Building 


BRAZING—Aluminum can be brazed by torch, flux 
bath and furnace methods. Flux hath and furnace 
brazing (shown here) are excellent methods for mak- 
ing strong, tight assemblies, involving joints inacces- 
sible by any other method. 











GIVES YOU 


7" Litt 


WITH 
i, y | “’ OVERALL 
HEIGHT 
This Lev-R-Matic Drive 
Fork Lift Truck Easily Enters 
Truck Bodies & Low Clearance 
Doors...Yet Tiers 3 Pallets High! 


The Tier-Master’s telescoping uprights 
actually lift 117” from FLOOR-to- 
FORKS from an overall collapsed 
height of only 72”. 

Tier-Masters in your operation will 
save you time and money... . Let a 
MOBILIFT consultant give you all 
the cost-slashing facts! 


fos MOBILIFT 





Left, operator using Tier-Master, moving 3rd- 
high pallet of sugar and above, with mast low- 
ered entering truck with the same Mobilift 
and same load. 


MODEL “‘E”’ TIER-MASTER: 2,000 tb. cap. 
with 72” Mast (Free Lift: 47”; Mast Ht. ex- 
tended: 142”) outside turning radius: 57”. 


WRITE TODAY for Complete Specifications on the New 
Mobilift Lev-R-Matic Drive ‘‘Tier-Masser’’ 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO - 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 





2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY - 1567 £. 24th St., LOS ANGELES 
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A MILLION PEOPLE 


have put their money in 


the Bell Telephone business 


Today, for the first time in the history of the 
United States, a company is owned by a million 
people. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has reached that mark. No other 
company has half as many owners. 


These million men and women owners live 
in 19,000 communities throughout the United 
States. They are in cities, towns and on farms 
and from all walks of life. 


Most of them are small stockholders. More 
than half are women. Over 350,000 have held 
their stock for ten years or longer. Some 200,000 
are telephone employees and thousands more 
are buying the stock under the Employee Stock 
Plan. About one family in every forty-five in 
the United States is now an owner of A. T. & T. 

You can see that many, many people have a 
stake in the telephone business. It’s their savings 
that have helped to give this country the most 
and the best telephone service in the world. Im- 
portant in peace, the telephone is vital in time 
of national emergency. pat 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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COMPACTNESS 


LOW WEIGHT 


‘an end result of 


special engineering in 


» 


Compactly designed turbine driven by a 
high-speed series motor provides de- 
pendable operation for canister-type 
vacuum cleaner. 


Where intermittent high torque and 
space economy are important, this 
specially developed aircraft motor pro- 
vides distinct advantages. 


—1\ @ 
ahi 


Space factor in this power unit is mini- 
mized by having output shoft at right 
ongles to motor shaft. 


Lamb Electric Motors provide 

minimum weight and space 

factor because: 

1, Every motor is engineered for a 
particular application. 


. 36 years’ experience in motor 
engineering has taught us where 
and how much weight can be 
reduced without interfering with 
essential electrical requirements. 


. This experience frequently en- 
ables us to make product design 
suggestions which reduce product 
weight, provide compactness, im- 
prove performance and lower cost. 


To obtain compactness and low 
weight requires consideration 


of the motor in the early stages 
of product development. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S Jinest PRODUCTS 


unl 


Electvic 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


MOTORS 





in BUSINESS 
this WEEK eee 


Eccles Heckles 


¢ In what may be his swan song, for- 
mer FRB Chairman Marriner Eccles 
tells his story of the New Deal. P. 65 





Doing Business in a Hole 


¢ There are a lot of things you can do 
with a cave, as a Kansas company found 
out. P. 85 


When Is Wool Tops? 


¢ When it’s carded. Why that matters 
to businessmen. P. 92 


Natural Conversion 


¢ How Consolidated Edison is going to 
switch Westchester County to natural 
gas. P. 108 


The Cost of Borrowing 


¢ What’s happened to money rates 
since FRB pulled the peg in the govern- 
ment bond market. P. 137 


Revaluation 


¢ Europe wants to adjust its currencies 
again, but this time Washington's 
against it. Why? F357 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Aviation 

Book Review 
Business Abroad 
Business Outlook 
Defense Business 
Executive Opinion 
Figures of the Week 
Finance 


International Outlook 
Labor 
Marketing 
The Markets 
New Products 
Production 
Readers Report 
Regions 

Small Business 
Transportation 
The Trend 


Washington Outlook 
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ON THE ICY ATLANTIC... UNDER MEDITERRANEAN 
SUN, a DULUX Marine Finish keeps top- 
sides gleaming white aboard American Ex- 
port’s new luxury liner S. S. Independence, 
DULUX protects surfaces below decks, too 

.. helps provide a smart atmosphere to add 
to the pleasure of cruise passengers. 


PROTECTING STEEL'S ACHILLES’ HEEL! A nearly 
perfect metal, steel has one weakness—it 
corrodes. That’s why Du Pont paint chem- 
ists have spent many years developing fin- 
ishes that guard steel against the moisture 
that causes corrosion. Here a chemist is 
actually weighing the moisture vapor that : tie ‘ at 

has passed through a paint film. CABINET FOR A SINK IS FINISHED IN A WINK on this fast-moving production line—with Du Po 
DULUX enamel! But more important, manufacturers of metal home products know they cat 
¢ count on DULUX to give years of washable, chip-resistant, grease-resistant service in the homey 


| CABINET FINISH WITH EXTRA WEAR 
MINIMIZES HOUSEHOLD CARE 


DULUX, America’s leading home-appliance finish, is typical of the 
eee 12,000 Du Pont finish formulas working for industry today 






IRE Naan rs arses i 


DULUX home-appliance finish is one of 
more than 12,000 finish formulas developed 
by Du Pont to help industry lower manu- 
facturing and maintenance costs . . . boost 
the durability, appearance and sales appeal 


Tell a woman that a kitchen cabinet is fin- 
ished with Du Pont DULUX—and watch 
| her eyes light up! Manufacturers and their 
dealers find that this kitchen-tested finish 
is a big plus feature sales-wise . . 





ela, . 
TO BREAK DOWN A WOMAN'S SALES RESISTANCE, 
there’s nothing like a DUCO or DULUX 


. wins 


Furniture Finish. One look at that rich, 
satiny sheen and she begins visualizing the 
piece in her own home. What's more, when 
the piece of furniture is in her home, she 
knows the finish will resist discoloration, 
cracking, crazing and alcohol spillage for 
years—when it’s made by Du Pont! 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


lasting customer good will. 

On over 20,000,000 refrigerators as well 
as thousands of other home appliances, 
DULUX enamel has proved to homemakers 
the world over that it is absolutely tops 
in long-term beauty and ease of care. 


of products. Do you have an industrial-fin- 
ishing problem? You can get expert help by 
contacting the Du Pont sales technician in 
your area... or by writing E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DEPEND ON DU PONT FOR BETTER FINISHES 


PAINTS + LACQUERS + ENAMELS + VARNISHES ¢ THINNERS ¢ STAINS 
AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR INDUSTRY 


DUCO and DULUX are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 





The chemists 
could tell you a thing 
or two about 


Stainless Steel 


OU don’t have to be connected with the’ process 

industries to know that many details of cheme 
ical processing are vital and closely-held secrets. 
But it’s no secret that a very large share of this 
production, whether hush-hush or not, is conducted 
in equipment made of stainless steel—for the excele 
lent reason that stainless steel is the one material 
that best meets the need for great strength and high 


resistance to corrosion, heat and wear. 
Put it this way: Allegheny Metal equipment gets 








the call because stainless steel lasts longer, looks 
better, cleans easier and quicker, maintains top 
purity standards and holds maintenance and de- 
preciation costs down to the bottom. 

That’s why Allegheny Metal is a highly essential 
material, especially in time of national need. We’ve 





spent (and are spending) many millions of dollars to 
increase our production, but it is still necessary to 
make every ton of stainless steel go as far as possible. 
@ Let our engineers help you to use Allegheny 


Metal and other alloy steels to the best advantage. 
* * * * x 





Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and Ware- 
house Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried 
by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. @ For 
any assistance, write or call Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
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You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The present lull in prices could pave the way for price rises later. 
JUNE 23, 1951 Congress has only the economists’ word for it that prices will rise in the 
future. Right now a mild deflation is the fact of life. 

The lawmakers are always reluctant to act before the fact—no matter 
how apparent. So the more holes that are shot in controls now, the higher 
prices will go when inflationary forces again reappear. 

e 
Inventory blues, by now, should be fading a little for most businessmen. 


When things turned soft in the first quarter, business was caught flat- 
footed. Stocks mounted rapidly. 

But a four-month period of lazy prices and slow sales pretty well 
dampened enthusiasm to place new orders. In fact, by late fall the whole 
situation easily can turn itself inside out. 

Merchants might have decided that once bit, twice shy—and attempt 
to cut back too sharply. Any unusual pickup in consumer buying would then 
leave stocks too small. 

















e 

If you can plunk down the money, you can go into almost any showroom 
and drive away a new car. But the market could jump the other way before 
hardly anyone realized it. 

The present margin between a shortage and surfeit of autos is small 
indeed. 

Automotive News reports that dealer stocks were about 453,000 cars 
at the start of June—down 102,000 from the beginning of April. 











That’s only 87,000 more autos than they had last October—when they 
held the stocks in the post-Korea auto boom. 

And this time, metal restrictions will see to it that stocks, once depleted, 
won't be built up anytime soon. 





e 
Arms production is just about at the point where labor shortages will 
become a genuine problem. 
Industrial production in May was 14% higher than the year before. 
But employment went up by 1.5-million to help put it there. 
The added workers came chiefly from the ranks of the unemployed. 
In May there were 1.5-million fewer people out of work than in May, 1950. 
e 
During the past 12 months the armed forces took in around 2-million 
men. That soaked up the approximate 700,000 annual expansion in the 
labor force; it also neutralized 1.3-million people who normally wouldn’t 
work but now hold jobs because wages are high and work is easy to find. 








Unless the foreign outlook worsens, the armed forces, now pretty nearly 
up to strength, will stop raiding the labor market. As the Army takes men 
for the draft, it will be releasing reservists at the same time. The two actions 
tend to cancel each other out. 








® 
Unemployment, which until now has created a manpower reservoir, is 
close to rock bottom. 
The normal growth in the labor force will not supply enough workers to 
keep civilian output from dropping sharply. 
That meons that any real expansion has to come by recruiting people 
who ordinarily wouldn't hold a job—mostly women. 

















BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 





BUSINESS WEEK In the last year the number of men employed has risen by 372,000. But 
JUNE 23, 1951 in ~— period 1.1-million more women have gone to work. 
ere are not many nonworking men left who are employable. But 
there are five times as many women as men not yet in the labor force. Less 
than 34% of all women now are in the labor force (as against 80% of the 
men). 
For the wartime year of 1944, over 36% of all women were either work- 
ing or looking for jobs. The same ratio now would produce almost 1.5-million 


workers. 
> 


Despite vague talk of an easing in steel supplies, severe shortages still 
pinch painfully. 

And Iron Age insists that there won’t be any improvement—in fact, 
things will get worse all this year and right on through the first quarter of 
1952. 

Here’s how the publication sizes up some specific lines: 

Alloy and carbon bars: so short that there will be more cutbacks in autos. 

Plates and structurals: less than 15% for civilians in the third quarter. 


Alloy steel: none at all for civilians by yearend. 
e 

Looking back, 1950 was a great year for consumers. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s survey of consumer finances shows that 
the number of people owning liquid assets increased by 3-million—at a time 
when records were being set in housing, autos, and other durable goods. 

Looking ahead, the survey indicates that consumers have no intentions 
of cutting back their buying—even though price rises make them feel poorer. 

e 

The survey of consumer buying intentions has called the shots on two 
major items: autos and houses. 

Less people this year said they were going to buy a car than last. Look 
what happened to the auto business. 

But close to 1-million persons had pretty definite plans to buy new houses. 
That shows why housing is still turning in a good performance—in spite of 
the tougher credit terms. 

If consumers aren't lying about their spending for the year, shortages 
are around the corner. 

Lack of demand has had as much to do with durable goods cutbacks as 
has lack of materials. 

But consumer expectations to buy durables show no decline from last 
year. 
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Cotton stocks are uncomfortably close to bottom right now. 

Cotton consumption for May was 833,000 bales—15% over a year ago. 
Even if consumption dropped back to last year’s rate, cotton use should run 
to 10%-million bales. 

But last year’s crop was only 10-million bales. And the 6.7-million 
bale carryover from the year before has been whittled down by large exports. 

By the end of the crop year on July 31, stocks should be only around 2- 
million bales—the lowest carryover since 1925. 

That explains the government's eagerness to have farmers harvest a 16- 

PAGE 10 million-bale crop this year. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 23, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








The “BOOKLET-OF-THE-MONTH” 
for every industry that uses petroleum products 


Here is a practical cooperative plan that can help 
you cut controllable costs and offset higher non- 
controllables. From this single source you can get 
effective assistance on any problem that involves 
a petroleum product—any type of petroleum 
product. 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service makes 
available to you the regular counsel of one or 
more trained engineers, backed up by technolo- 
gists who are skilled in every phase of petroleum 

















a PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS | 





science and who have years of experience with 
practically every type of industrial process and 
equipment, 

This knowledge and experience can be applied 
profitably to your operating and maintenance 
problems. In your continuing efforts to increase 
manufacturing efficiency and profits, here is an 
important and definite step you can take—at once. 
Send for your free copy of the booklet which 
explains this cost-cutting service. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Room 722, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet 
“Gulf Periodic Consultation Service.” 


Company..... 
Title.. 





Address 








DO THE WORK 
OF A THOUSAND SICKLES 


Keeping lawns neat and trim—mowing tall grass- 
slashing weeds and heavy growth, or disposing of 
leaves and cuttings, no longer are tedious and tire- 
some chores. Revolutionary, light-weight, powered 
mowers produced by FMC’s Bolens Division and Pro- 
pulsion Engine Corp., employ rotating fan-like blades 
that perform these tasks with amazing efficiency. 
Smoother, faster power cutting makes mowing, today, 
as easy as taking a walk. 

Maser acrenaby fe for see Other contributions of FMC Division-built products 

mans of Caltian lowns, hich secik alia to gardening, agriculture and industry are described 
in an interesting booklet, KNOW YOUR FMC’s, 


weeds, besides pulverizing and mulching 
leaves and clippings available on request. 


PUES AO ee eee Nee GARDEN TRACTORS & MOWERS 
maeenaneomgloaly vent BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Boeeconrpsnatdoaael FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL PPL ION ENN Ce 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION Subsidiary 0. 
OHIO-APEX, INC (Subsidiary of FMC) « Go R P 9 R A tT i) °o N 
AGRICULTURAL INSECTIC IDES 
INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA PR Ae 


MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT PACKAGING & PAPER BOX AGRICULTURAL & FIRE 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION EQUIPMEN FIGHTING EQU PME NT 
JOHN BEAN DIVISION FLORIDA DIVISION SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION STOKES AND SMITH COMPANY JOHN BEAN DIVIS' 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION (Subsidiary of FMC) JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





















































§ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . , *230.1 +2304 2289 2156 173.1 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,063 2,063 2,071 1,929 
Production of automobiles and trucks 156,758 152,656 156,127 204,704 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $45,172 $43,908 $38,880 $42,006 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) . 6,747 6,734 6,559 6,012 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,189 6,168 6,177 5,347 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,654 +1,613 1,603 1,755 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and l.c.1. carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 
All other carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 337.9 340.8 350.8 240.6 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 375.7 379.2 393.1 325.5 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, tb.). ... 22... cc ces cee ceccscecccore 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 3.837¢ 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $39.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)............. 0000s cece eee eens 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 22.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas ME OMENS ¢ ccnin pire es vcese $2.36 $2.35 $2.37 $2.15 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............000++ 45.25¢  45.18¢  45.23¢  33.65¢  30.56¢ 
OY We. as Drs To oe ib Fo oo ac dee 6 Bi veecdsces # # # $2.33 $1.51 


493.3 493.4 496.9 394.4 311.9 





FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 174.5 171.1 170.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.49% 3.46% 3.40% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-28% 23-28% 24-24% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


50,286 49,350 47,942 ++45,210 
69,037 69,582 7,299 ++71,147 
18,992 19,233 13,459 = +#9,221 
30,207 30,425 36,505 ++49,200 
23,546 23,913 18,270 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK eS Se SS. ee 
April $1,372 $1,281 $803 $811 
$1,024 $1,099 $585 $412 


insufficient trading to establish a price. 
8Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


Exports (in millions) 
Imports (in millions). . 
a> See page 92. “Preliminary, week ended June 16. 
*tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). tRevised. 
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What is more vital to any manufacturer 
today than anything on the restricted list 
... yet is not for sale at any price? 


It’s that precious intangible , , . TIME. 





This man _can give you 





what you cannot buy 


Here is a man, well-known to you — 
your local INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR 
— who has made a lifelong business of 
gaining time for others, who is always 
reliably informed, who is organized and 
eager to give you what you cannot buy... 


Consult your INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR 
whenever the TIME factor threatens your pro- 
duction schedules. For your valve needs, you can 
be sure of thoroughly time-conscious coopera- 
tion from your Jenkins Distributor. 

Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Jenkins Bros., Limited, Montreal. _ —~- 





time . . . saved by blazing a trail for your orders 
through the maze of restrictions, uncovering 
suitable substitutes for much-needed items your 
rating may deny you. 


time... saved by keeping informed on the latest 
Government rating regulations, interpreting 
them for you. 


time... saved by pointing out to you standard 
items, ready for delivery, that can replace non- 
existent specials. 


TIME... Saved by providing information on con- 
servation, and by supplying repair parts and serv- 
ice, getting damaged equipment back on the job. 


time. . . saved in fast delivery of available items, 
in spite of a heavy burden on delivery facilities. 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JUNE 23, 1951 


Congress is ignoring Truman on most issues. Cooperation with him is 
feebler than in 1948 when the Republicans bossed the House and Senate. 
(That was the Congress Truman tagged “do nothing” in the campaign.) 

Major legislation is piling up. And time now is running short. June 30 
is the deadline for much of what Truman wants. Congress won’t make it, 
so it will resort to stopgap bills to keep government going. 


Truman won’t get a tighter control law. He’s even in real danger of 
having a check put on the powers he currently holds. 

A compromise will be voted. Congress won’t O.K. a two-year extension 
of price, wage, and credit curbs. A one-year extension is more acceptable. 
Coming beef rollbacks may be stopped (page 21) and consumer credit 
eased a little. The present law will stay alive until Congress decides on 
changes. 

Truman might veto a weakened law. He probably wouldn’t gain a 
thing by a showdown. But he’s burning at the way Congress slights him. 

* 


Even military money is being held up. True, Congress is pro-defense. 
But it is slow to act on the $60-billion Truman has recommended for the 12 
months starting July 1. The result will be a delay in orders for arms. Orders 
scheduled for summer won’t get out until later. 

Foreign aid won’t make the deadline. Truman wants $8.5-billion for 
fiscal 1952. But his refusal to suspend aid to countries helping the Reds 
has killed whatever chance this bill had of early action. 

Other money bills are snarled, too. Most agencies will have to operate 
for the next 30 days or so on stopgap funds. 


The tax boost is far behind schedule. Truman asked new taxes of $10- 
billion early this year. It wasn’t until this week that his program, scaled 
down to $7.2-billion, reached the House. And action by the Senate may not 
come before September or even October. 


There’s no escaping the lack of confidence. Congress might well end up 
keeping controls and voting practically all Truman’s budget. But it is 
reluctant to accept the appraisal of Truman and his men on inflation 
dangers and the Russian threat. Hence the stalling along. Congress hopes 
that developments will give clearer guidance on what is needed. 


The Senate economy battle is making headlines and raising hopes that 
real savings are possible in government spending. 

It’s mostly political sham, however. Cutting nondefense employees 
and depriving the high brass of chauffeurs wili save a few million. But this 
is small potatoes when you consider that the nondefense share of Truman’s 
$71.5-billion budget is $11-billion. 


Wrangling over a new wage formula continues. There’s agreement 
within the Wage Stabilization Board that the 10%-since-January, 1950 level 
must be upped. The rowing is over how much to hike it. 

The plan of Eric Johnston, the stabilization boss, is to go to 13%. That 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





WASHINGTON would mean an additional half point to raise the 10% even with living costs, 

BUREAU and two and a half points for other demands, productivity, fringes, etc. 

JUNE 23, 1951 But WSB’s labor members say “no.” They argue 13% isn’t enough to 
cover the auto industry’s escalators, thus insist on another few points. And 
right now, a majority of the public members lean to labor. 


Johnston may have to give in to the unions. If an above-13% rule is 
proposed by the board, with labor and public members outvoting industry, 
Johnston will be on a spot. He could upset the board formula, but in doing 
so he would run the risk of another union walkout. 


Salary increases will be controlled by the wage formula. A rise in the 
10% ceiling will give management a little more leeway to bid for executive 
and technical personnel. 

Individual salary raises may be permitted to exceed the formula, with 
a special approval. The wage board favors applying ceilings to groups. This 
means that an individual within the group could be paid more than the 
formula—if the total increases of the group don’t exceed the ceiling. 


Washington isn’t exactly throwing its hat in the air over the French 
elections. The Communist vote was strong—one out of every four. And the 
government still is so split that it will have trouble facing up to the issues 
in Europe. 

We want Spain in on Europe’s defense. But France’s shaky govern- 
ment may not be-willing to go along, lest it topple over on this issue. 

The arming of West Germany may be slowed. Our plans call for arming 
German forces next year. But with the French government so unstable, 
we may be forced to compromise and delay. 


Reduced draft calls are temporary. The military’s demand for men 
will again be on the rise in the fall. Here’s why: 

Training facilities now are crowded. That’s the big reason for the 
summer draft drop. But more camps will be ready by fall. ; 

Some 100,000 reserves will be released between now and Christmas. 
The draft will be looked to for replacements. 

Another 50,000-plus will be released from among those frozen in the 
service for an extra year after the Korean war started. 

Then there’s still a big hole in service strength. To hit its goal of 
3.5-million men, the services must add nearly 500,000. 


Monthly calls for 80,000 men are in prospect, maybe by September. 
That’s what the military men figure will be necessary to replace men now 
scheduled to retire from the service and bring the forces up to the 3.5- 
million goal. 

Deferments will be harder to get. 

Remember: Men deferred remain liable for service until age 35. 


Note this aspect of the new draft act, signed this week by Truman: 
The law itself is temporary and will expire in four years. But its sets out 
the policy that the U.S. should become a military nation. It calls for the 
establishment of a system of Universal Military Training between now and 
1955. That’s new for us—permanent peacetime conscription. 
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" WICHITAL KANSAS 


April 25, 1951 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 


Attention: Development & Research Division 





Gentlemen: 
We wish to express our appreciation for the service of 
technical advice which has been made available to us in 


the past in connection with our development of new and 
improved equipment for the oil industry. 


An example 
of INCO 
Technical 
Assistance 


We manufacture a complete line of equipment for drilling 
and servicing oil wells. For dependable oil field ser- 
vice, machines must be made of materials capable of being 
subjected safely to extremes of stress and fatigue effect. 


Friction clutches are a very important component in drill- 
ing and servicing equipment. The Cardwell "Flex-Disc"” 
clutch fulfills the rigid requirements for such oil field 
operations. The flex plates and finger spring portions of 
these clutches must be made of the highest quality 
material, possessing high strength, toughness and resist- 
ance to fatiguing action over protracted periods of use. 





Only through use of alloying elements, such as nickel, 
have we been able to secure a material capable of the 
exacting service required for Cardwell clutch flex discs 
and finger springs. 





Yours very truly, 
CARDWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


ALY Brown 


G. G. Brown 
Vice-President Research & Development 





<CARDWELL > 


Ths modemak nieve outstanding quality, ond wmplicity of dong at elem price 





ORAW WORKS SERVICING HOISTS PORTABLE MASTS : CABLE TOOL RIGS 











THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


More than ten years ago, INCO launched a vast 
underground mining project to assure continuous 
high output of nickel. This expansion program, 
when completed, will permit hoisting 13,000,000 
tons of ore annually. This tonnage will surpass that 
attained by any other non-ferrous base metal under- 


ground mining operation in the world. 

At the present time the total length of under- 
ground development in these mines is more than 
283 miles. This is considerably greater than the 
combined underground mileage of the rapid transit 
systems of New York and London. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 





PRODUCTION UP 220% =YET WITH FEWER OPERATORS! 


@ Take a look at the record of 
Warner & Swasey 1-AC Single 
Spindle Automatic Chucking 
Machines, used at The Cooper 
Alloy Foundry Co., to machine 
Cast Type 316 Chromium-nickel 
stainless steel Valve Nuts. These 
automatic machines increased pro- 
duction 220%, reduced floor-to- 
floor time 69%, turned out more 
uniform parts, substantially cut 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
W/E Yod ab bat OM Molo) I=] 
Textile 
Machinery 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS 


costs per part. Yet they required 
no additional setup time. 

In today’s tight manpower 
market the 1-AC Automatic is 
taking on increasing importance 
to management. One man can 
handle two machines—with each 
machine turning out substan- 
tially more production than an 
individually-manned, hand- 
operated machine. 


Certain types of machining jobs 
in your plant can undoubtedly be 
done better, faster, more profit- 
ably—and with less manpower— 
with the 1-AC Automatic. To find 
out just how the 1-AC fits into 
your production setup, call in your 
nearest Warner & Swasey Field 
Representative, or write The 
Warner & Swasey Company, 5701 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Warner & Swasey 1-AC Automatic Chucking 
Machine used at THE COOPER ALLOY FDY. CO., 
Stainless Engineering & Machine Works 
Division, Hillside, New Jersey. 


WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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French elections set back Communists, show 
support for North Atlantic alliance. 


ASIA: 


NUMBER 1138 
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Stalemate costs are heavy, but they buy time to 
strengthen anti-Communist holds in Southeast. 


On Both Fronts, the West Holds Its Own 


Because the world is round, the U.S. 
faces Russia on two fronts—in Europe 
and in Asia. On both fronts, its strategy 
is the containment—and ultimately the 
breakup—of communism. The tactics 
are still political in Europe, largely mili- 
tary in Asia, 

This week the U.S. is taking stock 
of its position on both fronts. The first 
anniversary of the Communist drive into 
Korea raises the question of what we 
can show for our intervention. The 
first French election since 1946 raises 
with equal force the question of what 
we have gained by our campaign to 
build a strong Western alliance. 

* Positive Gains—In Korea you could 
sum the situation up with one word— 
stalemate. And in France continued 
political instability seems to be the 
order of the day. But U.S. foreign 
policymakers think they can see posi- 
tive gains for the U.S. in both places. 

In Korea, they say, the U.S. has 
gained one kind of victory: After a 
year’s fighting, Stalin still hasn’t made 
good his threat to push us off the 
peninsula. 

In France the elections brought no 
promise of a strong government. But 
French Communists suffered a setback. 
The ground they lost was ground 
gained by political groups that favor the 
Atlantic alliance. 
¢ Three-Phase Policy—To assess our 
position in all Europe and _ Asia, 
though, you have to judge events against 
the foreign policy goals of the Truman 


Administration. These goals are now 
pretty much on the record, thanks 
largely to the MacArthur hearings in 
the Senate. If you can buy Administra- 
tion policy, you can probably buy the 
cautious optimism about where the 
U.S. stands today. 

The ultimate aim is to beat com- 
munism—without getting involved in 
World War III. It may take a genera- 
tion to achieve this goal, and U.S. 
policy will have to pass through three 
phases before we get there. 

Phase I is still under way. The job 
is to build emergency dikes against 
Communist expansion. This has had to 
be done in a hurry to keep communism 
from rushing into the power vacuum 
left after World War II both in West- 
erm Europe and in Asia. 

The U.S. made a pass at building 
dikes in Europe with the Truman 
doctrine of 1947, really got going in 
1948 with the Marshall Plan. But we 
won’t finish this first phase until we 
build enough political, economic, and 
military muscle around the Soviet bloc 
—first in Europe, then in Asia—to make 
Moscow think twice about starting any- 
thing bigger than Korea and to guaran- 
tee us against a blitzkrieg if the Red 
army decides to move. 

Phase II would get going once West- 
ern muscles have been built up. Dur- 
ing this phase, we would try to build 
economic, political, and military 
strength in depth so that the Commun- 
ist virus couldn’t spread outward from 


the Soviet bloc. As Administration 
planners see it, the U.S. may have to 
spend as much money in this phase as 
in Phase I, and the job might take ten 
years. 

Phase III would be the breakup of 
the Soviet empire. It’s hoped this 
would come internally—as a rise of pop- 
ular discontent within the Soviet slave 
world, a world hemmed in by Western 
strength built on the creative energy of 
free individuals. 
¢ Hard to Sell—This three-phase policy 
will be tough to carry out. It’s not 
decisive over any short period. It’s a 
policy of maneuver and compromise. 
It is therefore a hard one to sell to the 
voter, both here and abroad. Never- 
theless, Administration strategists say, it 
is a policy that already can show some 
major gains. 


|. Europe: Building the Dike 


In Europe the East-West struggle, so 
far, has been fought with political weap- 
ons. The U.S. has been shoring up 
Western Europe, first by promoting 
economic recovery and now by beefing 
up the area’s military strength. Sup- 
port from European peoples and gov- 
ernments is vital to both. 

That’s why last Sunday’s national 
elections in France were so important 
(page 155). The French people turned 
down the Communist bid to break up 
the Atlantic alliance, gave Eisenhower 
a green light to push on with rearma- 
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ment. A repetition in France of the 
recent local elections in Italy would 
have been disastrous to the West. 
(The Italian Reds polled 37% of the 
votes, against 32% in 1948.) It would 
have given Stalin just the opportunity 
he needs to maneuver France away from 
the U.S. 

¢ New Coalition—The Communist de- 
feat doesn’t mean that France will be- 
come a pillar of strength in the At- 
lantic alliance. The coalition of center 
parties—Socialist, Radical, and Catholic 
—that has been ruling France didn’t 
get a majority. The coalition will now 
have to rely on a bloc of independent 
rightists, who will find it hard to play 
on the same team with the Socialists. 
That can mean trouble getting deci- 
sions on how to pay for rearmament 
and how to fight inflation. But the 
rightists are keener on a big arms pre- 
gram than the Socialists and may be 
able to force a faster pace in this field. 

¢ New Allies—With the French elec- 
tions over, the U.S. will push ahead 
with German rearmament. It has al- 
wready gone a long way toward tying 
| West Germany to the Atlantic com- 
Fmunity both politically and econom- 
Sically. The military experts have even 
imade progress in fitting German units 
sinto the Atlantic army. 
* The U.S. has used the past few 
‘months to advantage in Yugoslavia, too. 
g lito has swung his country away from 
fa sort of Communist neutrality to a 
tfairly close partnership with the West. 
| This is now being cemented by joint 
ppnilitary planning and economic aid 
tfrom’*the U.S., Britain, and France. 
The U.S., for the first time, is taking 
ithe military lead in the Mediterranean 
mand really pushing its influence into 
Hthe troubled Middle East—where Iran 
‘is still the weakest spot in our line of 
Mefense against communism. 

ye Inflation Threat—Our biggest trans- 
@tlantic headache during the coming 
months is likely to be the problem of 
foping with raw material shortages and 
@nflation in Western Europe (page 
457). If rising prices carry the French 
workers’ living standard any lower, the 
Communists are sure to make a strong 
comeback in France. 

Even in Britain, where Communist 
strength is almost nil, inflation plus 
raw material shortages could boost the 
stock of Aneurin Bevan’s left-wing 
Laborites, bring a real threat to Anglo- 
American relations. 

Having to solve the economic prob- 
lems generated by the Korean war is 
one of the prices the U.S. pays for its 
stop-communism-without-war policy. 


ll. Asia: Is Stalemate Enough? 


In Asia it’s a different kind of war. 
Unlike Europe, the politics, the diplo- 
matic maneuvering, and the economic 
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aid are in the background. The military 
victory must be won first—in Korea, 
Indo-China, and Malaya. These are 
the key points in our Phase I policy in 
the Orient. 

Korea. Despite the stalemate, Korea 
is in many ways the best possible spot 
for a halfway showdown with Russia. 
The narrow peninsula is a natural bat- 
tlefield for a limited war; space all but 
rules out major flanking movements by 
a superior enemy force. Beyond this, 
Korea is situated close to Japan, the 
base for supply and the point where 
most of our forces were concentrated 
last June. 

In the year the U.S. has held on in 
Korea, it has destroyed some of China’s 
best fighting divisions. The U.S. has 
proved decisively that, unless Russia 
intervenes, communism cannot win the 
military battle in Asia. It has prolonged 
the war to the point where, Pentagon 
planners believe, Red China will at- 
tempt only one more big push before 
settling. 

And it has strengthened the stand 
of all the West in most of South- 
east Asia. In India we have lost con- 
siderable ground since Korea, but India 
still has not joined the Soviet caimp, 
and probably won’t. 

Indo-China. The shift last year was 
heavily to communism. Today the Indo- 
Chinese are back on the fence, leaning 
slightly-to the West. The incipient 
native army, now growing rapidly, will 
soon be ready to aid French Union 
troops that have been fighting Com- 
munist insurgents since 1946. 

Malaya. There has been no percep- 
tible change here—yet. The more than 
100,000 British Commonwealth forces 
fighting since July, 1948, have kept the 
lid on. There is little doubt what 
would happen if the British pulled out 
now, but another year or two may make 
a difference. 
eHow We Stand—A Chinese move 
into Southeast Asia would undoubtedly 
back the U.S. into a tight corner. 
There is serious doubt whether we 
would have enough muscle to intervene 
effectively. 

On the basis of what the Mac- 
Arthur hearings produced, an exten- 
sion of the war to China—or presum- 
ably to Southeast Asia—would require 
five more divisions. The Navy would 
have to have at least four more carriers 
and support ships. Added bombing and 
support commitments would call for 
approximately doubling U.S. strategic 
ailrpower. 

Military planners believe China still 
has the strength to move against, say, 
Indo-China and carry on the war in 
Korea. But the feeling is that Mao 
realizes that he would probably be buy- 
ing World War III if he marched. 
For now, the guess is that he will con- 
tinue to hold off. 


Steel Settles 


Industry agrees to FTC 
order banning “planned com- 
mon course of action” in arriving 
at prices on steel products. 


For more than 20 years the Federal 
Trade Commission has been swiping 
at the steel industry for alleged price 
fixing. First it was for the industry’s 
use of ‘Pittsburgh plus” pricing, later 
for multiple basing-point pricing. 

This week FTC’s antitrusters and 90 
steel producers buried the hatchet. 
Terms of the deal—a tentative order to 
be effective in 30 days—don’t make it 
clear whether this is permanent peace 
on the pricing front. But it could well 


. 
¢ How It Started—The case in point is 
the steel version of FTC’s famed case 
against the Cement Institute. Back in 
1948 FTC won a decision from the 
Supreme Court that: (1) boosted sky 
high FTC’s rating as a trust-busting 
agency, and (2) sealed the doom of 
multiple basing-point pricing for heavy 
industry. 

The commission had filed charges of 
conspiracy and price fixing against the 
steel companies the year before. But, 
after the Cement Institute decision, 
first U.S. Steel and then the other 
steel companies voluntarily went over 
to f.o.b. mill. 

FTC kept pushing its steel case any- 
way, hoping it would be able to get a 
court decision that would outlaw the 
the kind of practices it had been com- 
plaining about. 
¢ Outcome—The settlement has some- 
thing for both parties. 

FTC has an order, agreed to by the 
companies, that binds them to avoid 
any “agreement or planned common 
course of action” in arriving at a price 
for steel products. 

The American Iron & Steel Institute, 

and the 90 companies, got two things 
from the agreement: (1) They do not 
concede the truth of any FTC findings 
or charges; and (2) they save them- 
selves about five or six years of legal 
wrangling in the courts. 
e Industry Reaction—Steel men feel 
that the tentative order does not con- 
demn any pricing actions they have 
taken since they switched from basing 
point to f.0.b. mill pricing. They also 
believe the working of the order helps 
to reestablish the privilege of not hav- 
ing to sell on f.0.b. basis only. On 
this point, FTC says it “is not acting to 
prohibit . . . delivered pricing or freight 
absorption as such when innocently 
and independently pursued, regularly 
or otherwise, with the result of promot- 
ing competition.” . 
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KANSAS CITY BOARD shows cattle shipments rising, as growers give in. 


OPS Wins Meat Showdown 


But Congress may cancel the victory. Committees in both 
houses vote to stop further rollbacks in meat prices just as cattle 


start moving normally to market again. 


The Office of Price Stabilization felt 
sure this week that it had won its first 
major test of strength with the all- 
important meat industry. The “strike” 
of the cattle growers against OPS price 
rollbacks (BW—Jun.9’51,p28) had col- 
lapsed. Beef cattle were again coming 
to major markets in pretty much nor- 
mal quantities. 

But OPS stands to lose in Congress 
everything that it won from the show- 
down in the cattle markets. This week 
the Banking Committees in both Sen- 
ate and House voted to kill the two 
future beef price rollbacks scheduled 
by Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle. 
The committees sustained the 10% 
rollback that already is in effect. But 
according to OPS experts, jettisoning 
the future 44% rolibacks would mean 
that no real savings in beef costs would 
ever reach the consumer. 
¢ Rollback Ban—The Senate version— 
part of an eight-month extension of all 
— and ,wage controls—goes a lot 
urther than just beef. It provides that 
no prices can be rolled back after pas- 
sage of the law beyond the levels of 
Jan. 25-Feb. 24, 1951. On beef, that 
would permit a mere 2% further roll- 
back, instead of the two larger ones that 
DiSalle plans. 

There’s a feeling in Washington that 
the Senate version of the OPS bill has 
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a good chance of passing. If it does, it 
will take much of the point out of the 
victory that OPS has just scored against 
the growers. 

¢ Reversal—In essence, that victory was 
won because the consumers completely 
reversed their 1946 attitude toward 
beef price ceilings. In 1946 most peo- 
ple blamed the old OPA for the scarcity 
of beef. They stampeded into the black 
market and howled to 'their congress- 
men against OPA rules. The end re- 
sult was the death of OPA. 

This time consumers took the threat 
of a beef shortage without batting an 
eye. Many sympathized with OPS. And 
what was more to the point, the public 
in general began to buy less beef in a 
reaction against high prices—even 
though prices have often been a little 
under present OPS ceilings. Buyers’ 
strikes broke out. Demand shrank even 
faster than the supply that the growers 
were cutting off. 

When no serious scarcities developed 
in a few days, the growers began send- 
ing their animals to market again. By 
this week shipments were back to 
what livestock people said was just 
about normal. Through Tuesday 110,- 
600 animals had come to 12 major 
markets, compared with only 75,642 for 
the same period the week before. The 
figure was still below 1950’s 126,677, 


but the trade said that dropoff had 
little significance. 

¢ What Next?—This would leave OPS 
pretty much in possession of the field, 
if it weren’t for congressional action. 
If growers get the idea that price con- 
trol on meat is going to go out the 
window, they probably will hold back 
on cattle shipments again. Right now 
it’s too early to say what the growers’ 
reaction will be. Meanwhile, there’s 
nothing for OPS to do but go ahead 
just as if all its rollbacks were going 
to stick. 

If OPS can’t control meat, it’s just 
about out of business. Wage, as well 
as price, controls hang on it. To the 
American worker meat is the cost of 
living; if meat prices get out of his 
reach, he will get more wages—or else. 
For brief periods, as now, he will ease 
up on his beef demands. But not for 
long. That’s why the whole control 
that OPS has worked out hinges on 
keeping tight control of beef prices. 

One thing that comforts OPS is the 
thought that it has the housewives be- 
hind it. Their resistance to high beef 
prices was pretty uniform all over the 
country. Only in a few spots was there 
heavy buying with consequent price 
pressure. 

In major eastern cities, few shortages 
developed—though New York’s incom- 
ing supply was down about half, Bos- 
ton’s by 20% to 25%. Consumers took 
one look at the beef prices, then turned 
placidly to pork, poultry, and fish. Phil- 
adelphia stores also remained well 
stocked. 

In South Weymouth, Mass., a house- 
wife said: “As far as I am concerned, 
they can keep their meat.” She 
promptly organized a consumer boy- 
cott, got 5,000 signatures on a petition 
against high prices that was shipped 
to petition-conscious Washington. 
¢ Fried Chicken—In the south it was 
the same story. In Atlanta there would 
have been a beef shortage—if anyone 
had been buying beef. Instead, chicken, 
pork, and fish took over. 

The middlewest, closer to the main 
meat supplies, seemed to be less inter- 
ested in the whole subject. Yet even 
there, housewives laid low; black mar- 
kets shows no signs of developing. 
Milwaukee had a shortage of v4 
burger, cube steak, and lamb; other cuts 
were ample. 

On the West Coast, no shortages oc- 
curred, partly because cattle men 
showed less inclination to hold back 
their animals than their midwestern 
brethren. Seattle reports minor short- 
ages of a few cuts; San Francisco had 
no scarcities at all, as housewives cut 
beef purchases sharply. Los Angeles 
had plenty of the better-grade meats, 
spot scarcities in others. Here as else- 
where black markets were conspicuous 
by their absence. 
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S.S. UNITED STATES, U.S. Lines’ new- 
est, is just being launched this week. 
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Barring war, the biggest invasion of 
Americans since D- Day will take place 
in Europe this summer. This wave will 
be made up of 325,000 tourists—more 
than have ever gone to Europe in any 
one year before. The previous high was 
last year, with 300,000. 
¢ Scramble—Since two out of three 
travelers to Europe still go by sea, all 
the steamship lines are scrambling to 
cash in on this lush market. In the 
past, it has been mostly French and 
British lines that have cleaned up 
on European travel booms. But this 
week they got a little more competition 
from the U.S.: The American Export 
Lines’ newest ship, the S.S. Constitu- 
tion, arrived in New York harbor to 
load up for her maiden voyage. 

Like its almost identical sister ship, 
the $.S. Independence, the Constitu- 
tion weighs 30,000 tons (less than 
half the weight of the Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth), will carry 1,000 
passengers (the Queens carry 2,000). 
But not will compete directly 
with the big Cunard vessels—they will 
both have Mediterranean runs. 
¢ Newest Addition—Meanwhile, United 
States Lines is preparing to get on the 


bandwagon with a new ship of its own. 
This week it is launching the United 
States, whose 51,000-ton weight makes 
it the biggest liner ever built in this 


country. ‘This ship won’t get into serv- 
ice soon enough for much, if any, of 
this year’s travel rush. But the line still 
has the $.S. America for that. Like all 
other transatlantic liners, the S.S. 
America is booked almost solid through 
the summer. 

¢ Two Reasons—There are two big rea- 
sons for the European boom this year. 
One is that many people want to get 
there—and back—before possible seri- 
ous international trouble interferes. 
More important, however, is the fact 
that more Americans than ever can 
afford it. Even wage earners are getting 
impressive incomes now—and paid va- 
cations. Both are necessary, because 
just getting to Europe isn’t cheap. 

But the steamship lines are still pray- 
ing for one thing: a fairly stable inter- 
national situation. Last year Korea 
brought a big dip in bookings on some 
lines; only the Holy Year saved many 
companies from real trouble. A war 
scare now would stop 1951 from being 
a whopping year. 
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CABINS FOR TWO: ond witli Gelli wae money. 


2 340 Swankiest accommodations on Queen Mary have This is the living room of a suite on S.S. America. 
$ , this bedroom, sitting room, trunk room, two baths. $1,700 Also included is a bedroom, bath, and trunk room. 


pest ce 


1130 First class on the French Line’s new Liberte has one Cabin class on Queen Mary (it used to be called second 
$ , bedroom and one bath—but with a certain luxury. class) offers two berths and a toilet. 


5 00 This is a low-cost cabin-class room on the America— 3 40 Tourist class on the Liberte is similar to other ships, 
$ which has better cabin-class rooms that cost more. $ both in price and type of accommodations. 
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House Sets Pattern for Taxes 


Senate may make some changes, but total bite of $7.2- 
billion will probably stick. It will boost federal tax load to $66- 


billion a year, the highest ever. 


The House this week tailored the 
largest single revenue-raiser in U. S. his- 
tory—a new $7.2-billion tax bill. It 
raised to $66-billion the take by federal 
taxation for fiscal 1952. 

All things being equal, the Senate 
will make some changes in the bill. But 
it will keep the total tax bite at about 
the same figure. 

e Breakdown—The House bill carries 

these increases in annual revenue to the 
Treasury: 

$2.8-billion 

2.8-billion 

1.2-billion 

Rey St pte ete Res 245-million 

7-2-billion 


e Weathervane—But the fact is this: 
The biggest single influence on the tax 
bill that’s finally sent to Truman is 
Korea and the outlook for more peace 
or more war. Any rocking of the boat, 
and you'll see the present bills go over- 
board. If it rocks toward peace, taxes 
will be sharply whittled down all —_ 
the line. If war clouds blacken, the bi 
will stay intact—or get tougher. 

That’s what happened last year. The 
House passed an excise-cutting tax bill, 
but just about got back the lost revenue 


Individuals 
Corporations 
Excises 
Miscellaneous 


= through a boost in corporate tax rates 
+ and by closing loopholes. Then came 


Korea—and all bets were off. The Reve- 
nue Act of 1950 raises $6.1-billion in 


| new revenue, mostly from individuals 
» and corporations. 


Congress would turn most quickly, 


+ of course, to tax reduction. That shows 
' up in the committee’s labeling of the 


B 124% 


increase in individual tax liabil- 


E ity a “defense tax.” So if defense needs 
| slide off, Congress will wipe out the 
® increase as soon as it can. 


e Present Patten—Right now, though, 
the outlook is this: 

Sen. Walter F. George’s finance 
committee will begin extensive hear- 
ings. It will run over the same ground 
on which Rep. Robert I. (Muley) 
Doughton’s Ways & Means Committee 
spent eight weeks. 

Then the Senate committee will 
ease up some of the provisions of the 
House bill. And finally, in conference, 
the House will adopt the Senate’s ver- 
sion of the bill. That’s the most fre- 
quent pattern of revenue-raising tax 
bills. 

e What Tempering?—Probably — the 
best guesses on what the Senate will do 
to temper House proposals are these: 

e Change the flat 124% increase 
in tax payments from individual in- 
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comes. More likely, the Senate will 
ease up on the tax bite.on both the 
lowest income groups and the highest. 
A flat percentage has got by only once 
before. 

e Undo the House proposal to 
lower the excess profits tax credit from 
the present 85% of 1946-1949 earnings 
to 75%. 

¢ Postpone the effective date in 
the House bill—Jan. 1, 1951, for corpo- 
rations and Sept. | for individuals. On 
corporations, the tax won’t be retroac- 
tive beyond July 1 of this year. On 
individuals, it will be at least Oct. 1— 
and, depending on when the bill is 
finally approved, possibly Jan. 1, 1952, 
that the new tax will go into effect. 
¢ Proposed Rates—These are the pro- 
posed new rates for corporations and 
individuals: 

Corporate income—Normal tax rate 
up from 25% to 30%. Over-all ceiling 
on normal, surtax, and excess profits 
tax raised from 62% to 70%. Average 
earnings credit for excess profits tax cut 


from 85% to 75%. 


Too Long for New 


Patrolmen in New York City’s garment dis- 
trict now carry tape measures. Traffic con- 
gestion in the area during business hours 


anc: 


got so bad that even the motorcycle cops 


Capital gains—Tax liability will be 
pushed up by 124%. 

Individual income—Tax liability also 
to go up by 124%; new maximum effec- 
tive rate up from 87% to 90%; mar- 
ginal rate on surtax net income of $90,- 
000 or more set at 944%. Single per- 
sons who are heads of households are 
scheduled to get one-half the split- 
income benefit that married taxpayers 
have over single persons. 

Excises—Increased rates on a long 
list of items, effective the first day of 
the first month that begins more than 
10 days from the date of enactment. 
¢ The Surplus—One reason these rates 
may not stand is that congressmen are 
breathing easier over the whopping fis- 
cal 1951 surplus. It gives the govern- 
ment a_head-start on balancing next 
year’s budget. So they just don’t feel 
the need for voting the kind of tax 
bite that hurts most—one that tries to 
collect money that a lot of people have 
already spent. 
¢ Politics—A fact as big as a $7.2-bil- 
lion tax increase is bound to have a 
lot of pure politics as a byproduct. Re- 
publican tax writers filed a “minority 
report” attacking the bill as “unbal- 
anced, lopsided, and economically un- 
wise.” Ways & Means Chairman 
Doughton promptly retorted that pro- 
visions attacked by the report had been 
actually proposed by senior Republicans 
on the committee. 


York’s Garment District? 


had trouble squeezing through. Now a city 
regulation bars vans 33 feet or longer from 
the area from 8 a.m. until 10 a.m. and 
from noon till 6 p.m. 
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ALL INDUSTRIES 


Industry Raises Its Sights 


Spending for new plant and equipment gathers momen- 
tum. It probably will top $25-billion this year even though mobil- 
izers are beginning to hold back on government assistance. 


Never before in history has any coun- 
try set up an industrial expansion pro- 
gram to match the one that U.S. busi- 
ness has set for itself this year. 

Ihe target looked big enough last 
winter when government experts an- 
nounced that business planned to spend 
$23-billion on plant expansion during 
1951 (BW—Mar.31’51,p67). That rep- 
resented a flat 45% increase over 
1950’s expansion program. 

Now it turns out that business is 
setting its sights even higher than that. 
The latest figures indicate that by the 
end of 1951 industry intends to sink 
something like $25-billion in new plant 
and equipment. That’s $5-billion more 
than it spent in record-breaking 1948. 
¢ They're Going Up, Up—This week 
figures from the Commerce Dept. and 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
show all-industry estimates for the third 
quarter running only slightly behind 
second-quarter estimates—which means 
that they probably will come out weil 
ahead by the time the quarter ends— 
and third-quarter estimates of $6.4-bil- 
lion are considerably more than half 
the $12.3-billion originally estimated 
for the last half of 1951. Since spend- 
ing usually hits a peak toward the end 
of the year, it’s practically a sure bet 
that the second-half spending will put 
the year’s total over $25-billion. 

First-quarter spending ran about 
6.2% below the $5.5-billion that busi- 
ness originally planned to lay out. Ma 
terials shortages, transportation snarls, 
and bad weather slowed things down. 
But in the second quarter business 
stepped up its plans more than enough 
to make up the difference. 
eIn the Front Line—Manufacturing 
shows the biggest jump. In the first 
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quarter capital spending hit $2.5-bil- 
lion; the second quarter is $3.2-billion; 
and in the third quarter manufacturers 
plan to lay out $3.3-billion for new 
plant and equipment. 

Big corporations are expanding more 
rapidly than small ones. And a compara- 
tively bigger share of total spending is 
going into plant construction—bricks 
and mortar—rather than into new 
equipment. 

To the experts this trend means 
that business is concentrating on ex- 
pansion of capacity instead of modern- 
ization and replacement of obsolete fa- 
cilities as it did in 1950 (BW—Mar.31 
”51,p67). 

Biggest increases over 1950 are 
planned by manufacturing (45%) and 
nonrail transportation agencies (40%). 
Railroads and mining companies will 
spend about 334% more. The gas util- 
ity industry has upped spending by 
12%, while commercial and miscel- 
laneous groups—already subject to con- 
struction restrictions—are up around 
10%. 
¢ Shortages Are No Real Worry—There 
is a real question whether business can 
achieve this much expansion. The 
squeeze on scarce materials and man- 
power will be terrific. But the com- 
panies agre.- expansion say they 
know what they are doing. Many of 
them insist they tailored their expan- 
sion plans to fit the amount of ma- 
terials they could get. 
¢ Tax-Writeoff Incident—One of the 
big incentives to expansion probably 
will lose some of its force in coming 
months. Since last December the gov- 
ernment has been encouraging new 
plants by handing out special tax amor- 
tization certificates right and left. Now 


the controllers are wondering if they 
have gone too far. 

According to a report issued by the 
Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress this week, the eventual size of the 
total facility expansion under certifi- 
cates of necessity will range from $10- 
billion to $12-billion. As of May 25, 
$6.7-billion of expansion had been given 
amortization assistance; and applica- 
tions for more than $18-billion of fast 
writeoffs were on hand. 

In the early stages, the theory was 
that almost any project was a good bet 
if it would increase capacity in steel, alu- 
minum, or other basic raw materials. 
There was no danger of authorizing 
more than would be needed for mo- 
bilization. 
¢On the Carpet—But now defense 
mobilizer Wilson and his aides are be- 
ing pressured to show they have some 
logically developed, balanced estimate 
of the economy’s needs for its basic 
materials. 

For one thing, they’re having to jus- 
tify giving a certificate to one company, 
while refusing it to competitors. 

For another, the mobilizers are going 
to have to allocate the metals and other 
materials needed to construct the plants 
they have O.K.’d. And the more they 
earmark for expansion, the less they 
will have for everything else. 
¢ “Special Cases” Only—As the pro- 
gram stands today, expansion of basic 
raw materials and expansion of facili- 
ties to produce military end-items still 
rate the highest priority. However, Na- 
tional Production Authority has an- 
nounced that it is not processing any 
new applications for amortization until 
it works off the accumulated backlog. 
But, NPA adds, it will continue its 
practice of handling “special cases” out 
of order. 
¢ Quarterly Checkup—A few weeks ago, 
Defense Production Administration 
sent out queries to all holders of cer- 
tificates asking for information on the 
status of construction for which certifi- 
cates were approved. These reports, 
compiled quarterly, will keep mobilizers 
on top of the construction picture. 

Some expansion programs have al- 
ready hit their ceilings. For instance, 
there will bé few additional certificates 
granted for steel ingot production. In 
aluminum, the government would like 
to see more building. But power and 
financing problems have stymied pri- 
vate expansion of ingot capacity beyond 
what’s already scheduled. 

The one kind of expansion that’s 
sure to get fast amortization is the 
plant that’s built to produce a military 
end-item. And officials ‘indicate that 
they expect to give the nod to a lot 
more chemical expansion. The same 
goes for freight cars and other trans- 
portation facilities. But beyond this, 
the controllers are keeping pretty mum. 
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More Rubber—and Cheaper 


That's what General Tire & Rubber Co. claims for its process 
of mixing oil with waste synthetic rubber to soften it. But fight with 
RFC, it claims, holds up U.S. production. 


The last revolutionary development 
in synthetic rubber came out of U.S. 
industry in World War II. It was the 
discovery of “cold rubber.” 

Last week General Tire & Rubber 
Co. bared the details of a process that 
it claims to be another revolution in 
synthetic rubber production. Accord- 
ing to General, this process will stretch 
output of synthetic rubber by at least 
22%-—and without expanding either 
plant capacity or the use of scarce 
butadiene and styrene, the basic mate- 
rials, On top of that, it will outwear 
other rubbers and cost less to make. 
The secret, says General, is. a method 
of mixing cheap petroleum with tough, 
once unusable synthetic rubber waste 
to soften it up. 

| ¢ Is It Revolution?—The trouble is that 
§ not everyone agrees that General has 
® pulled off any such revolution. The 
;company says, in fact, that its rubber 
Sidea has been bounced around in a 
idisgraceful fashion. It says the biggest 
bounce of all has come from Recon- 
pstruction Finance Corp 
' During and after the war, RFC 
Hsponsored a_ synthetic-rubber patent 
spool. Of all the major rubber com- 
| panies, General was the only one that 
Srefused to join. 
| ¢ Big Discovery—Then, in’1944, Gen- 
peral came up with a big discovery. ‘This 
=was a process for mixing carbon black 
pwith liquid rubber. General turned it 
over to the U.S., and it’s now part of 
the. multimillion-dollar government 
‘business in synthetic rubber. 

But ever since then, General has 
ecomplained about its treatment, in re- 
fturn, by RFC. President William 
FO’Neil charges that RFC kicked him 
faround in completing the carbon-black 
project—and that it cost him $600,000 
to give the process to the government. 
¢ No Sale—Against this touchy back- 
ground, General Tire tried to sell its 
new idea to RFC last fall (BW—Nov. 
18°50,p26). 

RFC said no—after lengthy and some- 
what heated negotiations. RFC _ says 
that General wanted a price before it 
would spill enough details of its process 
for the agency to tell whether it had 
anything. 

Moreover, says RFC, it thinks that 
the process General is trying to sell 
is similar to what other companies have 
and what RFC already owns. General 
counters that RFC showed no interest 
in oil rubber until after the company 
notified the government it had _per- 
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fected such a process. General charges 
that after this time RFC prodded other 
companies to look into the idea through 
government-financed research. 

e Into Exile—After the RFC brushoff, 
O’Neil decided to go ahead on his 
own. He couldn’t try out the process 
at the government synthetic plant 
that General operates at Baytown, 
Tex. In the first place, he’d have to 
have RFC permission. More impor- 
tant to O'Neil, it would disclose the 
process for free. 

O’Neil moved his operations into 
Canada. There he made a deal with the 
Polymer Corp. at Sarnia, Ont., to work 
out large-scale commercial production. 
Ihe company, owned by the Canadian 
government, has done this successfully. 
¢ Others Catch On—Four months after 
General revealed its discovery, RFC 
and Goodyear announced that govern- 
ment-financed research had found a 
way of stretching synthetic rubber pro- 


Union Charts Its Course 


National Maritime Union (CIO) seamen 
hit the bricks last week, immobilizing pas- 
senger ships and freighters. NMU de- 
manded a 25% raise, a 40-hour week for 
seamen, and paid vacations. When owners 
offered 10% and vacation concessions, 
NMU said it was too little, quit under a 


duction by using oil. At the same time, 
it became more and more clear that 
other major U.S. tire companies were 
also making progress in solving the 
problem. 

These are the things that finally led 
General Tire to reveal most of the de- 
tails of its discovery. It told the story 
last week in papers read at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Institute of 
Chemistry, in Kitchener, Ont. 
¢ Impressive Story—The key to Gen- 
eral’s process is the successful utilization 
of hard, ‘tough synthetic rubbers that 
once were considered waste. By adding 
cheap oil, costing about 2¢ per tb. Gen- 
eral claims that it can make the rubber 
soft enough for processing in the usual 
way. 

General pointed out that its prob- 
lem was complicated by the established 
belief that rubber-processing aids, par- 
ticularly petroleum oils, ruined rubber 
quality. To use 50 or 75 parts of 
petroleum for every 100 parts of rub- 
ber was unheard of. But General Tire 
did it successfully. 
¢ Big Bet—Technical men outside the 
company haven’t had a chance yet to 
study the new method. But General 
says tires made of the stuff have had 
l-million miles of testing—which it 
thinks is adequate proof of its qualities. 


in Ship Tieus 


“no contract-no work” policy. Union of- 
ficers kept tab on ships with a map in 
New York City headquarters, called men 
off jobs when they docked. Left to right: 
Neal Hanley, secretary; Joseph Curran, 
tatooed NMU president; John B. McDou- 
gall and Adrian Duffy, vice-presidents. 
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RYERSON STEELGRAMS 


Following are a few paragraphs on the steel situation as we see it here at Ryerson. 
We hope you will find them helpful in making the most of available steel. 





Users of steel from stock get a little help from the current NPA ruling which 
assures warehouses of some steel. And CMP, expected in July, may use the same 
warehouse formula for the first few months. The ruling sets up nine months of 1950 
as a base period; promises warehouses at least 85% of their average monthly receipts 
of most carbon steel products during that time. But, of course, this does not mean 
ample steel for all because: a) There is no separate provision for DO rated tonnage 
from warehouse — it must be taken from'the 85%. b) Volume of this DO rated tonnage 
is growing steadily. c) General demand continues high. d) The ruling does not 
apply to alloy and stainless steels. 


However, steel users can take the following steps which may prove worthwhile: 
1. Whenever possible give us alternate sizes, gauges and qualities that may be used 
when your exact requirement is not available. Also let us know minimum acceptable 
length as we may be able to fill your order from "shorts." 


2. Extend DO ratings when they apply, because by law we must give rated orders 
first consideration. 








3. Remember that a DO rating can now be applied when ordering limited quantities of 
most steel products for maintenance, repairs and minor capital additions. (NPA 
Regulation No. 4.) 


4. Keep in touch with us. Remember, our stocks change constantly; so steels we 
can't supply today may be on hand next time you call. 











NPA Order M-14 limiting use of nickel bearing types of stainless can't help but have 
wide effect among users of Type 302. But Ryerson plants have added stocks of Type 
430 sheets. This 17% chrome-alloy stainless resists corrosion in mild form and is a 
practical substitute for Type 302 in certain applications. 


More on stainless changes. Restrictions on use of Type 347 stainless steel require 
most manufacturers to employ a substitute analysis. Type 321 (stabilized with 
titanium instead of columbium) has also been added to Ryerson stocks — a satisfac— 
tory alternate for 347 in almost all applications. 


With defense program scrambling alloy picture, wisdom of buying alloy steels on 
basis of hardenability as well as analysis becomes more evident. Users forced to 
work with unfamiliar and leaner types can buy on hardenability with safety from 
Ryerson because of the Ryerson Certified Steel Plan of testing all alloys in stock 
— sending hardenability report with every shipment. 


Ryerson named exclusive distributor of Rockrite tubing by Tube Reducing Corp. 
Manufacturers will welcome the closer I.D. tolerance, better I.D. finish of Rockrite 
for hydraulic cylinder applications. Stocks spotty but we suggest you discuss your 
application with us. 


New Steel Data Book. Just off the press, the new edition of the Ryerson Steel Data 
Book contains steel specifications and comparisons, tolerances, weight and con— 
version table — over 250 pages of helpful information. Write for your copy, 

Dept. 55. Address your nearby Ryerson Plant. 
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Buy MORE heat with FEWER dollars ~~ 


Heavy oils cost less. Number 5 and 6 oils 
| are usually priced at a lower rate per gal- 
* lon, and in addition contain up to 12% 
» more heat units than the lighter oils. The 
) Iron Fireman Horizontal Rotary oil burner 
» enables you to fire these sluggish heavy 
) oils as smoothly and dependably as the 
| highly refined oils. 

' The secret of Iron Fireman steady firing 
? is the exclusive Oil Volumeter—a variable 
+ volume metering pump. Changes in the 


temperature and viscosity of heavy oils 
have no effect whatever on the Oil Volu- 
meter. Feed rate stays within 14 of 1% of 
setting. Flame is steady and uniform even 
when throttled down to 20 % of capacity. 
Capacities up to 500 boiler h.p. 

For further information mail the cou- 
pon, or call your Iron Fireman dealer 
for complete survey of your boiler plant. 
There is no cost or obligation to you. 


lron Fireman firing equipment for heating, processing and power 


; 


aha! 


tron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader 
Sprays coal on shallow fuel bed. 


dl S 


Feeds coal direct from bin. No 


Vertical type is illustrated above. 
Others include Radiant Inshot, 





Highly responsive to load demands. coal h 
Burns low grade coals efficiently. 
Capacities to 1,000 boiler h.p. with 


multiple units for larger boilers. 


Synch d coal 
and air supply automatically ad- 
justed to boiler load at all times. 
Capacities to 500 boiler h.p. 


Ring Type and combination gas- 
oil burners. Flexible operation, easy 
to install. Capacities to 500 b.h.p. 


Iron Fireman equipment sold in Canada is manufactured in Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 





IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 

3127 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Please send literature as checked 

0 Rotary Oil Burner 

0 Pneumatic Spreader Stoker 


Coal-Flow Stoker 


Let Iron Fireman engineers help decide which fuel is best 


for your plant. 
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Commercial Gas Burner 











BUSINESS BRIEFS 


“Tremendous losses” in its passenger 
service have forced Pennsylvania R. R. 
to withdraw a number of through and 
local trains. Among those sidetracked: 
The General, an all-Pullman train, 
which will be taken off the New York- 
Chicago run by Sept. 1. 
© 





$3,301,375 is at stake in a suit filed by 
Jones & Laughlin against F. H. McGraw 
& Co., constructors. J&L charges that 
a $10-million coal-washing plant built 
by McGraw still isn’t working properly 
two years after the scheduled comple- 
tion date. 


* 
The St. Louis Star-Times, an afternoon 
paper and one of three dailies in the 
city, sold out to Pulitzer Publishing Co. 
—owner of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the other p.m. paper. Rising costs 
forced the sale. Pulitzer gets the Star- 
Times’ name, goodwill, circulation lists, 
equipment, and—importantly—its news- 
print contracts. 

» 
Delaware auto owners, under a new law, 
must prove financial responsibility if 
their car gets in an accident causing 
damage of $100 or more. Unless they 
deposit sufficient security to cover any 
judgments for damages resulting from 
the accident, their ownership license 
may be suspended—along with the 
driver’s license of the operator. 

e 
A cigarette price war flared up in New 
Jersey after the state Supreme Court de- 
clared Jersey’s minimum-price law on 
cigarettes unconstitutional. In one day 
some retailers cut prices from $1.92 to 
$1.75 a carton. 

® 
Univac, Remington Rand’s smaller, 
faster electronic computer (BW—May 
28’49,p65), went to its first customer— 
Bureau of Census. Cost of the machine 
(about $600,000 installed) and produc- 
tion time (60 days) may be cut down 
as sales increase. 


° 
The CBS-Hytron merger (BW—May 12 
’51,p21) went through. In exchange for 
the assets of Hytron Radio & Elec- 
tronics Corp., CBS traded stock. Hytron 
will make TV receivers for CBS color. 

’ 
TV time charges go up as radio rates 
come down. NBC will charge $25 to 
$900 more per evening hour for shows 
on all stations in the NBC-TV net. 
Earlier, ABC had hiked its rates. 

* 


A $25-million plant to make soap, de- 
tergents, and shortening was opened by 
Lever Bros. in Los Angeles, Output will 
go to 11 western states, previously sup- 
plied from the midwest and east. 
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Why OWN your trucks 
and carry this EX TRA LOAD? 














Hertz serves every type of business 

The Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, with 25 years’ experience, can serve 
every kind of business, with the right trucks for each specific job. Follow- 
ing are some of the many kinds of businesses now being served: Manv- 
facturers & Distributors of Varied Products » Department & Specialty 
Stores © Florists « Creameries & Dairy Products ~ Building Supplies & 
Lumber © Hardware & Plumbing » Bakery & Confectionery Stores 
Drugs @ Laundries & Dry Cleaners « Restaurants » Mect & Fish 
Groceries, Fruit & Produce Newspapers & Printing « Brewers & 
Beer Distribut Furniture & Rugs « Steel & Electrical » Paper 
Muscial Instruments @ Beverages, Wine & Liquor. 


Rent extra trucks by hour, day or week! 


Hertz also maintains fleets of trucks for short term rentals to individuals 
or businesses needing one or more trucks or to companies owning their 
own trucks and needing extras for peak periods and emergencies. 
Rates are reasonable, trucks are expertly conditioned. 


Rent passenger cars from Hertz, too! 

Throughout more than 450 cities that comprise the Hertz System, world's 
largest car rental service, fine new cars are available by the hour, day, 
week, month or on long-term lease. Gas, oil and insurance are included 
in the low rates... the cars are perfectly conditioned and gs private 
as your own. Call your local Hertz station today! 
NOTE: To serve mere cities and towns, licenses ore being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz system. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. .G61, 
218 South Wabash Avenve, Chicago 4, lilinois. 


HERTZ Driv-Ur-Seif SYSTEM 


National Headquarters 
Dept. G61, 218 South Wabash Avenue * 





Chicago 4, Illinois 








Hertz Truck Lease Service can free your tied-up truck 
capital... for Hertz will buy your present equipment 
outright at mutually agreed prices and either continue 
it in service or replace it now and as needed with new 
trucks engineered and painted to your specifications. 
Hertz Service can solve your maintenance problems . . . for 
Hertz will garage the trucks, wash, and repair them, fur- 
nish gasoline, tires, lubricants and regular maintenance. 
Hertz Service will eliminate your truck management worries 
. for Hertz keeps and supplies you with complete 
records, takes care of all taxes, insurance and licenses. 
The quality and dependability of Hertz service is the 
result of over 25 years’ experience... it has proved 
advantageous to thousands of large and small businesses 
throughout the nation. And it is flexible... easily adjusted 
to fit your particular needs and 
requirements. Let us show you 
..call your local Hertz station, 
write, or send the coupon below 
for complete details. Do this 
today—not the slightest * 
obligation. 





MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER : 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self ine. 
Dept. G61, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, ill. 


Without obligation, please furnish us your folder giving complete 
information about Hertz Truck Lease Service. 


Nome 
Firm. 


Addrese 


City 





























How Far Can NLRB Move In on States? 


Federal agency carries feud with New York group to a court 
in fight over who will handle city taxi drivers’ dispute. 


Since the early days of the New Deal, 
no one has known just how far the 
federal government could go in inter- 
vening in local labor disputes. Over 
the years there has been a lot of quiet 
feuding between federal agencies and 
state labor boards. 

Now the National Labor Relations 
Board and the New York State board 
have carried the fight into federal 
court. Before the case is ended, the 
Supreme Court will probably be called 
on to draw a new and sharp frontier. 
¢ Taxi Case—NLRB brought the issue 
to a head. It went into federal court 
to enjoin the New York State Labor 

* Relations Board from acting in a case 
© involving New York City taxi drivers. 
The national board claimed jurisdic- 
* tion; it criticized the state board for 
} what NLRB called interference in a 
‘case having substantial bearing on in- 
» terstate commerce. 
© The state board retorted that NLRB 
Fis arbitrarily trying to take over juris- 
# diction in a purely local case—“reach- 
fing out like an octopus.” The New 
* York board also announced that it is 





UAW Opens 


feature 
United Auto Workers (CIO) Solidarity 
House, just opened in Detroit, is its 


Comment-arousing of the 


cormerstone (right, above). It says 
simply: “UAW 1950.” There’s no 
mention of CIO. And the omission is 
intentional. UAW president Reuther 
himself suggested it. 

Reuther is one of the strongest ad- 
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joining boards in ten other states and 
two territories “in battling for our con- 
ception of interstate and intrastate con> 
merce”—or, more precisely, for a legal 
line of demarcation on national and 
state jurisdiction. 

The fight is important for all employ- 
ers who do business in the broad border- 
line area between clearly defined inter- 
state commerce and intrastate com- 
merce. 
¢ Which Law?—More is involved than 
just who will handle a labor case. It’s 
a matter of whether the Taft-Hartley 
act or a state labor law will prevail. 
Since there is a marked difference be- 
tween provisions of T-H and most state 
labor laws, the way a case is decided 
may hinge on which is invoked. 

NLRB has had many jurisdictional 
disputes with state labor relations 
boards. So far it has won every court 
test. 

For instance, the national board got 
an injunction against “interference” by 
the Utah labor. relations board in a 
case involving a steel mill. The in- 
junction wasn’t challenged in higher 


ty > —— 
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vocates of AFL-CIO unification. When 
the cornerstone wording was discussed, 
Reuther pointed out that, come the 
merger, the initials “CIO” would be- 
come meaningless. So just UAW ap- 
pears. 

(When the United Electrical Work- 
ers parted company with the CIO in 
1949, it found removal of the CIO 


courts because there’s little doubt of 
the interstate nature of steel mill busi- 
ness. 

e Are Taxis Local?—Present plans call 
for an all-the-way test of the New York 
case. It involves a made-to-order issue: 
Are taxis purely local, or do they have a 
“substantial effect” on interstate com- 
merce? 

The United Construction Workers, 
afhliated with John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers, has been trying to or- 
ganize New York City taxicab drivers. 
Some time ago, the Taxi Transit Co., 
which operates 100 cabs, laid off five 
drivers, The Chairman Service Corp., 
which runs 10 cabs, laid off one. In 
both instances, the discharged drivers 
had been active for UCW. The union 
accused the companies of firing the 
men for their union activities—an un- 
fair labor practice under both national 
and New York laws. 
¢ Communist Oath-—UCW  couldn’t 
file a complaint with NLRB because 
Lewis and other officers have never 
complied with the T-H non-Commu- 
nist oath rule. Instead, the six drivers 
filed with the national board as indi- 
viduals. NLRB accepted the case— 
despite a policy of not taking jurisdic- 
tion where a business is predominantly 


New Home... Gambles on AFL-CIO Unity 


from buildings to be quite an expensive 
business.) 

The new UAW headquarters build- 
ing faces the Detroit River, occupies a 
little more than three acres—including 
parking space. Erected at a cost of 
$l-million (or about $1 a member), it 
is planned for eventual expansion to 
eight floors. 
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local or does not substantially affect 
interstate commerce. 

Under the New York law, UCW 
wasn’t barred from taking a case to the 
State Labor Relations Board. It filed 
unfair-labor-practice charges—and NLRB 
and state machinery soon clashed. ‘The 
national board asked the state board to 
step out. The state board refused, and 
NLRB went to court. 
¢ Who's Interfering?—The dispute 
simmers down to who’s interfering in 
whose case. Keith Lorenz, state board 
chairman, said in a report to Gov. 
Dewey: 

“The line between federal and state 
powers may be difficult to draw, but it 
is a demoralizing situation to find one 
administrative agency [NLRB] laying 
down a discretionary policy on jurisdic- 
tion as against state agencies in various 
states (and two territorial agencies) op- 
erating in the same field.” 

The report, drafted before NLRB 
went to court, complained the national 
agency is impinging “upon our own ex- : : 
isting jurisdiction by taking cases [that] | samsmary 1op—The lustrous, gleaming top ANGLE STREAM, NON-SQUIRT BUBBLER—Stream 
we deem to be purely in intrastate is easy to keep clean. Scientifically angled to avoid water dripping back on 
commerce.” designed to prevent spillage. No crevices nozzle from lips. Guard shaped to 

NLRB is doing it, the report asserted, or corners to collect bacteria. prevent contact of lips with nozzle. 


“upon the basis of discretion, sather = 
than law.” The national board is act- 
ing under “an accordion theory that 
purports to stretch or contract its juris- 
diction at will,” the state board re- 
port charged. 

¢ NLRB Can’t Bow Out—NLRB had 
a jurisdictional agreement with the New : 2 
York board in the Wagner act days. | coup water RESERVOIR—Protects purity of SEALED REFRIGERATION SYSTEM—Efficient, 
Under it, the state board handled taxi | water, does not give water metallic taste. | dependable. Tamperproof and trouble- 
Connection at rear of cooler for use free. Double wall protection between 
when remote bubbler is desired. refrigerant and drinking water. 


4 


cases. 
Shortly after the passage of T-H, 
representatives of NLRB and state 
boards conferred. They sought to draft 
new agreements giving state boards 
jurisdiction over local cases. But provi- 
sions of T-H barred renewal of pacts 
that automatically ceded cases to the 
states. The new law said NLRB couldn't 
do it unless the states had laws with . 
the same provisions as ‘T-H and state | qampsome, COOL GREEN, ALL-STEEL CABINET— SURE-TREAD FOOT PEDAL CONTROL—A voids 
boards interpret the laws with “a con- | Tough, wrinkle finish easy to clean— transfer of germs from user’s hands 
struction [consistent] therewith.” avoids fingerprint smudges. Design to bubbler. Permits drinking when hands 
That means that cases are accepted blends with modern office furniture. are full. Located to prevent toe scuffing. 


by NLRB, or rejected as too local in 
character, not automatically but on the 
basis of the facts. 

In the New York taxi case, according 
to NLRB, the “inflow of materials” 
(cabs, tires, gas, oil, etc.) for a_ taxi 
business is interstate, and the taxis’ 
“connection with interstate commerce” 
(railroads, air lines, etc.) also warranted 
NLRB taking the case. If cabs should 
stop running, according to NLRB, com- 
merce “clearly would be affected.” 

While attention currently centers on 
the cab dispute, NLRB and the state 
board are warring over two other cases 
in New York. One involves a bank, 
the other a nursery that NLRB claims 
because it operates across state lines. 





General Electric Company, Section BWW-10 
Air Conditioning Department, Bloomfield, N. J. 


oo 

3 Please send without obligation to me the fully illus- 
4 trated book, “Water at Work.” 

: NAME.......... 

i COMPANY 

n ADDRESS os 

4 city... u - ss anus ZONE. . STATE 

4 You can put your confidence in— 

i 
i 
e 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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a girl's best friend 
€_ \s mass production 


hes 


Only the darlings of the rich could afford beauty ointments in hand-made 
jars, the containers of ancient times. Today, though labor costs far more, 
every girl can buy pastes and creams in collapsible tubes that are more con- 
venient, more sanitary, and cost next to nothing. Mass production by machine 
brings more satisfactions to more people—and more sales to manufacturers. 


Hand processes are rare in today’s in- 
dustry, yet most factories could lower 
costs still further with the right machines. 
If your product is metal, made in quan- 
tities, Clearing has some interesting facts 


for you. It costs you nothing to ask us. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 
6499 West 65th Street © Chicago 38, Illinois 


This Clearing press makes 
60 tubes per minute. 


Photo by Sheldon Merritt Machlin 


GIEARING PRessae 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION. 





Hold That Bet 


Would-be gamblers at 
shipyard are warned that AFL 
won't help them if they're 
caught and fired for betting. 


If a mah gambles at New York Ship- 
building Corp.’s yard in Camden, N. J., 
he does it at his own risk now. If he’s 
fired for gambling, his union won't in- 
tervene in his behalf. 

Notices to that effect, plus a crack- 

down by shipyard police, apparently 
put a crimp in “big stake” wagering in 
the yard this week. While gambling 
undoubtedly is still going on under 
cover, everybody agrees that operations 
are “way down” from what they were 
a few weeks ago. 
e Easy Come, Easy Go—Inplant gam- 
bling thrives whenever earnings are high. 
Syndicate gamblers move in (BW— 
Aug.21’48,p92). They recruit agents 
from among plant employees, preferably 
those whose jobs let them move freely 
about the plant. Soon the gambling 
ting is taking a big toll of money from 
workers and hurting plant moralé and 
operating efficiency, too. 

Several weeks ago New York Ship- 
building and other Camden-Philadel- 
phia managements got wind of “big 
stake” gambling in their plants. The 
shipyard made a quiet check. On the 
basis of what it found, it fired 12 em- 
ployees—including two foremen and the 
chief of the plant police force (the 
latter was discharged for not suppressing 
gambling). 

The shipyard also announced that 
“up to 120” other employees had been 
implicated in inplant gambling and 
were subject to dismissal. 
¢ No Union Protection—The shipyard 
union (AFL’s Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders & Helpers) interceded for the 
120, and New York Shipbuilding didn’t 
discharge them. 

However, the union warned the 
group, and all other members, that in 
the future it won’t intercede for anyone 
involved in inplant. gambling. It an- 
nounced: 

“Any member who is discharged . . . 
because’ he is caught engaged in num- 
bers writing, horse betting, or any other 
form of gambling will receive no repre- 
sentation whatsoever. . . . We feel that 
the interests of all the members would 
be best protected by the elimination of 
[inplant gambling] practices.” 
¢ Others Ask Aid—Meanwhile, RCA- 
Victor and Campbell Soup Co. plant- 
police chiefs asked Camden police for 
aid in stamping out plant gambling. 
They reported that betting was going 
on, unchecked, despite efforts to break 
it up. 
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IS DEEP UNDERGROUND AND IN THE HIGH TREES 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


PRODUCERS OF FUELS © METALLURGICAL 
PRODUCTS © BUILDING PRODUCTS ¢ COAL 
CHEMICA\S «© WOOD CHEMICALS © FINE 
CHEMICALS ¢ SPECIALIZED COMPOUNDS 


From our coal mines...from the great trees of 

our forests, come the basic materials of our business. 

That's why we pay attention to conservation of timberland and 
safety of the men who work in the caverns underground. 


By owning extensive mines and forests we are able to apply the most 
effective tool of modern-day production—the continuous, 
step-by-step follow through of scientific production control! 





This research begins with raw materials and doesn’t end until 
it serves a satisfied customer. Resecrch-tested products fill the orders 


you place with Tennessee... we're the industry that is 


dedicated to the service of industry. 











CLOSES BIG SALE 


**We knew that Buffalo company could cat 
costs with our new machine. and their 
plant superintendent knew it, too. But 
we just couldn't find out who could 
make the final decision. Fortunately... 


e+ we decided to check with our bank— 
Marine Midland. Through their local con- 
tacts, we reached the right man. and from 
there on it was smooth sailing.” 


This is one of the many ways in 
which Marine Midland’s firsthand 
knowledge of New York State busi- 
ness can aid you when your company 
has an account with The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New 
York. 

There are 102 Marine Midland 
banking offices—serving 49 commu- 
nities throughout New York. Their 
officers and directors are local people 
who know their towns. Let us show 
you how their knowledge can serve 
your business. 


The mr 


—— 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





George M. Harrison, labor's top rep- 
resentative in the mobilization effort, 
expects to have an important role in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization—one by 
no means limited to labor matters. 

As a special assistant to Defense 
Mobilizer Charles FE. Wilson, he won't 
have a final say on ODM policy. Hence 
the authority he has—to advise and 
make recommendations—falls far short 
of that held by the late Sidney Hillman 
early in World War II, when Hillman 
served as codirector of the old. Office 
of Production Management. 

But Harrison is going to insist on 
having ‘“‘substantial recognition” in 
ODM. “i am not an office boy. I’ve 
been an executive for 30 years and ex- 
pect to stay an executive,” he said after 
being sworn in at ODM two weeks ago 
e Labor Behind Him—Harrison has 





the full backing of labor on that. 


George M. Harrison 


Labor’s Spokesman in ODM 


Harrison hasn't power Sidney Hillman had, but he’s going 
to insist on “full recognition” in setting defense policy. He feels 
job as Wilson aide is to represent all the public. 


The United Labor Policy Committee 
“struck” against the defense effort early 
this year mainly to get an equal voice 
with management among © Wilson’s 
aides. Now, ULPC expects its repre- 
sentative to get “a fait hearing {and] 
labor’s viewpoint to get due considera- 
tion” in ODM policy making. 

The exact role Harrison will play 
will depend a lot on what he makes of 
it. But whatever happens, the man 
Harrison, known in the past to only a 
limited group in management as pres- 
ident of the Railway & Steamship 
Clerks (AFL), will become a force to 
be reckoned with. 


|. He’s From Missouri 


Born on a Missouri farm, 55-year-old 
Harrison says he’s still “a farm boy at 
heart.”” Not in appearance, though. He 
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“Tl make up my own mind on questions.” 


looks like a prosperous businessman, in 
a conservative double-breasted suit and 
a not-so-conservative diamond ring. He 
talks like a businessman, too, not only 
in what he says, but in the way he says 
it—slowly but forcefully, in well-couched 
sentences. 
¢ A Rapid Rise—Harrison’s rise in the 
labor movement was rapid. At 14 he 
was already at work—for the American 
Car & Foundry Co., in St. Louis. He 
shifted to the American Refrigerated 
Transit Co. before long and asked to 
be put on a construction crew. 
Harrison was a valuation accountant 
for the Missouri Pacific Railroad when, 
in 1918, the Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamship Clerks (AFL) pegged him 
as bargaining agent for the railroad. 
In 1922, 27-year-old Harrison was 
named vice-president of his brother- 
hood, representing its midwestern area. 
He was elected to head the union in 
1928, without opposition. He has 
walked away with the elections unop- 
posed every four years since then—the 
latest at the brotherhood’s convention 
last month in San Francisco. 
More Pay—At the last election 
delegates also voted to hike his pay 
from $35,000 to $76,000 a year. Harii- 
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MESSAGES THAT MADE HISTORY + COPYRIGHT 1951 6 GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


A message to Gareia bes 


“... find General Garcia ... he’s somewhere in Cuba... deliver your message.” 

Such were the orders given by President McKinley to a fellow named Rowan. 

Though he had never been to Cuba, Rowan set about finding his man 

without further question; and find him he did, after hacking his arm-weary 

way through dense jungles and fighting stray Spanish deserters. Even getting 

to Cuba required a perilous journey in a leaky, open boat. It was a sterling 

example of courage and initiative. : 
Rowan’s message might well have been 

on a Gilbert paper . . . popular then, too. 

For today’s business messages, also, you 

can find no better emissary than crisp, 

sparkling white, new cotton fibre content 

Gilbert Quality Papers. There are 

matching envelopes, too. Ask 

your printer, lithographer, or 

engraver for samples. 


Elbert Hubbard’s fiery epistle, 
“A Message to Garcia,” immortal- 
ized Rowan’s feat. Though written 
in 1899, it is still sparkling reading 
today. If you would like a copy or 
two, drop us a line. They are 
yours while the supply lasts. 


“<GurBerr 


PAPER COMPANY 


este 
Ry e 
me wo BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 
ba S “ INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM *¢ SAFETY 


¥, ue REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 
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A good letter is always better- written’on a Gilbert Bond — 








chances are its ©/p solved 


The tiny oil seal that seals in lubrication as it seals out 
the minute paper fragments which would otherwise 
break down the delicate mechanism of a complicated 
business machine, and the huge 48” oil retainer in a 
four-high steel mill have’'a common beginning. They 
both started out as severe operational problems. Also, 
they are both typical products which resulted from co- 
operative engineering between the manufacturer and 
Chicago Rawhide's oil seal engineering specialists. 
Such cooperation is an everyday C/R occurrence. In 
almost every field of manufacture, Chicago Rawhide 
sealing engineers have worked with the manufacturers’ 
own organizations to smooth out lubrication and sealing 


ENGINEERS: We will be pleased to send 
you engineering data on “Perfect” Oil 
Seals on receipt of your written request. 


SIPVIS SIRVENE 


problems. That is why, today, you’ll find C/R “Perfect” 
oil seals specified as standard equipment in so many 
leading products. 

For 30 years, C/R engineers have pioneered to find 
the “‘Perfect’”’ answer to fluid retention and mechanism 
protection problems. In addition to the many specially 
developed seals, for problem applications, C/R seals 
are available in 15 standard types and 1800 sizes. 

When you specify C/R oil seals for your application, 
you know you are getting the world’s finest sealing device. 


Chicago Rawhide engineering service is always avail- 
able for the solution of your particular sealing problems, 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1231 Elston Avenue Ol SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, ilinois 





Mechanical Lecther Products The Scientific Compounded Elestomer 
Boots, diaphragms, packings and Cust i ed and t 
other products give dependable service built for critical service in aircraft, 


under difficult operating conditions. and other 














“I can get along with anybody. . .” 


son didn’t ask for the raise, insists he 
won't accept it. 

But if he does, and the Salary Stabili- 
zation Board approves, Harrison will 
become labor’s highest-salaried leader— 
topping John L. Lewis’ $50,000 a year. 
¢ Active in AFL—Harrison has let no 
grass grow under his feet in AFL, is 
now its third vice-president; only Wil- 
liam Hutcheson of the carpenters and 
Matthew Woll of the photo-engravers 
are ahead of him. Other AFL leaders 
see him as “forceful, a strong character, 
but self-effacing.” ‘They say he is com- 
petent, generally liked by all labor 
people, and not a controversial , figure. 
His CIO backing for the new job as 
Wilson’s aide indicates CIO feels the 
same way about him. 
¢ Independent Voter—Politically, Har- 
tison is a Democrat—but he says that 
as a labor leader he has supported Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats, on the 
basis of their labor record. His voting 
“independence” didn’t bar him from 
being a delegate to the last two Demo- 
cratic nominating conventions or from 
serving since 1948 as head of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s Labor Division. 

Harrison has one bright feather in 
his political cap: In 1948 he predicted 
Truman’s reelection—and missed the 
vote outcome in only three states. 
¢ A Family Man—Harrison married at 
17 and is looking forward to his 40th 
wedding anniversary next year. The 
Harrisons live in a modest home out- 
side Cincinnati. At nearby Silverton, 
a tenant runs their 53-acre farm, where 
the family spends its spare time. 

Occasionally, Harrison slips away for 
a fishing trip in the Ozarks or to hunt 
in Canada. Mostly, he prefers to be 
home with his wife, three married 
daughters, and seven grandchildren. 


ll. Terms Accepted 


Harrison didn’t jump at the chance 
to take a job in Wilson’s office in 
Washington. He had to be persuaded 

a 
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“But I am not an office boy.” 


by AFL’s president William Green and 
other AFL and CIO leaders. They in- 
sisted that as a middle-of-the-roader, 
with few enemies, he was a natural 
for the ODM iob. 

Before accepting, Harrison empha- 
sized that he wouldn’t serve just as a 
“labor advocate” in ODM, that he 
wouldn't feel “beholden” to the unions, 
or feel that he is their instructed agent. 

“T'll make up my mind on questions 
as they come up,” he insisted. He said 
he would, however, consult at times 
with the unions’ United Labor Policy 
Committee on ODM problems. The 
unions accepted the terms. 

Harrison also talked to Wilson by 
telephone about the job offer. He told 
the ODM chief that while he would 
be a spokesman for labor he was ac- 
cepting the appointment with “no pur- 
pose other than to help achieve the 
objectives of ODM.” 
¢ No Specific Assignment—They didn’t 
discuss the details of Harrison’s job, 
although Wilson indicated that it 
wouldn’t be limited to labor affairs. 
Harrison isn’t expected to fill any 
specific administrative assignment in 
ODM or to serve solely as a labor as- 
sistant. He will specialize on labor 
problems, but will take on whatever 
assignment is tossed to him. 

Wilson also told Harrison that ODM 
will “keep him as busy as he has time 
to keep busy.” That will be about half 
of Harrison’s working time; he expects 
to divide his activities between union 
and ODM. However, he will continue 
to live off his $35,000 (or maybe $76,- 
000) from the union. On ODM’s pay- 
sheet he’s listed as “WOC’—serving 
without compensation. He’ll draw $15 
a day from the government in lieu of 
subsistence pay and collect official travel 
expenses. That's all. 

Wilson has a half-dozen aides. Harri- 
son ranks with the others just below 
Wilson’s top policy-setting level. As 
ODM is set up, he can’t make any 
policy decisions (that authority is given 
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countries all over 
the world have 

Service and Parts 
Facilities for 


Hyster Lift Trucks 


EVERY HYSTER DEALER IS A 
LIFT TRUCK SERVICE AND 
PARTS STATION....He has factory- 
trained mechanics skilled in mainte- 
nance and repair. He has an adequate 
supply of genuine Hyster parts. His 
service is quick, courteous, efficient. 

Hyster Lift Trucks (7 models) range 
in capacity from 2,000 to 30,000 
pounds. Hyster Salsbury Turret Trucks 
(4 models) for horizontal materials 
handling. 

Call your nearest Hyster dealer when 
you need fast service and parts delivery. 





HYSTER® COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 


2907 N. E. Clackamas... .Portiand 8, Ore. 
Peoria 1, Iinois 
..,. Danville, MMlinwis 

















when a few gallons 
in time will do? 


A carelessly thrown match . . . per- 
haps a pile of oily rags . . . then the 
jicture you see here . . . firemen 
Bovrng millions of gallons of water 
. . enough for a small-sized lake .. . 
in the smouldering ruins of a once 
broductive office. Unusual? No. It 
fappens 800 times every day. To- 
borrow ... perhaps before this day 
§ over, your business may be one of 


is" GIVES YOU SAFETY 
AT A SAVINGS 


few gallons of water in the right place, 
the right time, can keep your business 
fe from fire. There is one sure way to 
it... install a Viking sprinkler sys- 

m. Viking systems give you safety ... 
‘coved by fifty years of satisfactory con- 
‘ol or complete extinguishment of 96.1% 
all fires in sprinklered buildings. 
iking sprinklers give you savings .. . 
wer insurance costs from fifty to ninety 
r cent. Have a system tailor-made to 
ur business from the most complete 
ine in the industry . . . the Viking line. 
Get the benefits of Viking’s greater safety 
at a saving right away. Call your nearest 


Viking representative today. 


“Don’t gamble with fire— the odds are against you" 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
of “Fire and Your Business,” 
information on methods and 
costs of protecting you and your 
business from fire loss. 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


THE VIKING CORPORATION 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 





only to Wilson), but can only advise 
and make recommendations. 

¢ Labor’s Viewpoint—Mostly, he will 
be called on to give labor’s viewpoint 
On issues that come up. That can mean 
arguments, but Harrison isn’t worried 
about them. 

“I consider myself a public servant, 
doing a job for all the people, but with 
a labor viewpoint and background. I as- 
sume that is how Wilson and the 
others operate. They represent all the 
people, but their experience has been 
with management,” he said. 

“Anyway, I can get along with any- 
body. We may not agree, but I can 
get along with anybody.” 
¢ Used to Controls—Harrison is less 
averse than most labor leaders to con- 
trols over unions. He has had to do 
business under the Railway Labor Act, 
so he is used to controls—controlled 
negotiations with the roads, controlled 


rail rates as a buffer against raises. 

But he feels that controls should be 
used sparingly and only “with the coop- 
eration of all major economic groups.” 

“In an all-out shooting war,” he says, 
“you can get away with the imposition 
of controls—because of patriotism, most 
people will get behind them. But in 
this twilight period between war and 
peace, you need assent from business, 
labor, farmers, consumers, and other 
groups. The only way to get it is to 
bring them into the control-setting en- 
terprise.” 

Importantly for management, Harri- 
son is a business unionist, rather than 
a political idealist. He has no broad 
social reforms to work for while in a 
position of authority in ODM. Un- 
like CIO’s Walter Reuther, he has no 
ideas about remaking the whole na- 
tional economy. Harrison likes it about 
as it is. 


Labor’s Mobilization Team 


Most appointees to federal defense agencies are from 
Administration-supporting unions. Unaffiliateds protest. 


Organized labor has just about com- 
pleted its assignment of representatives 
to federal defense agencies. Only one 
post—labor adviser to Price Stabilizer 
Michael DiSalle—still is open this week. 
It will. go to a union leader to be 
chosen by the railroad brotherhoods. 

Here is the lineup: 

¢ Office of Defense Mobilization— 
George M. Harrison, president of the 
AFL railway clerks, is special assistant 
to ODM’s director, Charles E. Wilson 
(page 34). Harrison will divide his 
time between ODM and union affairs. 

¢ Defense Production Authority— 
Joseph D. Keenan, secretary-treasurer of 
AFL’s Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. and head of the federation’s La- 
bor’s League for Political Education, is 
assistant administrator of DPA. He will 
devote mornings to DPA, sit in on con- 
ferences on policy questions. 

¢ Economic Stabilization Agency 
—David J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer 
of CIO’s steelworkers, is assistant to 
ESA administrator Eric Johnston. 

e National Production Authority— 
O. A. Knight, president of CIO’s oil 
workers, is special assistant to NPA’s 
administrator, Manly Fleischmann. 
Knight is in charge of NPA’s Office of 
Labor Requirements. 

¢ Wage Stabilization Board—CIO’s 
three representatives are Emil Rieve of 
the textile workers; Joseph A. Beirne 
of the telephone workers; and John W. 
Livingston of the auto workers. AFL’s 
three representatives are Harry Bates 
of the bricklayers; Elmer E. Walker of 
the machinists; and William C. Birth- 
right of the barbers. 


¢ Defense Dept.—Albert J. Hayes, 
president of the International Assn. of 
Machinists (AFL), is manpower adviser 
to Assistant Defense Secretary Anna 
M. Rosenberg. 

¢ Defense Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion—Charles R. Ferguson of the United 
Mine Workers is deputy administrator 
of the DSFA. 

¢ ODM Labor-Management Man- 
power Policy Committee—Union mem- 
bers are President William Green and 
Daniel W. Tracy, of the electrical 
workers, for AFL; Joseph Curran, of the 
maritime workers, and Jacob Potofsky, 
of the clothing workers, for CIO; Ar- 
thur FE. Lyon, for the Railway . Labor 
Executives Assn.; and Harry See, of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
¢ Pro-Administration Men—Except for 
the United Mine Workers representa- 
tive in the DSFA, the United Labor 
Policy Committee made the appoint- 
ments. ULPC is the medium p sated 
which AFL, CIO, and railroad brother- 
hoods take joint action on mobilization 
matters. 

This means that the men going into 
government posts are from unions 
that support the Administration—es- 
pecially on mobilization controls. By 
and large, the appointees have got along 
pretty well with management in con- 
tract relations and presumably can on 
government boards, too. They are all 
practical-minded. 
¢ “Unpractical” Leaders Bypassed—The 
“idealist” type of leader who advo- 
cates social reform—notably Walter 
Reuther—isn’t on the list. Reuther is 
a member of the National Advisory 
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You can stake a Claim in Outer Space 


while GAS works for you 
in Research and Production 


YOUR HORIZONS ARE UNLIMITED because science breaks 
thru every boundary of space and time with new materials and 
new methods. In laboratories and production-lines where the work 
on rockets and atoms is carried out, GAS performs myriad tasks to 
facilitate your explorations in outer space, to validate your stake in 
the regions beyond the earth. 


RESEARCH COMES FIRST in this vast project. Gas plays its 
first important role in the laboratory. Here the versatility of Gas 
is demonstrated by its use in stills, ore roasters, Bunsen burners, 
blow pipes, evaporators, combustion furnaces, dryers. These few 
uses are but a prelude to even more vital tasks for Gas when 
laboratory findings reach— 


THE MANUFACTURING STAGE where the metals required 

for actual explorations are produced. First in iron, steel, copper, 
silver—then in aluminum, magnesium, beryllium, molybdenum, 
and other rarer metals and elements, the role of Gas in refining, 
alloying, fabricating expands with each new heat-processing requires 
ment. Then we need large quantities of — 


CHEMICALS FOR PROPULSION, because the penetration of 
outer space is a complete operation in which delicate processes are 
developed on a vast scale. Once again Gas supplies the heat and 
frequently the combustion by-products for desiccating, calcining, 
melting, catalytic conversions, assaying. Aside from the actual 
processing, Gas has also played its vital part in the development 
and manufacture of the control equipment for these manufactur- 

ing operations, and for the actual explorations. 


IN YOUR OWN RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION, even 
though you may not be concerned directly with these quests in 
outer space, you'll find versatile Gas a most valuable and depend- 
able tool. Since the expanding role of Gas is almost as unlimited 

as your horizons in outer space, you'll find it worthwhile to 
investigate this essential fuel. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE e¢ NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 














8:30 A.M. Inspector spots trouble 


and radios for repair crew—right from car. 


8:31A.M. Dispatcher ordersnear- 
est crew to trouble-spot. 


@- => 
8:32 AM. Truck gets rolling. 
No lost time. No lost ee 


8:35 A.M. Repairs start imme- 
diately. Service is restored . .. 
FASTER! 


RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 


Dept. R-16 
Camden, New Jersey 


Send me the new brochure on RCA 2-way Radio for Industry. 


Name 


SERVICE TRUCKS can be re-routed immediately 
to cover emergencies. Aimless driving is elimi- 
nated—large reserve fleets are not needed. 


Messages can be exchanged between dis- 
patcher and service crews whenever required. 
Installation .... and maintenance ... are accom- 
plished with fewer return trips. 

Cable-pulling, wire-laying, pipe-laying can 
be done faster and co-ordinated easier—through 
instantaneous communication. Load dispatchers 
can keep in constant touch with supply sources. 
Guesswork is eliminated! Outage time reduced! 
Service speeded! 

For the facts about RCA 2-way radio, write 
Dept. R-16, RCA Engineering Products, 
Camden, N. J. (In Canada, write: RCA Victor 
Company Limited, Montreal.) 


Just Out—new brochure tells how RCA 2-way 
radio systems can speed operations. 


o 
2 





Firm 





Address 








RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 4: 





Board on Mobilization Policy, . Presi- 
dent Truman’s advisory board. Along 
with CIO president Philip Murray, 
Green, and AFL. secretary-treasurer 
George Meany, Reuther sits in-on board 
meetings in the White House twice a 
month. According to ULPC, Reuther 
wasn’t tapped for a defense-agency post 
because of his work with the President’s 
advisory board. 

Whatever the reason, Reuther and 
CIO secretary-treasurer James B. Carey, 
both controversial figures, were by- 
passed for “‘practical” unionists. 
¢ Miners Stay Out—Meanwhile, a siz- 
able—and potent—bloc of organized la- 
bor isn’t taking part in ULPC’s co- 
operation with the mobilization effort. 

The United Mine Workers (600,000 
members) is on the outside. Its presi- 
dent John L. Lewis is dead set against 
any wage-price controls. Four railroad 
operating brotherhoods with more than 
430,000 members also have balked at 
throwing in their lot with ULPC. So 
have AFL’s carpenters (600,000 mem- 
bers) and teamsters (1-million mem- 
bers), AFL’s largest and most powerful 
unions. The carpenters’ president Wil- 
liam Hutcheson, as Lewis, opposes gov- 
ernment controls. 

Left-wing unions kicked out of CIO 
(about a half-million members) and a 
substantial bloc of independent unions 
also aren’t represented. When WSB 
appointments went in recently, the in- 
dependents protested. They said irs 
board, as now set up, is “stacked” 
favor of AFL and CIO and gives no 
representation to the many small un- 
affliated unions. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Steel employment reached a_ record 
665,700 in April and continued climk- 
ing in May, the American Iron & Steel 
Institute says. ‘The work week averaged 
40.5 hours; workers got an average 
$1.926 an hour—about 22¢ more than 
in April, 1950. 


& 
Staggered vacations will be used by 
more plants in the Cleveland area this 
summer—reversing a trend to two-week 


vacation shutdowns. Most plants still 
feel that mass vacations are more effi- 
cient, but they’re dropping them this 
year due to “the urgency of defense 
output.” 


% 
The rift in TWUA between Emil Rieve, 
CIO textile union head, and George 
Baldanzi, executive vice-president, wid- 
ened at a recent board meeting. Bal- 
danzi sought, unsuccessfully, a vote of 
censure aimed at Rieve’s activities. 
Word now is that one of the two will 
have to go at TWUA’s next conven- 
tion, in 1952. 
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If 


\ for color 


(and com in Caps ) 


... another packaging achievement 
developed by Canco 


“C” stands for the golden colored “‘C’”’ Enamel on the 
inside of some present-day cans. Here is how it came 
about. 

Some food products stain the inside of a bright tin 
can exactly as a cooked egg stains a shiny silver spoon. 
The two stains (on the silver spoon and in the tin can) 
have the same cause—a sulphur-bearing compound in 
the food. 

Canners in the early 1900’s called this phenomenon 
“corn black.” It was an annoying little thing —harm- 
less to people, but a fatal defect in the eyes of Mrs. 
Housewife. 

Chemists had an ingenious idea. They sought a 
harmless material which would combine with the sul- 
phur and so prevent the stain. They found it in Zinc 
Oxide, and Canco solved the tricky problem of incor- 
porating this pigment in an enamel lining for tin cans. 

The golden interior lining now found in cans of corn, 
peas and other food products is the result. It was 


named “‘C’”? Enamel, and like every other problem 
Canco has solved—the know-how gained has been 
widely applied to make containers to help people live 
better. 

For 50 years Canco has pioneered container improve- 
ments and will continue to do so as new problems arise. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York - Chicago + San Francisco « Hamilton, Canada 








FROM RESEARCH- 
TO PRODUCTION- 
TO CUSTOMER... 


One Monday, a harried manu- 
facturer came to Rogers and said that bis 
regular supplier had failed — that unless 
he had gaskets in one week his company’s 
vast assembly lines would shut down. 


: iN THREE DAYS, we converted a laboratory 

f DUROID into a production material. 
On Saturday we delivered the new 
DUROID, an asbestos-neoprene ma- 
terial, to our Fabricating Department, 
which, in the meantime, had built 
dies. On Monday, we flew the parts 
to the customer's plant. 


THIS NEW DUROID is a Rogers FIBERLOY, one 
‘ of many special formulations produced 
by us to meet special requirements. 
You may be looking for a unique ma- 
terial. Contact us if you are. We are 
specialists in special formulations. You 
mame it — we'll make it and fabricate 
it, too. 





Q. 
Qyd {nr Dells 7, Quich-Reading Bookiet 
~~ 
“Here's Rogers and 


AS Its Fiberloys” will 
help you decide if 
our materials have 
a place in your 
operations. Please 
write for it to 
Dept. B, Rogers 
Corporation, Man- 
chester, Conn. 














ROGERS CORPORATION 
Established in 1832 
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We The Past... 
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(as proposed by. - 
U.S. Forest Service 
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Drain on Wood Eases Up 


Better forestry and more efficient utilization of wood will 
help to conserve one of industry's favorite materials. Technicians 
are figuring out more and more new uses for waste. 


The long struggle to put U. S. timber 
cutting on a pay-as-you-go basis has 
scored some notable gains. But it has 
a long way to go yet. 

Lumbering is still on a deficit basis. 
In the peak war years and in 1947, 
Iumbermen, fires, and insects used up 
an annual 60-billion bd. ft.—almost 
double the annual timber growth of 
35.3-billion bd. ft. If we continue at 
our ae rate until 1964, the total 
stand of timber will be slashed 20% 
from its present 1,601-billion bd. ft. to 
1,116-billion bd. ft. 
¢ Kickback on Industry—If the deple- 
tion keeps up, industry some day will 
be forced to scratch frantically to find 
a substitute for one of its favorite ma- 
terials. 

In most lines, the whole production 


and packaging process would have to be 
engincered al] over again. 

But the picture isn’t so black as the 
figures make it look. A combination 
of better forestry and better utilization 
of wood promises to reverse the trend. 
¢ Experts Meet—At the annual mect- 
ing of the Forest Products Research 
Society in Philadelphia, the experts saw 
several signs of progress. ‘These dovetail 
into a program that wood technicians 
say could bring drain and growth into 
balance sometime between 1970 and 
1980 (chart). In fact, the U.S. Forest 
Service says that within 70 years we 
could break even with consumption 
above 70-billion bd. ft. Here’s the prog- 
ress report: 

¢ Farsighted timber cutters are 
planting new trees to replace those they 
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NOW You Can See Where You Can't Look | 


fell. But more planting is necessary. 

e Fire control and _preventives 
against destructive insects and blights— 
like blister rust—are being improved. 
But much remains to be done. 


¢ Real progress is being made in 
converting mill wastes like chips and The DIAMOND 
sawdust at new and useful materials : : : 
such as wallboard, panels, and vencers. 
Many of these schetuale ease the de- (WIRED TELEVISION) 
mand for wood itself. But lumbering : veel 
and milling are still wasteful. Only eas 
about half the timber cut is converted 
into primary lumber. Better mill prac- 
tices can get more lumber per tree. 

¢ Cutting practices are being im- 
proved, especially by the large com- 
panies, but much remains to be done. 
USFS warns against stripping a stand 
of high-grade trees, leaving only un- 
desirable timber. 

The FPRS conferees—wood men all+ 
agreed that wood has a big edge over 
most materials. It’s a crop that is 
harvested like grain. ‘As long as the 
sun shines and the rain falls, there need 
be no shortage of wood,” said Dr. J. A. 
Hall, director of the U.S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. But that depends on . ; es 
proper forest management, on what we ; These Are 


do to preserve a supply that today is ; ae 4 
still large enough to build a six-room ERS 5 LOORS RE NO. LONGER 
house for every man, woman, and child a — <a ff 
in the U.S., with some left over. 2 "a j —. - 
¢ Poor Quality—We’re doing too little : | & . Obstacles to Seeing 
now; it shows in the decline of timber b A cima Exactly What 
quality ‘as well as quantity. In the Be ; tt Que eae Ale 
south, veneer manufacturers can’t get a ig: Bis S i Is Happening | 
enough suitable hardwood logs. The ‘ : ae “A 
softwood timber left in Missouri is re- 
portedly inferior. Destructive logging 
and repeated burning have wiped out 
much oak-pine land in New Jersey, re- 
duced good forest acreage to scrub oak 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Deterioration 
in the Lake region is the worst. Most 
farm woodlands are stocked with short, 
limby, and defective oak and hickory 
trees. Farther north, scrubby aspen 
now grow where magnificent pines 
used to flourish. 

The USFS program to restore the sit- 
uation is gaining widespread acceptance 
among hardheaded timber operators. 
The cut-out-and-get-out philosophy of 
earlier decades was economical sawmill 
practice when standing timber sold for 
50¢ to $1.00 per thousand bd. ft. But 
with timber now up around $10 to $30 
per thousand bd. ft., it pays to grow 
trees as a crop. 

e Sustained Yield—Large and middle- 
sized timberland holders are practicing 

sustained-yield management—operating os x late iardeantin cedeaed Shemececdinedinanea aes 

a forest for continued production. hat i ti et Scoaianiiee <8 ials me prapssetei 

accounts for 35% to 40% of commer- The “Utiliscope’” (Registered U. S. Patent Office) 

cial forestland in this country, accord- 4538 

ing to the American Forest Products “a 2 intsnn ate heey 
dustries. Lumber operators like the LA et 
Weyerhauser Timber Go. with holdings DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 

in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION WRITE-FOR 
and the Goodman Lumber Co. in Ar- LANCASTER, OHIO e¢ OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES > ~—- BULLETIN 1025 \ 
Qiomond Specialty Limited hi Windsor, Ontarho \ 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured Quality Equipment For Industry 
\ 2 
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e Mystik Cloth 
Tapes 


Mystik Paper 
Masking Tapes 


Mystik Protecto- 
Mask 


Mystik Dri-Pipe 
Mystik Spra-Mask 


Mystik Sand-blast 


Fourteen 
Colors! 


This roll of Myst1K Tape (type 5800 C) leads 
the line of cloth tapes that supplied 65% of 
total needs of industry and the armed forces 
during World War II. Today, Mystik Tapes 
again are meeting the enormous protective 
shipping problems of military supply. Write 
for information and samples on the complete 
line of pressure-sensitive Mystik Tapes to 
meet every protective and production need. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2636 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 








“. . only 43% of each 
tree showed up in useful 


products...” 
WOOD starts on p. 42 


kansas are growing trees as fast as they’re 
cutting them down. 

The trouble is that much of the re- 
mainder of the roughly 350-million 
acres of commercial forests are held by 
44-million owners, many of whom treat 
their properties poorly. The American 
Bankers Association has set up a pro- 
gram to reach owners of farm wood- 
lands and other small holdings. Through 
state associations, ABA wants to educate 
bankers as to the income potential 
from well-managed woodlands. 

At the Philadelphia meeting, it was 
pointed out that if less of the tree were 
wasted, less timber would have to be 
cut. In 1944 only 43% of each tree 
showed up in useful products, 22% was 
used for Fuel the remainder was waste. 
C. D. Dosker, of Gamble Bros., Inc., 
said a 5% to 10% increase in yield per 
tree was possible. He recommended 
methods like more careful primary saw- 
ing, edging, and trimming; use of thin- 
ner mill saws; more careful seasoning 
and drying. 
¢ Useful Waste—No matter how care- 
ful you are, you’re bound to have some 
waste. Branches, small cuttings, saw- 
mill shavings, chips, and sawdust will 
always be left over. Efforts to convert 
these leftovers into useful wood prod- 
ucts are giving birth to some fascinating 
items. The conferees heard about bevies 
of new end uses for wood wastes. 
¢ Ground Small—Many fabricators are 
combining their wood wastes with plas- 
tic resins to produce wallboards and 
panels that are better than the all-wood 
counterpart in some respects. Rock 
Island Millwork Co. is typical. It cuts 
over 2-million bd. ft. of lumber per 
month, of which 15% to 18% is waste. 
RIM grinds its shavings and small cut- 
tings down to a constant particle size. 
To these particles it adds phenolic 
resins, subjects the mix to heat and 
pressure, and comes up with a board it 
calls Resinwood. It’s being used for 
door panels and furniture. 
¢ Laminated—U. 5S. Plywood Corp. just 
announced a laminated wallboard made 
of chips and flakes. This material, 
called Novoply, consists of a core of 
chips, with facings of flakes. The chips 
are impregnated with urea resins, then 
heat fusion produces the laminated 
board. The company says it will cost 
less than the cheapest plywood and 
recommends it for furniture and fix- 
tures, wall paneling, and core stock. 

A wallboard made of lumber too low- 
grade for plywood or veneer has been 
developed by Elmendorf Research, 
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ore Serapp/ 
ove Steel / 


America expects the steel industry 
to produce more steel this year. More 
steel requires additional scrap. Steelmakers 
need the help of all steel users to get every 
possible extra pound of scrap to meet the 
nation’s call for more steel production. We 
urge you to do your part. Turn in your 
scrap through your regular channels. 


P . ae 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


teel industry is using all its resources-to produce more steel, but it need 
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Riverside Cement Company 
Saved Triple the Cost 


of OZAL 


ID machine 
in | year! 


OZALID—the speedy copying process that 
replaces costly, old-fashioned “copying”! 


Six thousand dollars—more than three 
times the investment in an Ozalid 
Streamliner. Translated into dollars, that’s 
the amount Ozalid is saving Riverside 
Cement Co., of Los Angeles each year in 
manhours, and in increased production. 


Handwritten Accounting Reports 


By eliminating all statistical typing and 
proofreading, Ozalid not only cut labor 
overhead $3600 per year for Riverside, 
but operating reports are in the hands of 
management #1vVo days sooner, 

The secret? Today, Riverside’s account- 
ing and operating reports are prepared 
in pencil... the handwritten reports are 
reproduced directly by Ozalid. Any num- 
ber of accurate, readable, economical 
copies are immediately available! 
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Cuts Printing Costs, Too! 


Additional savings result from the elimi- 
nation of Riverside’s short-run printing 
bills of accounting forms, which formerly 
amounted to $2400 per year. Riverside’s 
use of originals pre-typed on translucent 
paper makes these runs unnecessary. 


More Versatile! 


Typical of the many uses for Ozalid at 
Riverside are copying of incoming cor- 
respondence and vendor's invoices. Sales 
maps and price lists are also duplicated. 
You can profit from Ozalid’s versatility 
—whether your business is large or small 
—in manufacturing or distribution. Get 
the full story on how Ozalid cuts down 
copying costs. Send for Free copy of “The 
Simplest Business System” — today. 


Cut Copying Costs 
...use 


OZALID 


Ozalid—A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Inc., a Chicago development firm that 
specializes in wood technology. Elmen- 
dorf stretches or distends veneer by 
wedging it apart without removing 
fibers. That increases the material’s 
width 8% to 10%. A heavy kraft 
paper, which can be resin-impregnated, 
then is bonded to the veneer with water- 
proof adhesive. 

Elmendorf calls its product Ply- 
Veneer, says it can do the job of ply- 
wood on exteriors of barracks, mess 
halls, and low-cost housing. 
¢ For Shipping—Distended veneer also 
has been put to work in boxes and 
has caught the eye of the military as 
well as commercial shippers. Such boxes 
contain about one-half the wood of a 
sawed wood box, weigh about half as 
much, and are lots stronger. A wood 
box containing 60 Ib. of shotgun shells 
shattered after three test drops; the Ply- 
Veneer box held up after eight drops. 

Should plastic resins get tight, wood 
wastes might be combined with non- 
critical materials to form wallboard. 
Elmendorf has converted short wood 
slabs and blocks to strands and mixed 
them with both gypsum and Portland 
cement. The calcine gypsum compo- 
sition job is tougher and should be 
cheaper’ than ordinary paper plaster 
board. A machine produced by El- 
mendorf produces strands cheaper than 
excelsior and is said to make the wood- 
strand-reinforced wallboard competitive 
with plaster board. 

Plastic product molders are blending 
wood po with phenolic resins. ‘They 
process the pulp mash into a flaky, 
fibrous sheet and cut it up into pre- 
forms. Molding these preforms at tem- 
peratures at 300F and at pressures of 
4,000 to 5,000 psi., these fabricators are 
making bowls, Kod trays, TV table sur- 
faces, and printing plate matrices. 

¢ Wood Sugar—For more than 100 
years now, researchers have tried to 
make another wood waste project pay 
off. It’s the production of sugar from 
wood. The process consists of passing 
a weak acid solution over wood chips at 
high temperature and pressure. Each 
pound of dry wood yields about 4 Ib. of 
sugar. The Forest Products Lab oper- 
ated a pilot plant for wood sugar during 
World War II. Cattle and dairy cows 
have thrived on wood molasses. Wood 
sugars aren’t commercially feasible yet; 
they cost too much to make. But chem- 
ists aren’t giving up. 


Index System 
Stores Metal Sheets 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft has taken 
a leaf from the indexer’s book to speed 
up a time-consuming job. 

Instead of laying out metal sheets 
in flat piles, the company now stores 
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its stock in “books” on vertical racks. 
The system cuts time in finding, and 
getting to, a particular sheet; P&W 
estimates the manhour saving at about 
90%. 

Normally, the company needs 25 dif- 
ferent aluminum and steel alloys for 
making jet engines. It uses about 355 
different sheet combinations of alloy, 
size, and thickness. 

Here is how P&W puts each book 
together: 

e A newly received crate of sheet 
metal is placed flat on a steel transfer 
rack, and the crate top is removed. 

¢ One cover of the book, made of 
plywood reinforced with steel, is laid 
over the opened crate. A steel channel 
hooked to the cover becomes the book’s 
backbone. 

e An overhead crane turns this 
package upside down, and the rest of 
the crate is removed. The second cover 
is put in place and attached to the 
backbone. 

Books, which hold up to 1,500 Ib. of 
material, are stored in vertical racks. In- 
dividual sheets can be just lifted out. 
This method takes 50% less storage 
space than flat storage, says P& W, and 
you can’t scratch the sheets either. A 
complete book can be brought to a 
shears or press in the factory, unused 
sheets and covers returned to the stor- 
age racks. 











Markers Without Pins 


Magnetic markers are a handy substitute for 
pegs and pins on visual control charts. 
These, made by Magnetic Merchandising, 
Inc., New York, will show daily changes in 
production schedules or inventory charts 
quickly and easily. Background is light- 
gauge steel panels, on which paper charts 
can be mounted. The panels come in 18-in. 
x 24-in. sections, can be clipped together to 
make any desired size of board. 
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lly marches on 


leather 


...and keeps marching only so long as the flow of 
leather, and countless other materials, continues. 
Bottlenecks, wherever they occur, are costly frequently 
disastrous. Versatile ConsoweLp Laminates and 
Impregnated Papers—with their hundreds of uses—break 
bottlenecks, solve material shortages problems. @ For 
example, tanneries break the bottleneck to stepped-up 
leather production with ConsoweLp Pasting Boards which 
dry hides faster...by permitting higher oven temperatures 
at increased conveyor speeds. @ You're more than 
likely to find Consowe xp vitally useful to you. Lighter 
than most metals, stronger than many, ConsoweELp: can 
improve your processes, products or properties...reduce 
maintenance, weight, waste and cost. @ Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Company—manufacturers of 
ConsowELp Laminates and Consolidated Enamel Papers— 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


Help for You Here? 
CONSOWELD Industrial Laminates can be 
sawed, formed, punched, stamped, drilled, 
milled, turned, threaded and planed. In panel 
form, they are used for refrigerator truck sub- 
flooring; tanning pasting boards; wall, door 
and floor surfacing in military housing, etc. 
CONSOWELD Decorative Laminates can be 
bonded to almost any smooth horizontal and 
vertical surface to make a finished surface that 
is good for a colorful lifetime. CONSOWELD 
Impregnated Papers, molded to plywood or 
basswood, make aircraft floor, wall and ceiling 
panels; ramps for cargo planes; seats for troop- 
Catrying aircraft. 








When you think 
of Pittsburgh . . . 


The Nation’s Leader in 
Industrial Expansion... 


Shirk of 
4 40) 18 3.) 





Since 1945, Pittsburgh leads all 
the nation’s metropolitan areas 
in industrial expansion—with 
$147,211,000 in industrial build- 
ing contracts, an additional in- 
vestment of $518 for each pro- 
duction worker in the Pittsburgh 
area. Here is further proof of the 
faith which industry has in 
Pittsburgh’s future. 

As industrial expansion con- 
tinues, new business opportunities 
are created .. . smaller companies 
+ prosper in supplying the specialty 
| needs of larger corporations .. . 
‘all businesses grow and thrive 
* along with the industrial giants. 
* You can get the facts on your 
new business opportunities in 
* Pittsburgh by writing to The 
| Pittsburgh Industrial Develop- 

ment Council, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

And for your banking require- 
ments in Pittsburgh, think of 

Peoples First National. With an 

intimate knowledge of this metro- 

politan area, and 18 offices located 
all around town, we are in an excel- 
ient position to serve your needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


48 
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Beams in Austin Co.’s lighting system hang from trusses of building at 5-ft. intervals. 
1 Besides holding fluorescent fixtures, they can also support electric lines and service piping. 


3 Finished layout can be changed by removing tiles and putting in more fluorescents. 
Austin Co. installed this system at Upjohn’s plant in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Lighting Aim: 


Ask an architect to name the strongest 
trend today in the design of plant and 
office interiors, and chances are he’ll 
tell you it’s flexibility. The interior lay- 
out that’s planned for the future, as well 
as the present, is easier and cheaper to 
revamp. 

Hand in hand with this shift to 
flexible interiors goes a change in light- 
ing: from bulbs to fluorescent tubes and 
flat sheet-type illuminators (BW—Aug. 
27’49,p39). 

e Two Companies—Austin Co., engi- 
neering and building contractors of 


Flexibility 


Cleveland, and Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., have both carried this trend 
further along in new lighting develop- 
ments. 
¢ Austin’s Ceiling System—Austin has 
a lighting system for fluorescents that’s 
an integral part of a ceiling, yet easily 
revamped for different lighting require- 
ments in the future. Upjohn Co.’s mod- 
ern pharmaceutical plant at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., got the first installation. 

Austin uses a trough-like shape made 
from heavy-gauge sheet steel, which the 
company calls a troffer beam. Installed 
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2 Ceiling of acoustical tiles fastens to the 
beams after they are hung. 


in a ceiling, the beam does two jobs at 
once: It is the receptacle for fluorescent 
fixtures and a structural support for 
the ceiling covering. 

Clamped to the supporting members 
of the ceiling, the beams run parallel to 
the length of the ceiling at intervals of 
three to five feet. After the lighting 
plan is figured out, the appropriate 
beams are fitted with fluorescent fix- 
tures. ‘The remaining ones are covered 
with a conventional ceiling material such 
as soundproofing tile. 

Later if there’s a change in the floor 
plan below, the ceiling tiles can be re- 
moved from the beams and replaced 
with light fixtures. 
¢ Heavy-Duty Beam—Besides being a 
holder for lights, the troffer beam is 
also designed to carry catwalks, electric 
lines, and service pipes. Tests at Aus- 
tin’s research laboratory show that the 
beam can take 160 Ib, per sq. ft., which 
is equivalent to a 40-lb. load when the 
beams are spaced at 4-ft. intervals. 

Austin estimates that the installation 
at Upjohn’s plant saved about 40¢ per 
sq. ft. of ceiling compared to lighting 
systems that are adapted to conventional 
ceilings. It saves by eliminating the 
special framework of fixture and sup- 
ports that is needed for present-day ceil- 
ings. 
¢ Sylvania’s Flat Sheets—Sylvania’s new 
development, which was announced last 
week, is an illuminator in thin flat 
sheets. The sheets glow when connected 
to electric lines and can be cut to al- 
most any size or shape. The material is 
already being sold to manufacturers of 
lighting equipment for specialized uses 
in consumer goods. 

Right now the illuminator has one 
foot in the research lab, the other in 
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Applied to your machines, REEVES Variable Speed Drives will 
deliver the exact speed needed for each operation . . . each oper- 
ator ... under every changing condition. Speed adjustment is 
positive and accurate within the fraction of an rpm... is ob- 
tained instantly, without stopping the machine. Automatic con- 
trol also available. REEVES is now standard equipment on 
2,615 makes of machines. Easily applied to machines in service. 
Write for complete information to Dept. 1. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY - COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in the specialized field of variable speed control 














PEASEWAY 


9) 


EASTWOOD 
A two bedroom home—modern 
as. this moment—designed by 
Robison Heap, noted contem- 
porary orchitect. 


NOW for the first time you can offer 
prefabricated contemporary design 
homes. Designed by noted architects 
Oscar Stonorov, Schwarz and West, 
and Robison Heap. 


Now’s the time to get the story on 
these Peaseway “New-Design” homes 
—first contemporary designs for folks 
who want modern precision built 
homes. 

And now's the time to learn about the 
Peaseway Plan—an assured method 
to increase your profits on homes by 
building more homes faster, turning 
over your capital more often, reduc- 
ing your costs and building homes 
that sell immediately. 

Peaseway homes give folks what they 
want—dquick construction and de- 
livery; floor plans to suit the needs of 
every size family, every pocketbook, 
and every taste from Cape Cod to 
Contemporary; quality, , durability, 
liveability—built-in to assure owner 
satisfaction. All this at established 
costs. 

Send today—just a few lines on your 
letterhead asking for the Peaseway 
Plan. Within a few days you'll receive 
the information that will point the way 
to bigger profits for you. So don't 
delay—send today. 


PeaSeway 


Write or phone: David H. Pease 
THEPEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 


CINCINNAT! 23, OHIO 


In business in Cincinmat: since 1893 











the commercial market. Sylvania must 
still do considerable work on the mate- 
rial before it comes into its own com- 
mercially. But lighting equipment 
makers have already used it in such 
low-intensity applications as clock faces 
and signs. 

To get the higher intensities needed 


for industrial use, the voltage applied to 
the sheet would have to be much 
higher, It would take about 500 v. to 
get low-level illumination for offices or 
small plant areas. But despite its power 
requirements, the sheet material is 
flexible and could be tailor-made to fit 
almost any lighting arrangement. 


Auto Makers Train Sights on Carbon 


Mobilization problems stop the trend to higher compres- 
sion. But elimination of carbon may give the same results. 


Detroit's auto-makers are taking a 
new tack in their efforts to get engines 
that are more economical and efficient. 

Mobilization demands and refining 

problems have put a damper on plans 
to boost compression ratios and octane 
ratings. Instead, industry engineers are 
now pinning their hopes to improve- 
ments in the “mechanical octanes’’—the 
design changes in an engine that will 
let it do a better job with today’s gaso- 
line. 
e Attention-Getter—That topic got 
plenty of attention at the latest summer 
meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at French Lick, Ind., and dis- 
cussions of “mechanical octanes” cen- 
tered chiefly on carbon deposits in auto 
engines. -SAE members generally agreed 
that removal of carbon deposits was one 
of the answers to curtailed work in 
compression and octane ratings. 

Carbon deposits are one of the main 
points in the problem of engine efh- 
ciency. Any new auto engine will run 
efficiently and economically, without 
leaning too much on the octane rating 
of its fuel. But drive your car a few 
thousand miles, and your engine will 
need all the octanes it can get from its 
gasoline. By that time carbon deposits 
will be doing their dirty work—caked up 
inside the combustion chambers. To 
overcome the effects, an engine with 
about 10,000 miles behind it needs 
eight to 10 more octane numbers than 
it needed originally in its fuel, according 
to J. B. Duckworth of Standard Oil Co. 
(Ind.). 
¢ Two Ways—There are two ways that 
carbon builds up in the cylinders. One 
form accumulates in thin layers, then 
breaks away to stick out in flakes. When 
the engine is running, the carbon flakes 
heat up and never get a chance to cool 
off. Usually their temperature is pretty 
close to the combustion point. When 
the fuel and air charges are compressed, 
the flakes can add enough heat to 
detonate the whole charge before the 
spark does. 

Or the deposits may simply build up 
against the wall. Then they reduce the 
over-all area of the cylinder, insulate 
the chamber against the water-cooling 
of the engine block, and consequently 


send the temperature of the engine way 
ae | 

¢ Choice—If Detroit engineers can lick 
the catbon problem, they will have 
two alternatives for their developmental 
work. ‘They can either build engines 
of higher compression for use on pres- 
ent-day| fuels; or they can continue to 
produce today’s engines, letting them 
run on! lower-quality, cheaper gasoline. 
Corridor talk at the French Lick get- 
together indicated that when that time 
comes Detroit will take the first course 
—designing engines of higher compres- 
sion ratios. 

But so far nobody knows a satisfac- 
tory way to keep carbon deposits from 
forming. 

Theoretically, the logical method is 
to doctor the fuel that actually causes 
the carbon. One oil company is doing 
this by experimenting with boron: A 
small amount of the element added 
to leaded gasoline reportedly can cut 
down octane requirements of an older 
engine (BW—Mar.31’51,p20). But there 
is one trouble researchers have found: 
that tetraethyl lead—the additive that 
raises gasoline octane values—seems to 
build up wall deposits faster than un- 
treated gasolines. And ultimately it 
causes a denser (but not thicker) car- 
bon layer than untreated lead fuels. Re- 
searchers are still a long way from find- 
ing ways to prevent deposit formation. 

Until ways are found, maintenance 
men in the industry will wave the flag 
for low-cost, periodic cleaning of en- 
gines. The most recent is the rice-bath 
method used by Oldsmobile (BW —Aug. 
5°50,p45). Chemical cleansers that are 
applied externally are also in the offing. 
¢ Self-Cleaning Engine—Right now 
two manufacturers have already tackled 
deposit elimination by revamping the 
engine, design so that it cleans as it 
operates. The idea has been used in 
Chrysler’s V-8 engine that came out 
earlier ‘this year (BW-—Jan.20’51,p71) 
and in a General Motors’ experimental 
job (BW—MayS’51,p42). 

Chrysler uses what engineers call a 
hemispherical chamber. The fuel 
comes into the combustion chamber in 
a swirling path that whips up a turbu- 
lence during the firing cycle. This gives 
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Now you can load box cars to capacity and count on the load reaching its destination without 
costly damage. You can speed up loading and unloading—cut car turnaround time, too. And 
you can eliminate expensive makeshift bracing, blocking, strapping. How? By using cars 
equipped with the Evans DF Loader—the Damage Free Loader. This flexible loader separates 
the load into units . . . supports it where necessary . . . secures it positively against shifting, no 
matter what its size or shape. Records show that, on the average, the DF Loader directly saves 
$81.90 on every carload—$35.40 in damage, $46.50 in dunnage. If you are plagued by box car 
shortages . . . if your merchandise suffers too much damage . . . if you are pumping too much 
labor and material into jerry built bracing—look into the DF Loader: the loader that lets two 
box cars do all the work of three. Evans Products Company, General Offices: 

Plymouth, Michigan. Plants: Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. S 
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No...but it’s another Star Income 
Producer for Ohio Farmers! 


Did you think it was the moon? It’s 
very much down to earth—the way 
it means business for Ohio farmers. 

It’s an egg... many times en- 
larged. Eggs are an important 
source of income for Ohio farmers 
($98,192,000 in 1949)—eggs are 
just one reason for big farm profits. 

Ohio is in the top dozen states for 
lots of crops: corn, winter wheat, 
hay, soybeans, clover, hogs, chick- 
ens and dairy products—and more. 
Bigger variety of income sources 
is what makes Ohio stronger, stead- 
ier the year round—éetter for you! 
Ohio farmers are heavy buyers of 
trucks, tractors, garden tractors, 
autos, gas and oil, fertilizer, feed, and 
dairy, poultry and barn equipment. 


More than this, Ohio farmers 
enjoy a steadiness through the years 
that’s just as important. An abun- 
dance of big, nearby markets is one 
reason for it. This top farm market 
is an easy, sure one to reach. For 
Ohio farm families are steady in 
another way—in their reading of 
THE OHIO FARMER—which twice 
a month reaches 2 out of 3 of ail 
Ohio farm families. 

Two other top third states offer- 
ing the same fine opportunity for 
farm sales are Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, served by MICHIGAN 
FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. For the full story, write 
B1013, Rockwell Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 


Fe Ouio FARMER 


Cleveland 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 





moré-even burning and less residual 
carbon. 

GM’s method of compression turbu- 
lence is somewhat similar to Chrysler’s. 
Here the fuel feeds into a small, con- 
fined combustion chamber. Rushing 
into this constricted space, the fuel mix- 
ture also becomes turbulent. And, again, 
there’s more-even burning. 

The results in both cases are almost 
identical. Although small carbon de- 
posit; build up in the engines, the 
“mechanical octanes” help offset the 
effects on combustion. That way fuels 
of lower octane ratings can be used in 
engines of higher compression ratios. 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Du Pont’s license agreement with 
Chemstrand, covering production of 
nylon: yarn (BW—May5’51,p112), was 
wrapped up and signed. Chemstrand 
were a plant at Pensacola, Fla., that will 
ave a yearly output of 50-million lb. 

e 


Electric power from atomic energy, a 
project being pushed by Monsanto 
Chemical (BW—Feb.3’51,p28), has off- 
cially gone into the research stage, with 
a contract between Monsanto and 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri. Al- 
though Union will cooperate in research, 
President J. W. McAfee says that the 
company “does not necessarily propose 
to join Monsanto in the actual con- 
struction of a plant,” 

° 
The shortage in hog bristles is the reason 
for Pittsburgh Plate Glass’ adoption of 
synthetic bristles for its paint brushes. 
The bristles, made by extrusion, are spe- 
cially shaped to hold i have more 
resistance to water softening. 

4 
Demand for instruments that control 
the processes of the chemical, petro- 
leum, and rubber industries is running 
250% to 300% above pre-Korcan levels, 
according to H. F, Devers, head of 
Minneapolis Honeywell Brown Instru- 
ment Division. 

e 
Gas equipment for industrial use will 
get a code of standards for performance 
and safety. Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Assn. is drawing it up. 

2 
More contrast in the pictures of video 
and radar tubes is what GE is after in 
its work on a tube with a transparent 
screen. Instead of coating the screen 
with gray powder, GE would let the 
dark recesses of the tube show through. 


* 
On stream: Shell Oil’s new dodecyl 
benzene plant began production at 
Wood River, Mo. Output will help 
ease the tight supply of base materials 
for detergents. 
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’s strongest tape? 


SO STRONG a “tug of war’”’ between two strong 
men doesn’t break an. inch-wide strip of it! No 
other strapping material of the same width and 
thickness can equal “SCOTCH” Brand Filament 
Tape No. 880 for combined strength and 
resiliency. Tests prove it. 


Thousands of tiny rayon filaments run continu- 
ously through the length of the tape to reinforce 
it just as steel bars reinforce concrete. That’s 
why this tape gives you as much as 5 times the 
tensile strength, 50 times the tear-resistance of 
most industrial tapes now on the market. 


And these same filaments, embedded in pressure- 
sensitive adhesive, act as shock-absorbers that 
“give” and “recover” under the roughest handling 
—absorb shocks and jolts again and again. 





Ask your jobber for it today! Or write for com- 
plete information to: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., Dept. BW61, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


.eeit protects costly 
IBM business machines 


SO STRONG that International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation finds it ideal for reinforcing 
overseas shipping cartons that contain delicate 
electronic machines. “SCOTCH” Brand Filament 
Tapes are available in colors, red, black, white, 
and transparent to provide quick, easy identifi- 
cation of carton’s contents. 








NOTICE! “SCOTCH” Filament Tape has the approval of all 
types of common carriers and meets the strict requirements 
of U.S. Postal regulations and the Railway Express Agency 
for bundling and reinforcing of fibre boxes and containers. 


PGP ELEOR Has pt ahh aad 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


FILAMENT TAPE 





The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trade marks for the more than 100 p itive tapes made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 
MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “‘Scotch’’ Sound Recording Tape, ‘ “Undersea!” Rubberined i “Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 


“Safety-Walk”’ Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” ‘Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
General Export: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. In Canada: Canadian Minnesota Mining & 


Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Canacta. 
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F YOU are a stockholder or an executive in a close corpora- 
tion, you will be interested in what happened in the case of 
Charles Willard. 


For many years, Charles Willard was one of the principal 
stockholders in a small close corporation. When he died a 
couple of years ago, he left a legacy of trouble both to his 
family and to his former business associates. 


By inheriting his shares of the stock, his widow, Ruth 
Willard, immediately became an interested and important 
stockholder of the corporation. As such, she wanted to take 
an active part in the affairs of the business. She was soon con- 
vinced, however, that her complete lack of experience would 
probably do the company—and herself—more harm than 
good. 


On the other hand, she realized that it would not be wise to 
have so much invested in just this one company unless she 
were active in it. Because no matter how able she knew the 
management to be, there was always the chance that future 
changes and future fluctuations in the business might impair 
her income seriously. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 


After thinking it over, Ruth Willard decided to sell the 
stock and invest the money in more diversified securities. 
Her first thought, of course, was to sell all of her stock to the 
other stockholders. But although they wanted it, they were 
unable to agree on a price that was mutually satisfactory. 
And even if they had agreed, it is doubtful if they could have 
raised enough money to buy that much stock without con- 
siderable delay. 

What finally happened was that Ruth sold the stock to 
someone outside the corporation—even though she still didn’t 
get as much for it as she had hoped she would. The result was 
complete dissatisfaction all around. The other stockholders 
now have an outsider trying to exercise his authority in the 
affairs of the company—and Ruth still feels that she was 
treated unfairly. 

Not one of these problems need have arisen when Charles 
Willard died. A New York Life agent could easily have helped 
the company prepare ahead of time for just such an emergency 
as this—with a Business Life Insurance Plan especially de- 
signed for Close Corporations. 


AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY 














in a Closed 
Corporation 


Under the plan, all of the stockholders would have entered 


into an agreement under which the survivors were bound to ° 


buy, and the estate of a deceased stockholder was bound to 
sell the stock according to a price formula contained in the 
agreement. To assure the necessary funds being on hand when 
needed, each of the stockholders, including Charles Willard, 
would have been insured for an amount equal to the value of 
his stock. 


In this way, the surviving stockholders would have been 
able to keep full control and ownership of the business auto- 
matically and without fear of outside interference. Ruth 
Willard could have received a fair price for her husband's 
stock immediately —without haggling, without pressure, with- 
out worry. Everything would have worked out to everyone’s 
complete satisfaction—with no delays, no trouble, no 


arguments. 
* * 7 


Every year, in thousands of businesses, Business Life In- 
surance is being used as the ideal way to guarantee financial 
protection if principal stockholders, major executives, part- 


IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


# 


Naturally, names used in this advertisement are fictitious 


ners or important firm members die. It provides increasing 
cash reserves both to meet future contingencies and to take 
advantage of future opportunities. 


It will pay you to get all the facts about Business Life 
Insurance now. For free booklet giving full information, 
simply mail coupon below. Or better yet, call your New York 
Life agent and talk it over with him. You are under no obli- 
gation either way. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


a aR MRR eA SACRE 5 pee a te aE 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
I would like, without obligation, a free copy of booklet(s) checked: 


[_] Close Corporation Insurance 
Partnership Life Insurance 
[-] Key Man Insurance 


NAME____ 


ADDRESS. 


CITY ZONE_____STATE. 
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What makes the plate 
ship-shape? 


eee U6 bral [ Ask this shipyard worker. He knows that for top 


quality joints, steel plates should be free of rust and dirt before welding 
and he knows the way to clean them fast is with Osborn power brushes. 


The world’s leaders in this field are Osborn Disc-Center* Wire 
Wheel Brushes and Wire Cup Brushes. These rugged tools clean parts 
prior to welding. And they clean slag and weld spatter from joints 
after welding. Their high-speed, efficient operation gets the jobs done 
quickly .... saves precious man-hours! 

Fabrication cleaning is only one of many places where you can save 
time and improve products with power brushing. The Osborn Brush- 
ing Analyst will gladly survey your cleaning and finishing operations 
to help you. Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
505, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


*Trademark 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN...RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE 
FOR QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Selling by Machine 

A tiny machine called Message Re- 
peater serves as a salesman or safety 
supervisor, says Mohawk Business Ma- 
chines Corp. The unit—6 in. x 54 in. 
x 5 in.—records a two-minute message, 
plays it back continuously or periodi- 
cally, unattended. It puts across a sales, 
advertising, public relations, or safety an- 
nouncement in stores, plants, and banks. 

You can operate the Message Re- 
peater in several ways. There are knobs 
on the front if you want to control by 
hand. Or you can operate it electrically 
or mechanically, using a device such as 
a photoelectric cell. 

The recording tape is housed in a 
plastic-covered cartridge about the size 
of a pack of cigarettes. As you plug the 
cartridge into the machine, it puts the 
works into operation. The machine re- 
winds automatically as it plays. 

A single tape handles a succession of 
different messages. But you can replace 
it if you want to keep or ship a recorded 
talk. Message Repeater comes equipped 
with an amplifier that delivers 14 w. 
¢ Source: Mohawk Business Machines 
Corp., 47 West St., New York City. 

e Price: $149.50. 


Materials Handling Kit 

It pays to get a picture of your prob- 
lem—particularly if it’s a materials han- 
dling problem, says Triometric, Inc. 
With a kit from Triometric, you can 
construct and analyze flow diagrams 
visualizing the movements of materials 
in a plant, warehouse, or terminal. ‘That 
way you're in a better position to judge 
current handling practices and routes, 
and find ways to improve them. 

The kit includes a_ plastic-surface 
planning board with ruled squares, over 
900 scaled templates representing per- 
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you can 
count on 





TORRINGTON ////)/ BEARINGS 


... for faithful performance and smooth anti-friction operation. 
... for savings in machining time and costs. No grooves or 
shoulders are needed . .. just a plain bore housing machined 
to proper dimensions. 





..- for fast, economical assembly. A simple arbor press oper- 
ation seats the bearing by press fit. Spacers or retainers are 
not required. 

And you can help your customers reduce maintenance. 
Needle Bearings require a minimum of service attention. 

Our engineers will be glad to help you put these and other 
Needle Bearing advantages into your-product. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. ° South Bend 21, ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 























TORRINGTON /‘/0// BEARINGS 


NEEDLE + SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER - STRAIGHT ROLLER - BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS 











Why They 
Went To 


Oklahoma § 


THE OIL INDUSTRY MARKET 


A. B. HOMER* 
President, 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 

says: 
“Bethlehem Supply Company, a Bethlehem 
Steel subsidiary, has been active in Oklahoma 
since the late Thirties, Bethlehem Supply operates a 
plant at Tulsa for the manufacture of oil well machin- 
ery, and has stores for the distribution of oil field 
equipment and supplies in producing and refining areas 

throughout the state. 


“During the past years, Bethlehem Supply operations 
in Oklahoma have steadily expanded. The plant at Tulsa 
has been modernized and enlarged, and the number of 
field stores has grown. 


“Oklahoma’s superb natural resources and the spirit of 
enterprise and progressiveness of its people are factors 
highly favorable to industrial progress, and to the con- 
tinuing development of Bethlehem Supply Company’s 
operations in the state, to meet the growing demands 
of the oil industry.” 


“Above statement a direct quota- 
tion in Mr. Homer's own words. 


Oklahoma has many business advantages in addi- 
tion to those which appealed to Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. Send for this book of information 
which describes graphically, 12 of this state's 
favorable factors. A special confidential survey 
report relating to your own business will be 
prepared on request. 


gETHLEHEY 





STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 








sonnel and equipment, and colored 
strips to show boundaries of build- 
ings, storage areas, and the like. One 
booklet describes the proper method of 
preparing flow diagrams. ‘The other 
gives step-by-step directions for analyz- 
ing and improving materials handling 
methods and includes routes, equip- 
ment, storage patterns, and traffic. 

e Source: Triometric, Inc., 711 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

e Price: $10, $17.50, and $27.50. 


No-Sway Pipe Supporter 


Dancing and swaying has its place, 
but when plant piping starts ‘to perform 
this way—watch out. Vibrations caused 
by high pressure and temperature, or 
even by high winds (if the pipes are 
outside), can seriously damage or 
destroy a pipeline. To prevent this, 
Bergen Genspring Corp. makes pipe 
supporters that act somewhat like auto- 
mobile shock absorbers. 

A supporter consists essentially of a 
cylindrical housing for an arrangement 
of springs that fits onto a hanger. Sus- 
pended from the ceiling or from beams, 
the hanger supports the pipe. The com- 
pany builds three different units to 
handle varying degrees of pipe motion. 

¢ If a line has some thermal or 
mechanical movement, the Variable- 
Support Spring Hanger uses a single 
spring setup to absorb the vibration, 
which prevents its being transmitted to 
the building. 

¢ If the vibration is severe enough 
to cause the hanger to vibrate along with 
the pipe, vou should use the Non- 
Resonant Variable-Support Hanger. By 
using two springs, the nonresonant sup- 
porters break up the vibrations. 

¢ For last-resort cases, the company 
has a Non-Resonant Sway Brace. With 
this, springs that resist the swaying mo- 
tion are helped along in their damping 
effect by cast-iron brake shoes, 
¢ Source: Bergen Genspring Corp., 15 
Park Row, New York City. 


Raincoat for Laminates 


Garan Chemical Corp. has developed 
a glass fiber treatment designed to cut 
the strength loss of plastic laminates 
to 10% or less. The laminates can lose 
as much as 40% to 50% of their 
strength if they pick up 1% water. 

Garan uses standard textile treating 
equipment to apply the finish to glass 
cloth. ‘Then it sells the cloth by the 
square yard to laminators. The lami- 
nators, in turn, apply polyester resins 
to the cloth, press it into a laminate. 

Garan says one of its treated lam- 
inates had a flexural strength of 65,000 
Ib. psi. after being covered with water 
for 30 days. 
¢ Source: Garan Chemical Corp., 7213 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles. 
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TNT 
500 Ibs. 


$2800.00 An Hour and worth every penny of it! Even 
though the cost of freedom might seem staggering in 
terms of a single howitzer barrage—in terms of civilian 
effort, our freedom is the biggest bargain in the history 
of mankind. On an average, we work less than two 
hours a day to pay the cost of defending our rights and 


Smokeless Powder Civilian Manhours 
300 Ibs. 1400 hrs. 


privileges as free men and women. 

Skill and speed in our work keep freedom a part- 
time job... enable us to enjoy a richer spiritual and 
material life. But even if freedom were a full-time job, 
it would be well worth the effort as millions of en- 
slaved people would testify ... if they could. 

Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Antennae and drive units for radar FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
systems * automatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons-elevating machinery * AMF and Union bakery equipment automatic pinspotters, 
and azimuth mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks «airplane parts bowling equipment and supplies * DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
e mobile ovens « electronic training devices « naval ordnance rolled pensers * Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines * Wahistrom 
and welded steel products ¢ various special military developments. chucks and tappers « Roadmaster bicycles « Cleve-Weild tire rims, 








“We've used Hammermill Bond for 
years —on our printer's advice!’ 


It’s just common sense to consult 
your printer about paper. He 
knows paper—and can draw on 
practical experience to serve your 
particular printing needs. If he 
recommends Hammermill Bond— 
as thousands of printers do—you 
may be sure it’s right for you. 

Judge Hammermill Bond for 
yourself. Send for The Working 
Kit of Hammermill Bond, which 
helps you get the most use out of 
the business printing you buy. 
It’s FREE. 


“‘1 like your 
letterhead, Jim... 
what paper 

do you use?”’ 


BOND 


You can obtein business printing on 
4 i! papers wh er you see 
this shield on a print shop windew. Let 
it be your assurance of quality printing. 





Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—The Working Kit of 


HAMMERMILL BOND. 





Position 





LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Bothered by fuse changing in the dark? 
Noma Electric Corp., 55 West 13th 
St., New York City, has a safety plug 
that prevents a short from reaching the 
household lighting circuits. The two 
5-amp. fuses in the plug can be easily 
replaced if a short circuit occurs. 


° 
A rotating roll clamp from Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is now 
available for attachment to 2,000-lb. 
fork trucks. You can rotate the unit 
through 90 deg., pick up a cylindrical 
container from a_ horizontal position 
and stand it on end, or vice versa. 

e 
A concrete floor hardener prevents ab- 
sorption of oil, grease, and chemicals 
that cause surface breakdown. You ap- 
ply the liquid, called Flintcrust, by 
flushing. Manufacturer, Flexrock Co., 
Philadelphia, says that § gal. covers 
about 100 sq. ft. 


e 
Fingertip wrenches from RCA Victor, 
Camden, N. J., help to hold, place, and 
adjust nuts in hard-to-reach corners of 
radios and television sets. The tiny 
tools are worn on the finger. A set has 
five wrenches—for the most common 
nut and bolt sizes. 


© 
Anchorlite, from Pyle National Co., 
1334 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, brings 
overhead illumination to hard-to-reach 
places. 


Wrap It—the Easy Way 


One hand is all you need to dispense the 
right amount of cellulose tape for package 
wrapping with this Grip-A-Tab (Model 90). 
Your free hand holds the wrapping in place 
as you press the lever, roll out a preset 
length (up to 4 in.). The dispenser handles 
tape from } in. to 1 in. wide. The manufac- 
turer is Derby Sealers, Inc., Grip-A-Tab Di- 
vision, Derby, Conn. 
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Ready for shipment from J&L, this wide variety of wire will go into thousands of different products. 





= J&L...A MAJOR PRODUCER OF MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 
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Coler photograph by Corneliu 


keeps pace with military and civilian needs 


MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE is just what the name implies. It 
is steel wire used by manufacturers in the fabrication of thou- 
sands of useful products from paper clips to battleship hawsers. 

Our modern world is actually held together with steel wire 

. Steel wire for telegraph and telephone lines, steel wire for 
the strength to support high tension aluminum and copper 
cables that conduct electricity from power plants to industry 
and home. Ships, tanks, trucks, automobiles are knitted together 
with welding rods made from steel wire. Wire cables are the 
sinews that support suspension bridges, do the heavy lifting, 
hoisting, hauling, and conveying. Steel wire for springs—from 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


delicate wire coils in precision instruments to springs of varioug 
strengths that support you when you sleep, sit or ride. 

Wire-making is a custom job, whether it be wire for making 
bed springs or tough military wire entanglements. And wire® 
making is an art as well as a science at J&L. We've been in thé 
steel wire business for 40 years and take pride in our modertt 
machines, skilled workmen and expert metallurgists. 

Right now J&L has under construction a new mill of the 
latest design which will mean even better quality wire for users. 

J&L will continue to keep steel wire production flowing to 
match the pace of military and essential civilian needs. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


STEEL WIRE 


Drawings by Town Studios 


ANY 


STEEL WIRE 


. « . puts comfort in furniture . . holds your car together 
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tote box 

; tray 
shipping container 
trough 


instrument case 


tool chest 

foot locker 
refrigerator locker 
laundry basket 
machine housings a 
machine guards 

truck body 

trailer body 


luggage 

laundry hamper 
medicine cabinet 
file cabinet 
telephone booth 


waste basket 
garbage pail 
kitchen cannisters 
ducts 


rods 


helmets 
radomes 
shelters 


structural panels 


boat hulls 
sinks 





baby carriages 


light reflectors 
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vat shape is your product in ? 


Be it large or small...simple or complex... 


There’s a new raw material ... Cyanamid’s LAMINAC® Resin... which has gained 
broad, growing acceptance for military and civilian production. 


Laminac lets it be shaped with ease... 


with or without pressure, with or without heat . 2 . which means you can 
produce giant-sized parts at a fraction of the toolage costs required to form 
metals (spinning, deep-drawing, etc.) .. . and all in one piece! 


with various reinforcing fillers . . . such as glass fibers, paper, jute and organic 
fibers, to produce parts having a range of properties, and a range of surface effects. 


Laminac gives it these “essential” properties... 


light yet strong. Lighter than aluminum, yet weight for weight, stronger than 
steel. For example, the housing for a portable air compressor now molded in 
LAMINAC weighs only 50% as much as its metal predecessor. Another case: 
Engineers designing a 9-foot-diameter photometer estimated that it would weigh 
3500 Ibs. if cast in iron. Molded in LAMINAC, it weighed just 700 Ibs. 


impact strength. So high that LAMINAC has been used to make bullet-proof vests! 


all kinds of resistance. Weather ... salt water... exhaust fumes . . . engine 
heats . .. household detergents ... rot... rust... sunlight. 


color, cleanliness. A variety of colors may be molded in and they go through 
from surface to surface. Can't chip, crack, peel. Whether the surface of the finished 
product be dull or glossy, it’s easily washed clean. 





Are you working on defense orders? Design- 
ing a new product? Redesigning an old one? 
LAMINAC may well help you. If you would 6 
like to know more about this extraordinary 
new raw material, write for your free copy 


of “The Story of LAMINAC Resins”. Today! ° 
AMERICAN LOMPAN}) 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 
30D ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Yi 








In Canada: North American CYANAMID LIMITED 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada J 











Cartons that could 
sail the Seven Seas ... A water-resisting glue line or laminating solid fibre 


board for the manufacture of cartons... the answer to boxes that must carry bottles 


of liquid or travel in places with high humidity... another problem soived by 
Glidden soybean research. This is the latest of many products that have come 
from the discovery of Glidden Alpha Protein*—the first pure isolated vegetable 
protein ever to be made available to industry. From Glidden leadership in 

its never-ending search for new benefits from the soybean have come, 

and are coming, many other discoveries for better industrial 

products, better foods, as well as dramatic developments 


in the field of pharmaceuticals, 


In laboratories, from coast to coast, Glidden PLANNED RESEARCH is helping 

industry to reduce costs and increase manufacturing efficiency with present products— 

and to discover new ones. DECENTRALIZED—for close contact with customers 

—yel INTERLOCKED for interchange of ideas and testing—Glidden Planned 

Research is available to you in any of the following fields. Your inquiry is invited. 

The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. In Canada, The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto. 


Principal Glidden Products: DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Margarine, Mayonnaise, 

Salad Dressing, Shortening, Salad and Cooking Oils, Shred Coconut, Spices and Extracts, Worcestershire 

Sauce; Puff Pastry Margarines and Shortenings for the Bakery Trade; Special Ingredients for Confectioners 

PAINTS: Spred Sarin; Spred-Flat; Spred-Luster; Japalac* and Ripolin* Enamels; Speed-Wall*; Pli-Namel; 

Spray-Day-Lite; Endurance* and Endurance* Imperial House Paints; Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; Industrial 

cAnother new Glidden Achievement Finishes; Graphic Arts and Sign Finishes; Glidair Aviation Finishes * SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: Alpha* Protein; 
Prosein*; Fine Chemicals; Cortical and Sex Hormones; Lecithin; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Soybean Meal 

through Planned Research and Flakes; Edible Emulsifiers « FEEDS: Poultry and Live Stock Feeds and Concentrates ¢ VEGETABLE OILS: 
Soybean, Coconut, Cottonseed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils * CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS: 

Zopaque* Titanium Dioxide; Sunolith* Lithopone; Cadmolith* Cadmium Colors; Litharge; Red Lead; Euston* 

White Lead; Cuprous Oxide; Zinc Sulphate Crystals * METALS AND MINERALS: Cubond* Brazing 

Compounds; Powdered Iron, Copper, Lead and Tin; Glidden Type Metal; Babbitt; Solders; Barytes; 

Ilmenite * NAVAL STORES: Pine Tars and Rosin; Turpentine; Solvents; Rubber Compounding Agents; 


© 1961, The Glidden Company © Trademark Registered Resins; Resinates; Terpene Chemicals; Rosin Oils; Guai-a-phene and Glidcol Anti-Skinning Agents. 

















BOOK REVIEW 


MARRINER ECCLES’ autobiography paints candidly the Washington struggles of . . . 


An Old Bold New Dealer 


The man who bossed the Federal Reserve through some 
of its most critical years explains his policies and his continuing 
battles with the Treasury. His book sounds like a swan song. 


“There are old New Dealers and 
there are bold New Dealers, but there 
are no old bold New Dealers.” That’s a 
Washington wag’s paraphrase of the 
old gag about World War II combat 
pilots. 

Federal Reserve Board member Mar- 
riner Stoddard Eccles is the exception 
to this rule. One of the boldest of the 
early New Dealers, he is still in Wash- 
ington more than 17 years after he first 
headed east from Utah. 

Eccies has just published what he 
calls “‘an autobiography in economics.”* 
It is an inside story—told by a man who 
was there—of the many New Deal ex- 
periments with banking, credit, and 
control of the business cycle. Whatever 
else they may say, the book’s brutally 


"© Bachontag Frontiers, M. S. Eccles, Alfred A, 
Knopf, New York, 1951. $5. 
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frank pages suggest that this old bold 
New Dealer is now getting out of Wash- 
ington for good. 

¢ Rare Candor—Eccles’ memoirs add 
another volume to the growing book 
shelf about the New Deal years. Few 
have been written with such candor, 


because few New Dealers were as ruth-. 


lessly logical and direct as Eccles. In 
few of them was there the will to keep 
from looking back at the folkways they 
claimed were outmoded, 

Eccles was almost always consistent 
by his own lights. When Treasury Sec- 
retary Morgenthau preached the doc- 
trine of a balanced budget in November, 
1937, as the way out of the recession 
then developing, Eccles despaired. But 
in the postwar years he confounded 
some of his old associates by arguing 
logically that the deficit spending theory 


pe, ol big surpluses in good. times. 

eaBockes connection 
with the } the New Deal began in February, 
1933, when he met Stuart Chase, the 
economic journalist, in Salt Lake City. 
Chase liked the westerner’s ideas. He 
persuaded Eccles to go to New York for 
a talk with Rexford Tugwell, the brain- 
truster. 

Some weeks later, Eccles lunched 
with Tugwell! in a drugstore booth near 
the Columbia University campus. The 
two hit it off. Later that year Eccles 
went to Washington for a round of 
talks. But he didn’ ’t stay. He headed 
for Utah, only to be called back 
shortly by Mcceatithen to become his 
special assistant for monetary and credit 
matters. 
¢ Revitalized—It was in September, 
1934, that Morgenthau told Eccles that 
he had recommended him to Roosevelt 
as the new head of the Federal Reserve 
Board. With typical energy the Utah 
banker set to work to blueprint a re- 
vitalized Reserve System. Mainly he 
wanted to shift authority from the re- 
gional Reserve banks to the Reserve 
Board in Washington and to loosen up 
the System as a source of credit. Roose- } 
velt agreed, and on Noy. 10, 1934, his 
nomination went to the Senate. 
¢ Hostility—Immediately after taking 
over the board, Eccles went to work 
whipping into shape the legislative pro- 
posals that were to eierge as the 
Banking Act of 1935. Because of the 
hostility of Sen. Carter Glass, certain 
banking interests, and Reserve Bank 

residents, the final act was not to 
Erccles’ complete liking. But on most 
points he got his way. 

The act reorganized the Reserve 
Board and removed from its member- 
ship the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Comptroller of the Currency. It estab- 
lished the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee, composed of the seven Board 
members plus five Reserve Bank presi- 
dents. To this committee it gave control 
of the major credit control device of 
buying and selling government securi- © 
ties in the open market. Purchase of § 
Treasury issues in the market results in © 
pumping new cash into the banking sys- 
tem and eases money. Sales have the 
opposite tightening effect. Previously 
each individual Reserve bank did its 
own buying and selling; hence it was 
harder to get a coordinated policy. 

The change was vital; it brought con- 
trol of open market operations back to 
Washington. 

* Unified System—FDR disappointed 
Eccles after the 1936 election by failing 
to support him on a pet project—a uni- 
fied banking system. Eccles’ logical, 
efficient mind was impatient with a 
banking system that included the Re- 
serve Board, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and 48 state banking 
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SHOULD BE GEARED TO YOUR COMPANY EARNINGS 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE STEADY 


Your company probably can 
afford the permanent com- 
mitment of an adequate 


pension system, 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE ERRATIC 


Your company probably can 
best solve the retirement 
problem through a deferred 
profit-sharing trust—or a 
combination of a modest 
fixed pension commitment 
plus a profit-sharing retire- 


ment plan, 


FIND OUT what plan 
BEST fits your business 


Let us help you with come 
plete analyses, including 
cost estimates. There is no 


obligation, of course. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company 


or 
The National City Bank 
of New York 


Ask for our Pension Booklet BW3 











We Act As Trustee Under Pension Plans and as Agent for Individual Trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 











supervisory systems. He wanted it tidied 
up. Abolish the Comptroller, make all 
insured banks become members of the 
Federal Reserve System, centralize ex- 
aminations in the Reserve, and gear 
examination policy to the rg of the 
business cycle. That was his program. 

Roosevelt’s interest sputtered out. 
Eccles attributed it not only to the 
opposition of supporters of the dual 
banking system, but to FDR’s — 
for Jocal communities and honie rule, 
his hostility to concentration of power 
(though this was not evident in other 
parts of Roosevelt’s program). 

e War Financing—Some of the sharp- 
est criticism in the book is directed 
against the way World War II was 
financed. In 1940 the Reserve authori- 
ties sent a special report to Congress 
urging a tough fiscal and credit policy 
and requesting added powers to con- 
trol bank lending. Secretary Morgen- 
thau didn’t like this since it cast a 
shadow over easy deficit financing for 
the Treasury. 

¢ Wartime Truce—There followed an 
uneasy truce during the war years. The 
Federal Reserve in effect created de- 
mand for government bonds and made 
it possible for the Treasury to borrow 
at frozen rates. The Reserve did this 
by establishing a fixed price for govern- 
ment issues and buying any offering in 
the market that didn’t find takers at 
these prices. 

Eccles asserts that the upshot of our 
wartime financing policy was that too 
many bonds were sold to the commer- 
cial banks—the easiest way to finance a 
deficit, and the most inflationary. The 
Reserve system had to buy heavily to 
maintain the pegged prices. This buy- 
ing blew up the tommercial banks’ re- 
serves. The commercial banks then 
expanded their deposits, using the new 
deposits to buy government bonds. 
Commercial bank buying made it easy 
for the Treasury to sell its issues. But 
the creation of new bank deposits was 
the root of the wartime and postwar 
inflation. 

The Treasury could have sold more 
bonds to nonbank investors if it had 
really tried, according to Eccles. That 
would have cut down the size of the 
postwar inflation problem. 

Eccles’ term as member and chair- 
man of the Reserve Board expired in 
February, 1944. He made his accept- 
ance of a new term contingent on 
FDR’s using his war powers to unify 
federal bank supervision under the 
Federal Reserve. Roosevelt seemed to 
agree. However, when the documents 
were prepared, old loyalties and the old 
Ya age ya prevailed. FDR wrote Ec- 
cles, “Let’s put it on the shelf for the 
rest of the year.” There it stayed. 
Eccles felt let down, but he stayed on. 
¢ “Full Accord”—The postwar years 
found Eccles and the Reserve Board 
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concerned over controlling credit in the 
face of their commitment to support 
the prices of government bonds at par 
or better. He recounts the painful proc- 
ess of dismantling the war-built struc- 
ture that had assured ample bank 
reserves and easy access to Federal 
Reserve cash via government securities. 
But it was not until the “full accord” 
agreement of Mar. 3, 1951, that a free 
market was restored and Reserve offi- 
cials were at liberty to pursue a flexible 
open market policy. 

Truman’s demotion of Eccles from 
his job as chairman of the Reserve 
Board is still somewhat of a mystery to 
him. He received word that he was 
not to be reappointed from the Presi- 
dent’s assistant, John Steelman, nine 
days before his term was up on Feb. 1, 
1948. He asked to see the President 
for an explanation. Truman would tell 
him nothing except that the demotion 
had nothing to do with him. The 
President asked him to stay on as vice- 
chairman. Eccles, after deep soul 
searching, agreed. But Truman never 
came through on the promise to make 
him No. 2 man on the board. 
¢ Giannini—Eccles_ himself doesn’t 
think that he was demoted because he 
had been too friendly with certain 
Republicans or because Wall Street 
wanted someone else. He thinks that 
the decisive pressure came from the 
Giannini banking interests on the 
West Coast. 

Eccles relates how the Federal Re- 
serve Board had been pressing action 
to keep the Giannini interests from 
extending their banking holdings in 
the west. He suggests strongly that 
Secretary Snyder was helpful to the 
Gianninis. By inference Eccles links 
Snyder to his demotion. This part of 
the story will no doubt evoke different 
versions from the other parties con- 
cerned. 

Eccles’ most recent assertion of his 

independence came in February when 
he released a confidential account of a 
White House meeting between the 
President and the Federal Reserve 
Open Market Committee. This was 
the time when the Treasury was stag- 
ing a White House intervention to 
force a Reserve promise to keep on 
pegging the government bond market. 
Eccles says simply that the White 
House reports on the meeting plus 
those from the Treasury were so false 
as to leave him no other course of 
action. 
e Resignation—Eccles adds a new fact: 
Three days before he released the mem- 
orandum he had written his letter of 
resignation to the President. Having 
decided on that rash act, he felt obliged 
to hold the letter for a while. His 
book sounds so much like a swan song 
it is obvious he doesn’t intend to sit 
on the letter much longer. 
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*PSYCHOLOGIST DICHTER TELLS ADMEN: 


You Either Offer Security or Fail 


In recent years advertising has made big strides—and some big bloopers. 
A lot of people wonder: Has advertising grown up? Is it becoming more 
mature, more honest? Do advertisets themselves know what people are 
really looking for? 

To find out, Business week took its wire recorder for an interview with a 
man who makes it his business to answer these questions. He is psychologist 
Emest Dichter. 

An advertising consultant, with some top-notch companies as customers, 
Dichter is a Vienna-born New Yorker. He got his first big push in advertising 
when he was hired by the fabulous J. Stirling Getchell, a trend-setter in his 
own right (BW—Dec.16'50,p78). 
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BW: Doctor, you talk a good deal 
about the application of psychology to 
advertising. Do you think it is actually 
being applied scientifically today? 

DICHTER: I think there is too 
much and too little psychology being 
used. Advertising has gone through 
two phases. First, it was completely 
creative and intuitive. Then the second 
phase went to the exact opposite—every- 
thing had to be research, and everything 
had to be scientifically approached. I 
think it’s necessary to arrive at a third 
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IN HIGH VACUUM a film of aluminum .000005” thick is about 
to be deposited on a load of transparent polystyrene plaques. 


After they emerge from this 48-inch DPi Vacuum Coater at 
the Plastics Division of General American Transportation Corpo- 
ration, the backs will get an over-all protective lacquering, and 
through the front expensive-looking, silvery letters will spell out 
the name of a famous make of refrigerator—ready to withstand 
thousands of scuffs by busy housewives. 


In the booming art of vacuum metallizing, this is called 
“second surface work.’’ Low in cost as it is, there is an even less 
expensive technique of “first surface work.” This means simply 
that the metal film, with its preparatory undercoat and protective 
overcoat, goes on the outer surface of molded items. The color and 
clarity of the base material may be whatever today’s tight markets 
will provide, since a beautiful metallic coat will cover it. 


DPi makes the most efficient vacuum metallization equipment 
you can buy and stands ready to work with you in selecting your 
lacquers and lacquering equipment. We suggest you write for 
further information to Distillation Products Industries, Vacuum 
Equipment Department, 739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak Company). 
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Wickwire Rope brings to the job “hidden SS 


values” that go beyond specifications... 

quality control that starts with actual steel 

making...testing, checking and inspection VW 

that goes all the way to assure you of wire rope 

unequalled for safe, unfailing performance 

and long-lasting, economical service life. 
Wickwire Rope engineers and distributors 

will help solve your wire rope problems. 
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LOOK FOR THE YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE & PLANT—Palmer, Mass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE—500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 
SALES OFFICES—Abilene (Tex.) * Boston * Buffalo * Casper ¢ Chattanooga * Chicago * Denver ¢ Detroit 
Emienton (Pa.) * Houston * New York « Odessa (Tex.) * Philadelphia» Phoenix ¢ Salt Lake City * Tulsa 
PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY—The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, California 
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“The modern advertiser steps into a con- 
flict whether he likes it or not.” 


stage where creativeness and intuitive- 
ness are combined with the systematic 
and scientific approach. That’s what 
we're trying to do—creative research. 

BW: Can you give an example of this 
scientific approach that is too scien- 
tific? 

DICHTER: Well, yes. I think a 
mistake is being made in copy research. 
A slogan or a copy line is taken out of 
context and shown to 50, 100, or 200 
people. They are asked to choose be- 
tween three phrases. That’s being done 
continuously, and I always get furious 
when I see that. It’s like doing research 
on noses. A nose has no expression un- 
less you leave that nose right on the 
face where it originally was. People are 
so figure-happy they jump on little de- 
tails and analyze them to death. 

BW: And creative ideas aren’t the 
answer? 

DICHTER: That’s the other ex- 
treme. After $1-million has been spent 
on a campaign somebody starts scratch- 
ing his head: “Where did we ever get 
the idea that this is the right appeal 
and the right theme?” Then they look 
back in their files, and they say: “Gee, 
do you know what happened? We had 
a meeting. It was hot, and we were all 
tired, we all had luncheon dates, we had 
a deadline to meet, and one of us said, 
‘Why don’t we say this about the 
product?” And we all said, “That's 
wonderfull’ ” 

BW: Well, then, how can you find 
a concrete evaluation for advertising? 
The slogan that someone thinks up 
could work, couldn’t it? How do you 
know what it will do? 

DICHTER: Sure, it could work. And 
many times does work. But what I am 
trying to do is to approach each product 
and each service from, you might say, 
a natural viewpoint. If I want to find 
out whether this is the correct line for 
selling cigarettes, for instance, I would 
want to find out first a lot more about 
why people smoke cigarettes in gen- 
eral, not just brands. 

BW: How do you do that? Just ask 
them? 
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The sky's the limit for... 


“ATR LIFT: 
W). §. Ae’! 


mm 
Liasies VIRTUALLY no limit to’: what America’s fine air 
transportation system can do in sustaining “Air Lift: 
U.S.A.” if full advantage is taken of its tremendous poten- 
tial for speed and dependability. 

That's why we at Emery Air Freight determined, back 
in World War Il, to supply a wholly new kind of service 
that would do this very thing. 

So we serapped tradition and devised an entirely dif- 
ferent.“‘door-to-door” system which offered: 

. Instant, flexible access to every channel of transportation. 

2. Coordination of all air schedules with all surface transpor- 

tation. 

3. immediate transfers at junctions. 

4. Constant communication for complete control and to report 

and circumvent bottlenecks. --—~ 

5. Individual attention to every shipment all the wey ...door- 

to-door! 

Today, this system has completely revised all previous 
concepts of how fast and dependable air transportation 
can he. Days are being lopped from coast-to-coast sched- 
ules... production programs advanced ... delivery dates 
moved back ...new records set for speed, control and de- 
pendability. In short, here is a_brand- new approach to 
movement of shipments by air... call it airfreight or air 
express as you please... based upon obtaining the full 
potential of the finest airlines, planes and surface facilities 
in the World. 

These are the reasons. why Emery Air Freight—“The 
World’s Fastest Transportation Service” —is the one air 
transportation service fully qualified by technique and 
experience to play such a vital part in making the sky the 
limit for “Air Lift: U.S.A.” 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Office: 801 Seeond Ayenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 


Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul. Newark, PhiJadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, N. Y., 


St. Louis, San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, D. C. 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 





“You can’t advertise without watching what 
the mood is. That's very important.” 


DICHTER: Oh, more than that. 
What kind of product is a cigarette? 
It is a very special kind. It is a: self- 
indulgence product, not utilitarian. It 
doesn't serve any practical purpose of 
any kind. And yet millions of people 
smoke billions of cigarettes. Therefore, 
it must serve some sort of function. 
That’s what I try to analyze. 

BW: Beyond its being just habit 
forming? 

DICHTER: Yes. I come to the con- 
clusion it has some reward. It is a self- 
indulgence kind of product. Then I 
think: ‘Self indulgence—how does the 
average American react to self indul- 
gence?” He likes it, he uses all types 
—soft drinks, cigarettes, liquor, and 
what not. Maybe more than people 
in any other nation. Yet at the same 
time he seems to be consistently wor- 
ried about doing what he is doing. 
Basically, he is still a Puritan at heart. 
I have confirmed that in dozens of sur- 
veys. That gives me my first mecha- 
nism. I know that every time you sell a 
self-indulgence product you are also 
confronted with the need of—well, of 
reassuring the guy that he is doing 
nothing sinful. You have to assuage 
his guilt feeling. 

BW: It’s the recognition of a moral 
conflict? 

DICHTER: That’s right. The point 
I try to make is that the modern ad- 
vertiser steps into a conflict whether he 
likes it or net. 

BW: Is your technique of developing 
advertising copy consistent with com- 
plete honesty in advertising? I mean, 
aren’t you trading on people’ s fears? 

rg oi One of the things I 
have been trying to do, as far as 1 am 
capable, is to convince the advertiser, 
the agency man, that modern adver- 
tisers have to recognize social responsi- 
bility. 

The average American is becoming 
more and more aware, particularly in 
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Sales Outlook 


The general manufacturers’ price regulation (CPR#22) is the source of much 





confusion among businessmen. Present ruling, on manufacturers who are af- 
fected, permits price adjustments as a result of iabor and material cost 
increases, but prohibits adjustment as a result of increased overhead costs— 


which include sales and advertising expenses. 


So, manufacturers face the problem of making sales and advertising dollars go 





further, work more effectively. 





To complicate the picture, men are on the move. In normal times, during a © 





12-month period, almost half of the key men with buying power or influence 7 
change jobs, titles, companies or locations. As. during World War Il, when © 
the rate and total number of changes accelerated 29% above normal, 


turnover of manpower today is again on its way up. 


Alert management men are using and depending on MECHANIZED SELLING*— 





concentrating their schedules in leading business publications, to assure most 





effective impact—at least cost. 





You may be able to fill orders from inventory ... or your product may be 
on back-order. In either event, sales are always dependent upon product 
acceptance. And, MECHANIZED SELLING—in business publications—works 


continuously at the job of keeping your product story before your markets, 7 





Mechanized Selling Builds and Protects the Market for your “Product.” 





*Business Paper advertising, functioning 
consistently on steps one, two, three and 
six, can carry a bigger share of the sales 
load today, and protect your markets 


for tomorrow. 
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“They jump on little details and analyze them to death.” 


conne¢tion with the Kefauver crime 
hearings, that he has to be the judge, 
that he has to have his own opinions. 
He just can’t say “they in Washington” 
and then wash his hands of it. 

BW: What does this have to do with 
advertising? 

DICHTER: Ali this has a definite 
bearing on advertising. It is part of the 
total ‘structure—the mood of the na- 
tion, as it were. We are doing more 
and more studies of this sort, trying to 
find out what really is going on in the 
nation as a whole. 

You can say it’s almost like a sales- 
man going out to talk to. 15 housewives. 
He can’t make one sale; the sales man- 
ager wants to know how come. And the 
salesman defends himself: “I did exactly 
what you told me to. I went to this 
street. Every husband made more than 
$6,000 and had two children, and so 
forth. But there were three funerals on 
that street, three people had just been 
killed in an accident the day before. 
You didn’t tell me about that.” 

In other words, you can’t advertise 
without watching what the mood is. 

BW: Isn’t that pretty generally ac- 
cepted? 

DICHTER: Well, an_ interesting 
thing is that advertisers themselves and 
advertising men have to be told that. 

BW: Do you think the violent reac- 
tion to the recent T'V campaign—about 
the necessity of buying a set—would 
have occurred, say, 15 years ago? 

DICHTER: No. Definitely not. 

BW: In other words, our mood is 
more mature? 

DICHTER: Exactly. And the ma- 
jor contribution has been made by 
advertising itself. It has done one very 
important thing—mass communicate. 
It has bridged the gap and brought 
people together. The movies, too, have 
contributed. 

Today we know how to talk about 


our own emotions, we know how to 
talk about ourselves, and we are con- 
scious of what we are doing. 

BW: Can you think of any illustra- 
tions recently where you would say ad- 
vertising has taken a more realistic ap- 

roach? 

DICHTER: Certainly, the airlines. 
They wanted to know why people didn’t 
fly. We found the rational answer was: 
“T don’t want to die young.” Look at 
all the airplane crashes,” was another. 
Then we used the psychological ap- 
proach and asked people, “What goes 
through your mind? What do you see 
when you say you don’t want to die?” 
We found that they don’t see their 
death at all. 

BW: What do they see? 

DICHTER: They see their families 
receiving the news. That makes good 
psychological sense because nobody 
has ever been dead psychologically. But 
they also see the families accusing them 
in a sort of post-mortem fashion of hav- 
ing done something foolish and un- 
necessary. It was this fear of embar- 
rassment, a much more decisive kind 
of fear than the fear of death, that op- 
erated to keep people from flying. 

BW: Did the airlines act on it? 

DICHTER: Oh, yes. We have some 
ads that show a very dramatic change. 
We found out that instead of adver- 
tising for the man who travels it was 
much better to advertise for the people 
who stay at home. 

BW: Do you think 10 or 15 years 
ago that an airline would have ap- 
proached you, or a person like you, to 
find out if they were doing the right 
thing? 

DICHTER: No. But the people in 
advertising have become more subtle. 
They have become aware that there are 
unknown forces at work. They said: 
“People don’t fly because they are afraid 
of dying, therefore let’s tell them how 
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AMERICA ASSURES YOUR SHIPMENTS 


A SMOOTH RIDE. 


Roadbed is the foundation for any 
railroad’s transportation service. The 
Norfolk and Western Railway's entire 
main line, from the Midwest to the 
Atlantic seacoast is ballasted with top- 
grade crushed limestone to a depth of 
15 inches . . . the finest kind of road- 
bed possible. 


All rail on the main line is heavy — 
131-pounds to the yard or better. Gyro 
cars — “mechanical brains’’ — insure 
precision track alignment, surface, rail 
joints and cross-leveling or super- 
elevation. Perfect drainage is a must. 
Where necessary, tracks are protected 
by electric slide detector fencing. Ties 
are carefully selected and treated to 


-- on the N& W 


give maximum strength and long life. 


Maintenance of way forces main- 
tain N. & W. track at a high state of 
excellence — solid and strong, smooth 
and clean. The 1950 annual track 
inspection showed that main line track 
was in better condition than ever be- 
fore, with a system-wide rating of 
98.13 out of a theoretically perfect 
score of 100. 


The excellence of Norfolk and 
Western track means extra speed, extra 
safety . . . extra dependability for your 
shipments. It means a smooth ride on 
the N. & W. This is one of the major, 
compelling reasons why: “WHEN 
YOU SAY ‘N&W’, YOU’RE RIGHT?” 


Since World War II, the N. & W. has spent and authorized 


$162,500,000 for improvements all over the system . 


. . for an 


ever-better transportation plant and better service to shippers 
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safe our airlines are.” They spent mil- 
lions on it, and it still didn’t work. 
Then they decided maybe it was the 
wrong approach to begin with. 

BW: Can the psychological method 
be used to work on a false emotion in 
people? To pretend that a product 
is something because that is the way 
people want to accept it? 

DICHTER: Well, yes. There is no 
doubt about it. The recognition of 
what really motivates people is a very 
powerful instrument and—well, it is just 
like saying: “Doesn’t the discovery of 
modern chemical methods permit us 
to poison people?” 

Yes, we can poison people much more 
effectively. At some point, of course, 
the ethical considerations of the adver- 
tiser himself come into play. 

For instance, we made a test for an 
ice cream manufacturer. We found out 
people think they want homemade ice 
cream, even though they picked the 
manufactured product as best. That 
doesn’t mean the best possible solution 
of that discovery is to cheat them, to 
tell them this is homemade ice cream. 

BW: Isn’t it true that the appeal of 
homemade ice cream—Grandma’s this 
and that—is emotional? 

DICHTER: Yes, that’s right. 

BW: Well, what you do is carry it 
one step further and find another level, 
under the emotional appeal, which is 
what people are really looking for. Is 
that it? 

DICHTER: Yes, we talked about 
that only the other day. What really 
underlies the emotion is that our world 
has become such a complex one and 
an increasingly frustrating one. We 
have been removed from the basic forms 
of security. We first learned security 
by mastering nature. We could live 
off the earth. There was always some- 
thing new coming up and growing. 

Making your own ice cream and 
slaughtering your own pigs is part of 
that. The back-to-the-land movement 
is always strongest when the complexity 
of living is most dramatic—at the end 
of a war, for instance. 

BW: Don’t you think advertisers are 
conscious of all this without going 
through the psychological gimcracks? 

DICHTER: You could put it this 
way: We know what motivates people, 
so what’s the big secret? Why do you 
need all the rigamarole of books and 
plans? People want security. That’s 
the answer. O.K. But in the whole 
vast scintillating variety of our lives 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
modifications and manifestations of this 
one little thing. That’s where the psy- 
chology comes in. 

BW: And you try to find out how to 
offer people security in advertising? 

DICHTER: That’s right. You either 
offer security or fail. And that’s it on 
one page, on one line. 
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East-West Trade 
Sirs: 

After reading your thoughtful article, 
Can Trade With the Enemy Be Halted? 
{BW —Jun.2’5 1,p137], I have one sug- 
gestion regarding the East-West trade 
dilemma. You say that West Europe 
buys goods from the Iron Curtain states 
because it doesn’t have dollars to pay 
for U.S. goods and that the U.S. 
would have to foot the bill (through 
higher taxes here) if the trade were 
ended. Thus the dilemma. 

Yet what you fail to mention is the 
effect of a Western blockade on Russia 
and her satellites. We know that eco- 
nomic conditions among the satellite 
states are deteriorating; recent purges 
throughout the East indicate that un- 
rest is rife. 

Now, wouldn’t this turmoil be in- 
creased if the West clamped down on 
all trade eastward? Neither Russia nor 
the satellites have the industrial plant 
to use their raw materials. Consequently 
there would be unemployment and 
other privation—especially dangerous in 
the satellite states today. Also, Russia 
itself desperately needs Western machin- 
ery. 
My point, therefore: Regardless of the 
added taxes we might be required to 
pay, I believe that a no-holds-barred 
blockade might force the Kremlin—out 
of pure self-interest-—quickly to modify 
her Cold War policy. And forced to 
this position, Russia might then. be 
ready to sit down with the West and 
arrive at some long-delayed political 
agreements. 

James E. BenjAMIN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Impossible 
Sirs: 

I enjoyed very much reading the in- 
teresting article on Wheat: The Edible 
Statistic pons ie. ee How- 
ever, you have succeeded in maligning 
the great state of Texas—not to men- 
tion Oklahoma as well. 

When you listed the states that are 
the top producers of winter wheat, you, 
very unfortunately, used the 1950 crop 
as a guide. As a result, Oklahoma came 
out in fifth place and Texas in twelfth 
—of all things. 

Now anyone who knows anything 
about the U.S. wheat situation knows 
that Texas and Oklahoma suffered a 
severe drought in the spring of 1950, 
so severe that their wheat crops were 
far and away below normal. If you had 
used a normal year for comparison, you 
would have found that Oklahoma and 
Texas would rank second and third, 
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white w STEEL 


HOW GLIDDEN HELPED TO GIVE A METAL 
APPLIANCE THE APPEARANCE OF WOOD 


This modern oil-fired space heater is the result 
of skilled engineering design plus scientific 
color styling. 


The problem was to produce an all metai appli- 
ance to harmonize perfectly with the finest 
furniture in any home. Starting with the manu- 
facturer’s design, Glidden color stylists and tech- 
nical specialists developed coatings and simple 
application techniques to simulate the shading 

and coloring of craft finished woods. 


Mahogany, walnut, Sunglow and blond 
are all produced fast and economically 
with a three-coat, two-bake schedule. 


Whatever your problem of color styl- 
ing or finishing may be, Glidden can 
provide an adequate answer. For prompt 
— and effective help, write today to: 

This space beater is finished 
formulated for fat, low. THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Coat Production (a4 toting, Dept. W-651 © 11001 Madison Ave. © Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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FASTER 


HOW TO SAVE 14 MINUTES 
ON A 15-MINUTE JOB 


Multiply this time-saving for each of the thousands of fastenings 
needed in new construction and building maintenance. Add 
the productivity of man power released for other work. Figure 
the dollars saved. Three basic reasons why leading construc- 
tion men and maintenance engineers turn to high-speed RAMSET® 
SysTEM to fasten almost anything to steel, concrete, other 
suitable materials. 

Old-fashioned methods require about 15 minutes per unit. Fast, 
economical RAMSET SYSTEM does the same work in 1 minute or 
less. That’s saving 14 minutes on a 15-minute job. When you 
extend this over most installations of services, facilities and 
equipment in industrial and commercial buildings, the resultant 
saving of time, man power and money merits top attention. 

RAMSET Specialists in 400 cities are working with management, 
plant engineers and building men to complete new facilities faster, 
and to get occupancy and production, sooner. Ask us for details 
or refer to Sweet’s Catalog. 


Ramset Fasteners, Inc., 12125 Berea Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 
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right after Kansas, instead of occupying 
the lowly positions to which you have 
assigned them. 

R. M. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


e BW should have known better. 
Texas couldn’t rank so low as twelfth 
in anything. 


Couldn’t Resist 


~ Sirs: 


Just received my copy of the 9th issue 
and can’t resist the urge to call your 
attention to the article about Fizzy, at 
the bottom of page 58. 

What I want to know is if there is 
any other kind of tube except a “hollow 
tube.” I have often seen this expres- 
sion in the papers, but never got ex- 
cited enough about it to write. 

E. CLEMENT JARVIS 
DIMONDALE, MICH, 


The Generic Victrola 
Sirs: 

Mr. A. O. Carlson, who wrote sust- 
NESS WEEK stressing that “Victrola” is 
the name for only the RCA product 
[BW —May26’5 1,p78], must be either a 
young man or was never in the hinter- 
Iands. People in our area years ago 
called all talking machines “Victrola.” 
It was a tribute to the effectiveness of 
their advertising. A parallel today is the 
request for Congoleum when a felt-base 
floor covering is wanted. 

Irwin LICHTER 
CHARLEROI, PA. 


Figures of the Week 
Sirs: 

Several months ago one of your read- 
ers beat me to the punch in suggesting 
that a series of articles be wntten on 
Figures of the Week. Your adoption of 
the suggestion has not only given a 
clearer meaning to the figures, but also 
demonstrates the progressive viewpoint 
BUSINESS WEEK maintains. 

When your Figures of the Week ar- 
ticles have been completed, your new 
readers will not have the advantage of 
knowing the background of them, and 
probably many of your old readers may 
have forgotten the content of the 
weekly articles. Since this information 
is basic and important to a full appreci- 
ation of the statistics, I have a further 
suggestion to offer: 

I suggest that BUSINESS WEEK publish 
as a separate booklet, either for a nomi- 
nal fee or as one of the reports to 
executives, the articles on Figures of the 
Week. In this way, the reader can have 
this information constantly available. 

Louis W, Hauc 
STONEHAM, MASS. 


® BUSINESS WEEK intends to make re- 
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and the 
problem of 


WEIGHT 


in your 
product 


From designer’s board to customer’s hands, 
weight in your product may be expensive. Weight 
enters into the cost of the raw material. Weight 
determines production methods and machinery 
requirements. It enters into the cost of labor 
and the cost of transportation. And in many 
products, extra weight is a costly penalty in sales 


results. Weight, wherever it is found, costs money. 


Now, consider magnesium. Here is the world’s 
lightest structural metal. Its weight is nearly 
75% less than that of steel . . . 33% less than 


aluminum. Wherever design is based on weight 
limitations, this lightness permits the use of 
thicker, more rigid sections without a weight 
penalty. In thousands of applications, magnesium 
has permitted better design, better performance, 
more payload, and at the same time decreased 


costly weight. 


In redesigning your product for tomorrow’s mar- 
ket, plan with magnesium, the world’s lightest 
structural metal, a standard material wherever 


light weight is important. 


PEED This Little “Pig” Was Drafted... 


Today, magnesium like many other metals, is a tremendously important part 
of our defense effort, particularly where light weight is a specification in 
design. But tomorrow, magnesium promises new horizons in the field of metal 
supply. The seas, at our own shores, can provide 100,000,000 tons of mag- 
nesium per year for a million years without significantly reducing the supply! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


Magnesium Department « 


New York © Boston © Philadelphia © Washington © Atlanta © Cleveland © Detroit © Chicago © St. Louis 
Houston @ San Francisco © Los Angeles © Seattle ¢ Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 














TRUNDLE Bhs races 


FIRM’S ILLNESS 


QUICKLY DIAGNOSED: 


TOO MUCH “TONNAGE BUSINESS” 


In 1950, a small Midwest firm had been losing 
money for nine successive months, in spite of 
capacity operation. Trundle was called in to 
diagnose the firm’s “‘financial illness”’. 

A brief but intensive cost and engineering 
study by Trundle indicated that the chief 
trouble lay in a lack of selective selling. Too 
much low-priced “tonnage business” was 
being booked in order to maintain volume, 
whereas premium-priced smaller orders offered 
far better profit possibilities. 

A reorientation of sales policy was recom- 
mended by Trundle—and put into effect. 
Within 90 days, operations were in the black. 
By the year’s end, the company’s credit was 
fully re-established, adequate cash working 
capital had been accumulated, and reserves 
were being set up for needed capital improve- 
ments. 

For profit-minded executives: Trundle’s fee 
was insignificant in comparison to the in- 
creased net worth and liquidity shown by the 
company’s balance sheet. And a discouraging 
nine-months’ loss was turned into a year- 
end profit of $65,000. 


Trundle works as a‘‘team’”’ with your executive staff 
— on problems involving Management Methods, 
Marketing, Manufacturing, Engineering Research, 
Industrial Relations. May we give you more infor- 
mation on whom we. serve, and how we might serve 
your company? Write or phone The Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., 906 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 


NEW YORK +» WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





32 YEARS OF 
80 


CONSULTING SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 





prints of the entire series after all the 
single articles have appeared. Copies 
will probably be ready late this year. 


Budget Bureau Budged 
Sirs: 

The article on Government Control 
[BW—May26'51,p50], dealing with 
the development of CMP, unfortu- 
nately contains a statement that mis- 
represents the facts. The statement was 
“Budget wouldn’t look at the forms 
until CMP was announced.” 

The facts are that the Budget Bu- 
reau urged NPA to develop the forms 
early so that industry assistance could 
be obtained in the review process to re- 
duce, as far as possible, the reporting 
burden necessarily imposed by the 
forms. 

The public announcement of the 
CMP was on Apr. 13. On Mar. 21, 
under the auspices of the Budget Bu- 
reau’s Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports, a group of businessmen met to 
advise the government on technical as- 
pects of the CMP forms. Confidential 
copies were available to the group, were 
taken back to their companies for fur- 
ther study, and a second advisory meet- 
ing was held Apr. 18. Agreement was 
reached on the suggestions for simplifi- 
cation made by the business group, and 
the approvals required by the Federal 
Reports Act were transmitted to. NPA 
by the Budget Bureau on Apr. 27. CMP 
Regulation 1, under which the forms 
are issued, took effect on May 3. 

Business assistance in reviewing po- 
tentially burdensome reports, through 
the mechanism of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Federal Reports, has proved very 
successful over a period of years in keep- 
ing reporting burdens to a minimum. 
. . . Review of the CMP forms is an 
instance of business assistance in the 
early developmental stage of the pro- 
gram. 

Sruart A. RIcE 
ASST. DIRECTOR FOR STATISTICAL STAND- 
ARDS, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


¢ NPA pcople said the Budget Bureau 
wouldn’t budge until it got a green 
light from Wilson-DPA-NPA that there 
would be a CMP. We’'re glad to know 
there was some vreliminary work done 
ahead of time. Considering the mass of 
reports they handle and time-consuming 
method of clearance, the Budgeters did 
the fastest possible job on CMP forms, 
in our opinion. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, pust- 
NESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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have useful electric insulation qualities. 
They are strongly resistant to oils, 
greases, water, alkalies, and most strong 
acids. You can wipe them clean with a 
damp cloth. y are widely used today 
for drafting and lofting equipment, pre- 
cision instruments, advertising displays, 
calculators, templates, three-dimension- 
al topographic maps, to name a few. 
They are brightening many a business 
with good new ideas for better-looking, 
better-working, more profitable prod- 
ucts. For more information on VINYLITE 


There seems to be no end to things 
thought up—and made—with VINYLITE 
Plastic Rigid Sheets. These colorful, 
washable, lightweight, illuminated signs 
are shining examples. 

And here is why VINYLITE Rigid 
Sheets are now thought of as a basic ma- 
terial by so many manufacturers! They 
are tough, light, economical. They are 
easily formed into complex, three-di- 
mensional shapes. They hold their shape 
and dimensions despite changes in tem- 
perature and humidity. They accept mul- 
ticolor printing. They come in all colors, 
transparent, translucent, or opaque. They 
New Yo 


Data on signs courtesy Laurel Printing Co., Inc., 601 West 26th St., 


REDUCED MAINTENANCE. Steel tubing failed 
in a year. VINYLITE Compounds extruded 
over low cost steel tubing protected these instru- 
ment lines for 244 years against sulphuric acid 
and isopropanol sulfates, pared maintenance. By 
Samuel Moore & Co., Mantua, Ohio, 


LASTING RESISTANCE ¢0 acids, oils, alkalies, 
chemicals, moisture, corrosive atmospheres is 
given to insulated conductors in this circuit con- 
trol cable by VINYLITE Plastic. Thinner walls 
save space, reduce weight. By Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Co., 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Plastic Rigid Sheets, write Dept. KH-62. 


inylite 


PLASTICS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 

30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Y., and Lackner Co., Inc., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


SAFE COMFORT. | ow-cost, chemical-resistant, 
velvet-soft frames and headbands of VINYLITE 
Elastomeric Plastics, and optically correct lenses 
of clear VINYLITE Rigid Sheets, protect eyes 
from acids, fumes, dust. By United States Safety 
Service Co., 1215 McGee St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Solid Footing © 
for 


/p-Toe fobs! 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF A 


Better Way 
DESIGNED BY PEST] 





The P&H Truck Crane goes about lifting in the same way you 
dg@— with a wide stance, a solid footing. But instead of pounds, 
it lifts tons; where you reach eight feet, it reaches eight floors! 


Even on these “tip-toe’’ lifts, the P&H has stability. Stretching 
forward, back, to right or left—through the full 360°—no P&H 
hag ever been outlifted! 


To contractors, this means more on the hook — or more in 
thé dipper. Faster building...digging...piling...trenching. Yes, 
thé truck crane does all these things, and takes itself from job 
to job! 

Ag a jack-of-all-trades, it finds many a place to save money... 
many a way to bring more things, to more people, at lower cost. 
A better way — designed and built complete by P&H. 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


SERVICE 
ARNISCHEEGE 


4468 West National Ave ETD Milwaukee 14. Wisconsin 
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OVERHEAD CRANES ELECTRIC HOISTS WELDING EQUIPMENT SOIL STABILIZERS 
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The fish that came back 


For decades, fish have been disappearing from the streams in many of our 
country’s industrial areas. But today, thanks to continued advances in the control 
of industrial waste disposal problems, both food and game fishes are returning 

to thrive in hundreds of these streams. 

Among the methods helping in this reclamation program are special waste 
treatment processes developed by Chemical Construction Corporation, a unit of 
American Cyanamid Company. These “Chemico” processes not only solve ‘ 

a major waste disposal problem for oil refineries and steel mills, but also recover AMERICAN (ya cunide COMPANY 
sulfuric acid and other valuable by-products. Thus, they are an economic 
benefit to industry and of public service to the community as well. 

This, however, is only one of Chemical Construction’s services. Its engineering 
staff is busy in many parts of the world... designing, engineering and 
constructing complete processing plants—delivered “ready-to-run”—for chemical 
manufacture. This is another instance of Cyanamid’s broad chemical service 
working for human and industrial advancement. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Construction service for the chemical industries—One of the many industries served by Cyanamid 








SMALL BUSINESS 


LIMESTONE QUARRY, with a little conversion, becomes a storage area as a... 


Warehouse Goes Underground 


Natural Storage Co. is converting mined-out parts of a 
limestone quarry into a huge commercial warehouse. Low tem- 
peratures, nearby transportation, make it ideal for storing food. 


Grandma was really in the groove 
when she stored her preserves in the 
cellar and tucked the cream down an 
abandoned well. Her primitive system 
turned out to be the forerunner of mod- 
erm underground cold storage. 

On Aug. | the Natural Storage Co. 
will open the first section of its huge 
underground commercial warehouse 
near Loring, Kan ‘The cave is at the 
bottom of a limestone deposit that 
covers about 540 acres and is about 100 
ft. thick. The section now being readied 
will cover some 125,000 sq. ft. (around 
2-million cu. ft.), about 16 miles west of 
Kansas City, Kan., on the main line of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. It has 
floor-to-ceiling clearance of 20 ft.; the 
roof of solid limestone will be more than 
70 ft. thick with a layer of loess 15 ft. 
to 20 ft. thick over that. 

The 125,000 sq. ft. is just the begin- 
ning. Eventually the “rock” will ac- 
corhmodate warehouse quarters of 500,- 
000 sq. ft., at a cost of something over 
$1-million. 
¢ Started Life as a Quarry—Originally 
the rock was worked as a quarry, but 
recently Loring Quarries, Inc., has been 
taking out the rock by mining opera- 
tions, leaving galleries that will make 
up the storage area Pillars supporting 
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the roof are left, with the distance be- 
tween pillars running about 40 ft. 

e Features—Natural features of the cave 
make it ideal for storage of food and 
agricultural products: 

e The temperature of the limestone 
galleries is 55 degrees the year round. 
Refrigeration equipment will give the 
warehouse an assortment of chilled 
areas, ranging from 55 degrees down to 
10 degrees below zero. 

e The location on the main line of 
the Union Pacific means easy handling 
of commodities. The level of the UP 
roadbed is virtually the same as the 
floor of the limestone ledge. A siding 
from the rail line is being built directly 
into the cave, where the cars can be 
loaded and unloaded at the desired 
temperature. 

e The warehouse can be used for 
processing and packaging of commodi- 
ties while in storage. For example, Idaho 
potatoes can be brought there in their 
conventional 100-Ib. bags. While there, 
they can be repacked in the 10-Ib. bags 
used in grocery stores. 

e There is virtually no limit to 
what can be stored there. The floor can 
handle an unlimited load, hence con- 
centrated weights will be no problem. 

e It’s verminproof. If the low 





As a rule, people who are cool and 
comfortable do more work in less time 
—make fewer mistakes. So insure your 


business against “summer slump” with © 


R& M “Quiet De Luxe” Fans. They’re © 
bargains in bigger and better hot- © 
weather output. Air deliveries up to % 
1700 cubic feet per minute! ‘ 


Smart looking, too, in gun-metal © 


enamel. Fully enclosed oscillating 
mechanism is sealed against dust and 
oil leakage. Easy to mount on a wall. 
Guaranteed 5 years. In 12” and 16° 
blades. Three speeds. From $43.95*. 
*Price includes Fed. Excise Tar and 
is subject to change without notice. 
For full details on this and other Robbins & Myers 
Fons— Write for Catalog B-57-W 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC., Fan Division 
Memphis 2, Tenn. * Brantford, Ontario 
MOTORSe HOISTS e CRANES@ MOYNO PUMPS 
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NEW- 
the COPYFLEX 


makes copies 
...In seconds 


i Speed your... 
> Defense Order Copies 
> Customer Invoices 


» Accounting Reports 





ere’s the new machine that’s revolution- 
ing office systems and paperwork. With 

BW Copyflex you get crisp, ready-to- 
se direct positive copies—in seconds. 
t makes errorproof replicas of practi- 

lly anything that’s typed, written or 

awn! And they average less than 2¢ 
ach, including all costs for an 8%” x 11” 
pheet.* 


PEED YOUR OFFICE SYSTEMS. Extra 
pies of your source record can do the 
ork of many overlapping forms. Copies 
f original orders can double as produc- 
Bion forms, shipping tickets, invoices, etc. 
Copies can be color coded in any of 20 


> Production Orders 


Paperwork 


See how compact the BW Copyflex is. You can put it 
anywhere in your office. It’s a complete, sel’-contained 
copying machine. Just connect it to an AC outlet. Any- 
one can operate it. 


> Price Changes 


color combinations. The possibilities are 
endless. 

REDUCE CLERICAL WORK. By merely 
copying the source record you eliminate 
all transcribing, retyping and proofread- 
ing . . . Errorproof duplicates of letters, 
invoices or reports can be made in a few 
seconds . . . There’s no delay, no time 
lost in needless paperwork. 

YOU'LL WANT OUR BOOKLET. It describes 
dozens of money saving applications. Or, 
better yet, why not see the amazing BW 
Copyflex in operation? In either case, be 
sure to send the coupon today. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


*WHAT DO YOU PAY? A recent survey shows it costs, on the 
average, at least 50¢ to type a single, ordinary sized page. 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


—a—owe=== CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC, °° ===" 


Dept. M-61 100 Reade St. 


os 


New York 13, N. Y. 
() Please send me your free booklet A-1078. 


ed. 
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temperatures don’t freeze out the pests, 
the small minelike chambers will dis- 
courage the claustrophobic insects. 
¢ Maximum Storage at Minimum Cost— 
While the warehouse itself will encom- 
pass only about 150 acres, Natural Stor- 
age claims that it will be the largest 
commercial underground site in the 
world—although not so large as the 
government-owned Atchison  (Kan.) 
cave. And it will cost far less than the 
average warehouse site. Construction 
costs, excluding refrigeration, are about 
$1 per sq. ft.; refrigeration equipment 
will add another $1 per sq. ft. In 
average warehouse construction, $20 per 
sq. ft. is considered a reasonable figure. 
Probably the main cost-cutting factor 
stems from the companies’ setup. Nat- 
ural Storage, which was organized in 
May, is ‘headed by Guy E. Stanley, Jr., 
as president; Emmett P. Conlan, vice- 
president and general manager; J. R. 
Carlgren, secretary-treasurer. ‘The same 
men are officers of Loring Quarries, 
which has been taking limestone out of 
the deposit since 1946. The business 
aspects of the warehouse are handled by 
Stanley, who is also president of Con- 
crete Materials, a ready-mix cement 
company of Kansas City, Kan. With 
his multiple presidencies, he has a 
beautiful setup—the limestone mined is 
crushed on the site, then sold to Con- 
crete Materials, which uses it in the 
ready-mix cement. 


Strategy for War Orders 


These days the little manufacturer is 
dreaming up all sorts of tactics to get 
defense contracts—and is doing it suc- 
cessfully. 

Sometimes he gets a helping hand 
from big business as in the current 
Alcoa ads, which offer to supply names 
of subcontractors to prime contractors. 

But many small companies are taking 
matters into their own hands. Vorac 
Co., Rutherford (N. J.) manufacturer 
of chemical coatings and industrial fin- 
ishes, for example, works through a 
Washington representative who keeps 
the company up to date on new for- 
mulas -and specifications. Result: Vorac 
says it can now produce more than 80% 
of the approximately 400 government- 
specified coatings and finishes. 

Beyond this, Vorac watches all prime- 
contract awards. When it sees a likely 
prospect, it puts a foot in the door wit 
a letter, follows up with personal calls 
by company salesmen-engineers. 

Vorac says its program is bringing 
results. In one case it got the company 
an order from a ait chair manufac- 
turer to anodize 10,000 aluminum 
chairs. Before this, the chair manufac- 
turer hadn’t even heard of Vorac; now 
he is a confirmed Vorac customer him- 
self and has steered other business to 
the company. 
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AVIATION 
U.S. Lags on Jets 


U.S. loses development 
leadership as Britain flies jet 
transport. Competition may 
bring action soon. 





The U.S. has always prided itself on 
being the world’s leader in airplane de- 
velopment and production. It still does 
lead in production. But ever since jets 
took over the stage, the U.S. has 
trailed behind in development. 

For several years now, Britain has 


been well ahead in the jet-transport . 


race (BW—Apr.23’49,p60). The British 
have at least one ready to go into serv- 
ice already; the U.S. has none beyond 
the drawing-board stage. 

e Military, Too—And now the U.S. 
aircraft industry has more to contend 
with than taking a back seat in the 
jet-transport field. Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, Air Force Chief of Staff, 
told Congress last week the military 
jet engines we are using in Korea are 
inferior to current Russian types. In 
other words, the U.S. has lost its 
leadership in the most advanced area 
of aeronautics—the jet plane. 

Airmen say the lag in development 

of engines for military planes is not too 
serious. Several new, far more powerful 
engines have been developed and will 
soon be in production. Most impor- 
tant of these is probably the J-47-GE- 
21, announced by General Electric last 
week. Meanwhile, U.S. jets in Korea 
are more than making up for engine 
inferiority through superior pilot train- 
ing and superior gunsights. 
e Why the Lag?—But what puzzles 
most air-minded Americans is this: How 
did we get so far behind in jet devel- 
opment in the first place, especially in 
the transport field? The answer goes 
back to World War II, when the U.S. 
and Britain pooled aircraft engineering 
knowhew and research. The produc- 
tion role fell to U.S. plane manufac- 
turers. The British aircraft industry 
concentrated on research and develop- 
ment. 

The U.S. aircraft industry came out 


OlL SEALS 


THREE separate and distinct 
laboratories to solve 
your sealing problems 


Good packings design requires 

exact answers to specific hydraulic, 
pneumatic, or fluid retention 

problems with rubber or leather. 
Supplying these facts is the 

important function of Trostel research— 
supplying them out of experience 
wherever possible; developing 

new compounds and impregnations where 
existing materials are found wanting. 

The end result is a thoroughly tested 
design based on known operating 

data; one that can be produced 
economically, in quantity, 

under rigid laboratory control. 

We invite you to join the many 
well-engineered companies who 

have found these services 

both indispensable and profitable. 


Illustrated bulletin on request. 
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IMPREGNATIONS LABORATORY 


of the war with tremendous productive 
capacity. Wartime transports, like the 
Douglas DC-3’s and DC-4’s, went into 
airline service all over the world. Big- 
ger and better American transports soon 
replaced them—Lockheed Constella- 
tions, Boeing Stratocruisers, Douglas 
DC-6’s, Convair Liners, Martin 2-0-2’s. 
¢ Sudden Payoff—Then suddenly, two 
years ago, Britain’s wartime research 
paid off in terms that could eventually 
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Textile winder being VPi-wrapped for export 
(Name of Angier customer sent upon request) 


This Angier Paper STOPS RUST 


without Grease, Gunk or Goo 


Think of your savings! 


Here’s an exporter who has scrapped slushing and all 
the mess that goes with it! When grease and oil were 
smeared over these intricate machines, packaging time 
was over 9 man-hours. Now only 1% hours does it! 


The answer is... Angier VPI* Wrap. This chem- 
ically coated paper gives off a vapor that prevents rust! 
If you ship or store metal products or parts, this clean 
and proven new way to stop rust is a cinch! Your cus- 
tomers, too, will be all for it because there’s no 
“cleaning” to do. Get the facts now in “Applications 
of Angier VPI Wrap.” It’s FREE! 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. (Vapor Rust Preventive) 








CORPORATION Framingham 7, Mass. 


Send “Applications of Angier VPI Wrap” as applied to rust control of : 
) Machinery - Industrial, Stcel in 

( Metal Working, Farm, ( ) process of 

Office, Construction, fabrication. 

, ( ) Electrical Machinery, Instruments 

Appliances, Products. ( and clocks. 

Fabricated Products— Ordnance 

) Cutlery, Hardware, etc. ( ) Equipment. 





Transportation Equip- . 
‘Ada ment—Aircraft, Auto, ( ) sr 
ress Naval, Railroad, etc. 








mean rough competition with U.S. 
manufacturers. The British announced 
that they had successfully flown a 48- 
passenger, four-jet transport called the 
DeHavilland Comet. 

Perfection of the British Comet 
frankly startled the U.S. industry. 
Along with the government, it had felt 
that jet transport, like space travel, was 
still a long way off. But that wasn’t the 
only reason its own development had 
lagged. A bigger reason was that busi- 
ness in piston-engined planes was (and 
is) still too good to worry about jets. 

The U.S. airlines had invested mil- 
lions in postwar piston-engined planes. 
They are still bringing in high profits, 
so the lines still haven’t shown any 
tendency to shift to jets in the future. 
Right now all the big transport makers 
are up to their cars in orders. 300 
piston-engine commercial airliners are 
due for delivery by mid-1952. 
¢ Move Needed Soon—But the fact is 
that the U.S. industry is going to have 
to move soon—prodded by British com- 
petition. Already many airlines are 
showing a keen interest in the British 
Comet. Since it cruises at 500 mph., 
it cuts nearly in half the Constellation 
or Stratocruiser flying time between 
London and New York. Besides, jet 
travel is much pleasanter for passen- 
gers: It is almost noiseless and vibra- 
tionless. 

But it will be a long, hard pull for 
the U.S. industry to get a comparable 
plane in the air. Only two companies 
have U.S. jet transports in the drawing- ' 
board stage: 

Lockheed has made an_ elaborate 
proposal to several airlines for a 600- 
mph. jet transport. The plane (still 
on paper) looks like a greatly scaled-up 
version of Lockheed’s new F-90 jet 
fighter. It would feature four engines 
(still not built), each developing 12,200- 
Ib. thrust. The engines would be 
mounted below and at the rear of the 
plane’s fuselage. The plane would carry 
64 passengers. 

Boeing is considering a commercial 
version of its brand-new six-engine jet 
bomber, the B-+7, now entering heavy 
production for the Air Force. The catch 
is that it would take engines, also not 
built,, of 10,000-Ib. thrust cach as 
compared with 5,200-Ib. thrust on its 
military counterpart. The plane would 
cruise at 500 mph. at 40,000. 
¢ Outlook—When will these planes 
start being built? That’s almost any- 
body’s guess. Right now, military busi- 
ness is jamming the assembly lines, and 
there is still that big backlog of piston- 
engine transport orders. 

But there is one chance that the 
companies will get into at least proto- 
type production. The military might 
order them to go ahead with jet trans- 
ports as a research project. The De- 
fense Dept. is considering that now. 
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HWtd2 cv € critical materials 
Use JM Ashestos Movable Walls 


Because they are made of non-critical materials, J-M Universal Movable Walls 
give complete freedom in planning space arrangement in these days of expansion and change. 


@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easiiy and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 


The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


Johns-Manvill. 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 


“ “ 4 


An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


able Malle 


INSTALLED NATIONALiY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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The 20¢ tie is practically extinct. Street hawkers draw a crowd with their gaudy wares, playing on the 
TIES, 50¢ EACH penchant of the hunian male to reclaim the color of bygone days. 
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Neckwear—if it was only a string of 
animal teeth—has been part of the male 
decor since the early days of man. Now 

New Colors, New Patterns there’s a fresh bloom on the masculine 
vine. The tie business—neckwear to the 
. cognoscenti—has climbed $39-million at 
retail since 1946; in 1950 it was a 
Put iB loom on Tie Sales $200-million business. For today as 
never before the industry has something 

to sell. F 


ee 


Mor gets 
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What's a tie? Three pieces of material, Cutter in the Van Heusen plant uses 
1 wool lining and tape, thread glass or plastic pattern, a sharp knife. 3 


Operating: This means sewing in pockets, 
joining pieces together, turning, pressing. 
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TIES, $20 EACH 


Silk screen printing, recently per- 
fected for tie fabric, brought greater 
variety of pattern and color than weav- 
ing affords. The vanishing vest leaves 
more space for display purposes. “But 
the basic reason, says Lou Appleton, 
creator of hand-painted neckwear, is 
that men are color-hungry—though they 
have yet to learn what the right color 
and right design can do for them. 


Slip stitching: This is a loose stitch, by 
hand or machine, that gives tie bounce. 
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The difference lies in materials and design. Men—and women— 
will go high for a famous design or retail name. 


The industry is learning, too, that 
sales follow promotion. The Men’s Tie 
Foundation, Inc., New York, an organi- 
zation of 275 fabric and tie manufactur- 
ers, spends $35,000 a year to help re- 
tailers boost neckwear. 

You can still buy a wearable tie for 
$1 or $1.50. But the trend is toward 
paying more. Connoisseurs have paid 
$1,500 for a choice item. 


5 The finished product comes in 100,000 
color combinations, 40,000 patterns. 


Yes, Lamson & Session’s business, 
briefly stated, is holding products to- 
gether, But it doesn’t stop there. We're 
intensely interested in finding better, 
more efficient ways to fasten fabricated 
products—and what’s most important 
—to tell you about them. 


It might surprise you to learn that a 
simple change from one type of bolt 
or nut to another can save thousands 
of dollars in the manufacture of a 
mass-produced product. 


So take a close look at the fasteners that 
hold your product together—and look 
to Lamson for suggestions that may 
save production time and money. 


In Peace or War... Approximately 
242% of the steel produced is 
used to hold the rest together! 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 


1979 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
Cleveland & Kent, O. « Birmingham » Chicago. 


The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


AUSTRALIAN SHEEP produce almost a quarter of the world’s wool. 


BALES of wool pile up on Australian docks awaiting shipment. 





Each of them nibbles up about two acres of grasslands a year. 


COMBING machine sorts out fibers, coils long ones into tops. 


From the Sheep's Back to Yours 


A couple of dreary blocks in Boston, 
running along Summer St. from South 
Station across the channel into South 
Boston, probably had a lot to do with 
the suit you are now wearing. That 
stretch is the center of the wool trade 
in the U.S. 

Wool traders talk about tops, noils, 
4 blood, merino, and 64s—among other 
things. But basically, they deal in the 
stuff that comes off the backs of sheep— 
and goes onto yours. 
¢ Wool to Wear—In general, the term 
wool means apparel wool. Carpet wool 
and fibers such as alpaca and Ilanaa are 
considered specialty fibers in Boston, 
and they are generally handled by spe- 
cialists in the trade. Carpet wool—al- 
though it also comes off sheep—differs 
considerably from apparel wool in 
quality, fineness, end use, method of 
trading, price, etc. 


92 


Wool traded at Boston comes from 
all over the world. Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, ‘and St. Louis are also markets— 
but Boston is far and away the biggest. 
Every state in the U.S. produces some, 
but the bulk of our wool now comes 
from abroad—Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and South America prin- 
cipally. Domestic production last year 
totaled 112-million lb. compared with 
352-million lb. of imported wool. These 
figures are on a scoured, or clean, basis. 
e Grease and Grass-When wool is 
sheared off a sheep’s back, it is loaded 
with grease—from which lanolin is made 
—grass, burrs, seeds, sheep dung, and 
other foreign matter. Prices are often 
quoted on wool in this condition. These 
prices are grease basis. Shrinkage—the 
amount of weight lost in cleaning the 
wool—runs anywhere from 30% to 50% 
of the grease weight, so a buyer of 


grease wool has to have a very good idea 
of how much foreign matter is in the 
wool. Slight errors in estimating can 
make the difference between profit and 
loss. 

A sheep yields from 5 Ib. to 10 Ib.— 
grease basis—of fleece every year. The 
way you get wool off a sheep—when it 
is alive—is to hold it down and cut it 
off with a pair of shears, not unlike giv- 
ing a three-year-old child his first hair- 
cut. 
¢ Shearing—Sheep shearing is generally 
an annual event. But in some parts of 
Texas and elsewhere, sheep are sheared 
twice a year. Most of the wool produced 
in the U.S.—better than 75%—comes 
from west of the Mississippi. Almost 
half comes from Texas, but plenty also 
comes from the Rocky Mountains and 
the far west. Australia produces more 
than 25% of the total world supply, but 
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wool is grown and used on every conti- 
nent and in practically every country. 

Wool also is taken off dead sheep, 
generally in slaughterhouses. This wool 
is called pulled wool, and it’s always re- 
ferred to separately because it generally 
is of a somewhat different quality than 
wool sheared from live animals. 

Some sheep grow wool faster and bet- 
ter than other sheep. And good wool 
sheep generally aren’t good mutton 
sheep, so a sheep man has to figure out 
what he wants to get from his animals 
and then he has to make sure he has 
the most profitable kind of wool or 
mutton sheep for the climate, terrain, 
etc. 
¢The Market—Once the wool is 
sheared from the sheep—in the U.S. at 
least—it is ready for the market. Big 
sheep ranchers have contacts with agents 
of the Boston wool houses out West or 
directly with the firms in Boston, so 
they pack the wool into cylindrical bur- 
lap bags about 7 ft. long and ship it 
East. Small farmers with only a bag or 
two: sell to some local collector. 

Foreign wool is handled a little dif- 
ferently. The skirts—the wool from 
lower part of the animal—are generally 
removed before the wool is shipped. 
These skirts contain a much _ heavier 
proportion of foreign mattet, so the 
wool left after the sorting has less for- 
eign matter than wool shipped to Bos- 
ton from U.S. ranches. 

This foreign wool is generally cleaner 
and may also be graded and sorted be- 
fore it ever leaves its home country, so 
it is frequently bought on description 
only from agents of the producer. Aus- 
tralian wool generally is not only bought 
by Boston traders sight unseen, but it is 
also paid for in advance and often even 
resold before it ever hits the Boston 
docks. 

When it does arrive, it comes packed 
in compressed bales. Australian bales 
tun around 300 Ib.; South American 
ones around 1,000 Ib. 
¢ Commission House—Incoming wool 
may be handled in a number of ways 
once it reaches Boston. It may already 
belong to a firm as a result of a deal 
made before it came to market. In that 
case it becomes part of the dealer’s own 
inventory. Or it may go to a commis- 
sion house, which will perform the same 
preparation operations as a dealer. 

e Sorting and Grading—In any case, in- 
coming wool has to be sorted and 
graded. Foreign wools generally don’t 
require much sorting and rehandling, 
because they have already been sorted 
before they leave home. They can be 
resold immediately to other dealers and 
mills. But since domestic wool can be 
seen by dealers before it comes to mar- 
ket, it generally doesn’t get sorted and 
classed until it reaches Boston. Dealers 
sort the wool into piles of more or less 
uniform fibers before they resell it. They 
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high-speed Tournapulls 
change WASTE LANDS 
zo RICE FIELDS 


LeTourneay rubber-tired earfhmovers 
are speeding reclamation of 
200,000 acres, to provide new 
rice fields for farmers‘of Bihar, India 


terial is so hard, it has to be 
broken up with a Rooter. Loading, 
hauling and spreading in continuous locate a contractor with LeTourneau 
cycles, the one-man-operated Tour- equipment, get in touch with your 
napulls set a fast earthmoving pace LeTourneau Distributor. 


r.c. LEeTOURNEAU, inc. 


Baa F Peoria, Ilinois 
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too many pumping dollars 
were buried in the mud... 
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all GARDNER-DENVER stepped in! 
: 





Pumping out muddy excavations used to be mighty 
troublesome and expensive. That is, until Gardner-Denver 
engineers designed this pneumatic sump pump on an 
entirely new and different principle. 


The VP4, as it is called, won’t bury itself in the mud — can’t 
suck grit and water into the motor or bearings—two bad habits 
that commonly cause ordinary sump pumps to fail frequently. 


Here’s just one example of how Gardner-Denver engineering 
foresight offers you better pumps, compressors, rock drills 

and other pneumatic equipment. Perhaps we can help solve 
your “mud puddle” problems, too. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois, 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
94 





“ .. classing wool is a tough 
job that requires years of ex- 
perience...” 

FIGURES OF THE WEEK starts on p. 92 


may also mix it with other wools they , 
have in stock to produce special blends 
that their customers may need. 

The Dept. of Agriculture has set up 

standards for determining types of wool. 
The factors that make wool what it is 
are grade or fineness of fibers, staple 
length, color, strength, and the “feel” of 
it. Fibers can be tested on various types 
of equipment including special micro- 
scopes to determine exactly what it is. 
It can be pulled, twisted, smelled (it has 
a slightly acrid odor), and handled in 
dozens of ways to check it. But classing 
wool is a tough job that requires years of 
experience, 
e Arbitrary Specifications—You can set 
up all the rigid specifications and tests 
you want to on wool, but classing it 
will still be a job of feeling, smelling, 
judgment, and shrewdness. That’s be- 
cause the producer, the dealer, t- ~ mill, 
and everyone else may know the specifi- 
cations, but the sheep doesn’t. He just 
goes on growing wool. 

It’s kind of like the spectrum, which 
is a continuous band of all the grada- 
tions of color that exist. You can draw 
lines through it forever, but you'll never 
be able to separate any one color that 
is completely uniform, because the 
variations are infinite. Wool is the same 
way. The classifications are man- not 
sheep-made. Of course it’s true that 
sheep from certain areas or of special 
breeds or from particular feed or cli- 
matic conditions grow fairly consistent 
types of wool. But it’s still up to the 
buyer and seller to agree on us they 
are dealing with and what deviations 
and tolerances will be permitted. 
¢ Thread Count—Grade or fineness of 
wool fibers is generally figured in terms 
of the count system, which is based on 
an old threat-count system. The stand- 
ard fineness of fiber is called 64s. Ex- 
tremely fine ones (fine here doesn’t refer 
to the quality—only to the diameter of 
the fibers) run up to 70s and 80s. Less- 
fine fibers run down as low as 32s. An- 
other set of terms, called the blood sys- 
tem, is also used. This system uses 
terms ranging from fine through 4 
blood, # blood, down to common and 
braid. Fine would be equal to 64s-70s- 
80s and braid to 36s-40s in the count 
system. Pulled wools are often classed 
by still another system. 

That’s pretty complicated to the lay- 
man, but it gets worse when you start 
talking about foreign wools. England 
also uses a count system, but it’s slightly 
different from ours. South America uses 
a system that ranges from merino 
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Naning These record saved oie busied” 


If you are setting up a new busi- 
ness, or merely wish to modernize 
worn, outdated offices, use Shaw- 
Walker equipment throughout. It 
will help you make the most of every 
minute, every working day! 


es, the building was burned out 

yesterday but they’re ready to 
carry on. You see, they were fighting 
more than fire—they were fighting 
time—the most critical factor in bus- 
iness today. 

This firm’s very existence depended 
on records and their immediate avail- 
ability. Accounts receivable and pay- 
able, inventories, cost records and all 
vital data lived through this blaze and 
the business went on. 

Shaw-Walker “‘time-engineered”’ 
Fire-File Desks can prevent business 
disaster for you, too. They provide pos- 
itive 24-hour point-of-use fire protec- 
tion and organize every detail so as 
to ensure top speed production of all 
accounting work. 

In its fifty years’ experience Shaw- 
Walker has developed 34 different 
types of fire-rated cabinets. And there 


“Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


are Shaw-Walker desks, chairs, Fire- 
Files, filing cabinets, loose-leaf and 
payroll equipment—everything for 
the office except machines—each 
“time-engineered” for the needs of 
every job and worker. 


Convenient, unclut- 
tered work space for 
maximum efficiency. 


Accounting machine 
desk fire-insulated on 
all six sides. 


Easy-operating draw- 
er reduces fatigue. 
Free-coasting, floater- 
bearing slides. 


Fire-protected drawer 
holds removable trays 
for accounting records 
of every size. 


For speed — patented 
trays automatically 
produce wide V-open- 
ing wherever fingera 
touch forms. 


Point-of-use fire pro- 
tection for accounts 
saves steps—speeds 
machine production. 


The bookiet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered “office systems and equip- 
ment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write to- 
day, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 59, Mich. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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Or salesinan drove 
us lato coutt 


(Based on Hartford Claim #164L12350) 


While driving his own car to the office from his round of calls 
one of our salesmen stopped off at his. home where he picked 
up some guests to take them to a bus. On the way he struck a 
pedestrian who suffered severe fractures of both legs. The in- 
jured man sued both our salesman and us for $25,000 damages. 

Luckily, we have Hartford Non-Ownership Automobile 
Insurance. The Hartford handled everything and paid our 
share of the setthkement—over $2800. 


Employers are exposed to accident claims and damage suits when- 
ever automobiles are used in their business. As this actual case 
shows, this is true even of a car they do not own and when its use 
is not entirely in their interest. This risk is so great that Non- 
Ownership Automobile Insurance is essential to a well-rounded 


protection program. 


For more information on this important safeguard consult your 
Hartford agent or your insurance broker. Just call Western Union 
by number and ask “Operator 25” for the name and address of the 
nearest Hartford agency —this service is available in over 5000 
communities. 








HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 











“ ..wool tops are the basic 
raw material for the worsted 
mills...” 

FIGURES OF THE WEEK starts on p. 92 


through fina and prima down to cruza 
gruesa 6. 

* Scouring—Somewhere along here the 
raw wool gets scoured. That’s the 
process that turns it from greasy to 
clean. It is done in big vats with water 
and chemicals that remove practically 
all the grease and foreign matter. 
Some dealers have their own scourin 

plants and so do some of the vertica 
textile mills that are equipped to do 
everything necessary to transform the 
greasy raw wool into finished fabrics. 
But most often, the scouring is done by 
specialists, commercial scouring con- 
cerns, on a fee basis. 

¢ Carding and Combing—Once the 
wool is scoured, the next steps toward 
turning it into fabric are carding and 
combing. These operations also may be 
performed by mills, but again there are 
commercial combers who do much of 
this work. 

Carding roughly consists of passing 
the wool through some _ machines 
equipped with what looks like drums 
with lots of spikes sticking out of them 
When the wool comes out, it is lying 
flat, and the fibers are running in the 
same direction for the most part. 

If the wool that was carded consisted 
mostly of shorter fibers, it is ready to be 
spun into yarn and woven into woolen 
fabrics. “Woolen” doesn’t mean simply 
made out of wool, in the trade. The 
word refers to the rougher wool fabrics 
such as tweed and broadcloth. They are 
rougher because they use shorter fibers— 
even less than 1 in. long.—and the 
rough texture results from the many 
fiber ends. 
¢ Wound to Tops—But if the wool 
consists mainly of long fibers, it will be 
combed. Wool-combing is similar to 
hair-combing. The purpose is to lay the 
fibers parallel and comb out the short 
ones. These short ones are called noils, 
and they go into the woolen mills, too 
The long ones come out of the combing 
machines in long tresses and are rolled 
into spools a foot high and almost as 
big around, weighing up to 10 Ib. each. 

These spools are called tops, and they 
are the basic raw material for the major 
segment of the wool textile industry, the 
worsted mills. Worsted fabrics are the 
smoother, harder ones such as serge 
and gabardine. A special class of dealers 
called top makers handle tops. They 
either buy raw wool direct from pro 
ducers, or they may buy it from other 
dealers and comb it themselves, or they 
may farm out the combing to commer: 
cial combers. Besides tops, they may 
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also deal in noils, greasy wool, and 
scoured wool. Some top makers are 
specialists; others handle tops among 
other things. 

Top makers were practically un- 
known 50 years ago. They have become 
a major part of the wool trade in the 
past 30 years or so, principally because 
the trend in wool-textile mills is away 
from integration. And even the in- 
tegrated mills tend to buy more semi- 
finished wool such as tops instead of 
doing the carding and combing them- 
selves. But the question of who does 
what depends on price and available 
capacity. 

Many of the older mills still do 
much of their own top-making. But 
many people in the trade feel that mills 
built today probably will have little or 
no top-making equipment. Some mills 
don’t even do their own yarn-spinning. 
They use yarn spun by commercial 
spinners or mills with surplus capacity 
and just do textile weaving. 
¢No Trading, No Figure—susiness 
WEEK'S Figure of the Week normally 
gives the price per Ib. of 64s grade, 
average staple tops at Boston as it is 
quoted by the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. But the Bulletin isn’t quoting 
a price now because it figures that 
there isn’t enough trading to make a 
real going price. 

Actually the whole wooi trade is 
practically at a standstill. Trade ob- 
servers figure the seeds of the slump 
were sown in the Australian wool mar- 
ket last year. Other nations—among 
them Russia—bid wool prices to the 
sky at the auctions. Then early this 
year U.S. government stockpile buying 
put still more pressure on prices here. 
So everybody quit buying. Mills have 
been operating largely on inventories, 
though there has been some scattered 
buying in the market. 

Currently about the only thing to 
base a price on is offerings, which are 
mostly going unaccepted. Offered 
prices are running well above what 
observers figure is the “right” price to 
start sales going, but they are con- 
siderably lower than the $4.13 a Ib. 
‘on 64s average that the Office of 
Price Stabilization ‘has set as the ceil- 
ing. 
‘Naciglit Into Costs—Right now if you 
look for the current Figure of the 
Week, you'll find nothing but a symbol 
referring to a footnote telling you there 
is no figure. But when the figure comes 
back, it'll tell you what one of the 
basic ingredients of the textile indus- 
try is costing. And since all wool prices 
are generally related, it'll give you an 
insight into many things—from raw 
materials cost movements of one of 
New England’s basic industries to the 
general economic situation in Australia 
to the cost of the suit you'll buy eight 
months or a year later. 
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Why let rust—the most destructive enemy of American Industry — 
rob you of expensive, hard-to-replace machines, tanks, stacks, 
fences, pipe, metal sash, fire escapes, and other valuable equipment? 


Use RUST-OLEUM in your plant to protect your property. For 25 
years RUST-OLEUM has proved its capacity to stop rust for many 
nationally known manufacturers. Its tough, pliable, rust-resisting 
film gives excellent protection that prevents rust losses under 
many difficult rust-producing conditions—salt air, dampness, 
industrial fumes, and general weathering. 

RUST-OLEUM can be applied even over rusted surfaces. It is not 
necessary to remove all the rust. Just remove scale and loose rust 
by sharp scrapers and wire brushes. You save time and labor on 
maintenance because no chemical precleaning or sand blasting is 
usually required. 

A qualified RUST-OLEUM specialist will be glad to survey your 
rust problems and help you develop a program of plant-wide rust 
control to defer many costly replacements—to conserve the avail- 
able supply of new metal for national defense. 

Industrial Distributors in principle cities of the United States and 
Canada carry complete stocks for immediate delivery. Plan your 
needs — order now! See our complete catalog in Sweet’s which 
also tells the nearest source of supply. Or, write on your company 
letterhead for full information. Beautifies as it 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION PROTECTS 
2423 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
COLORS, 


Available in many 





29 FR CB Bee 


Aluminum and White 


“Riaid Economy, Mon!” 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Trailer frame is hoisted to third-story production line at Trot- Wooden jigs are used in constructing the sides of the 37-ft. 
1 wood (Ohio) plant. Wheels are already in place. trailer. The coach will be fully insulated, 


Dunkard carpenters do the delicate job of 
5 fitting in cabinets and moldings. 





Busy Trailer 
Wait Defense 


There are twice as many people living 
in trailers as in Cincinnati. And as de- 
fense projects speed up, the estimated 
1-million in trailers will rise rapidly. 

In fact, the trailer builders are trying 
to win recognition as an official part 
of defense housing. The industry says 
its 150,000-unit-a-year capacity can play 
a big part in filling the shelter needs 
of workers moving from plant to plant 

wie ae ™ and of the families of soldiers. 
The trailer looks more like a home as it reaches halfway point on the production line. © Loans—The Trailer Coach Manufac- i 
Here hydraulic lift lowers it 5 ft. to continue its journey. turers Assn. is fighting the industry’s } 
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Get Em from Your Jobber! 


You can be sure your Pyrene* jobber will recommend the 
right extinguishers for your fire hazards—because there’s 
a Pyrene for every fire hazard! Standardize on Pyrene, a 
symbol of quality since 1907. #T.M, Reg, U.S, Pat, Off; 


ty 





3 Picture window gives the modern touch 
as front end is moved into position. 
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AIR FOAM 
CARTRIDGE-OPERATED 
New stainiess stee! shelt—new low Couple playpipe to hose line. Every 
i ay |? 19 gals. of water and 1 gal. of 
price. No annual recharging; no ras Pyrene Foam Compound yield 200 
acl. Fer fires ia » paper, gals. of foam! For flammabie liquids 
textiles. 2% gal. size. Rg } ond erdieary ‘oles. 


a 








: 
\/ 


6 It’s nearly finished. Power ventilator and 
screen doors are installed. 


ery Nec Ne 


VAPORIZING LIQUID , ; CHEMICAL FOAM 
World’s best all-purpose extinguishers ae 2% gal. size produces about 22 gals. of 


me Sate on electrical fires, effective on fast-acting foam. ideal for flammable 
a flammable liquid fires. 2 qt., 1 gal. : liquid and ordinary combustible hazards. 
y (above) pressure types. | qt. (large illus- Seamless copper or stainless steel shell. 
_. Housing Call 
RY Oo u S I ng a Ss And other extinguishers, Also manual and automatic fire-fighting systems. 


tration) and 1% at. pump types. (Pyrene Soda-Acid also available in 
stainless steel or seamless copper.) 

batile for full defense housing status. 9 
If it wins, trailer manufacturers will There $ a PYRE Ni E 
have an inside track on allocations of ° 
critical materials. But nobody knows for Every Fire Hazard 
how the fight will finally turn out. At aA i 
the moment the whole defense housing aa 
program is standing still. The Defense 4 ) 
Housing Bill—passed by the Senate and . % } PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
pending in the House—does make trail- ae” =—« 577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey 
ers eligible for loans and other govern- Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
ment aid. 

TCMA says the producers don’t need 
the loans. But they may come in handy 


ae 
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The Man of Decisions 


Director of Industrial Relations 


Business is not alone the exchange of commodities. 


We must not overlook the human aspect. No business can 
function without men and/or women. In the last analysis 
a business is no better than the individuals who are a part of it. 


The relationship that exists among the personnel—within 
its own internal workings and its association with the outside 
contacts—is of utmost importance in the conduct of a success- 
ful enterprise. 

Hence the reason for a Director of Industrial Relations. 
Your plant may call him a Director of Public Relations or 
Personnel Manager, or even an Employment Manager. 


In any case, he is a man who has to do with people. He 
sees that they are happy in what they are doing. He helps 
to select and train personnel and interests himself in its 
upgrading. He endorses promotions and demotions. He assists 
in awarding worthy workers with bonuses, and helps to 
provide medical care, insurance, and in many other ways 
administers help where it is needed. His duties may also re- 
quire him to negotiate union contracts. 

This multiplicity of tasks calls for boundless decisions 
daily affecting scores of different personalities, each one 
requiring its own independent consideration. 

It is our sincere belief that we are doing a good job of 
industrial and public relations here at Wolverine and hope 
that our efforts are recognized—within our own Wolverine 
family as well as in our relationship with you. 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality- 
controlled tube for refrigeration, processing industries, plumbing, 
heating and air-conditioning, automotive and aviation—1469 
Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. and 
Decatur, Ala. 


There IS a difference in Tubing 











Look’s like home. Blinds, furniture, 
and fixtures complete the trailer. 


for building trailer parks. Inadequate 
parks were one of the big squawks of 
trailer dwellers durfng World War II 
years. 

One thing that’s drawing TCMA’s 
heaviest fire is the Treasury proposal to 
boost the excise tax on trailers, along 
with automobiles, from 7% to 20%. 
Last week the House Ways & Means 
Committee knocked the boost out of 
the tax bill. The trailer people hope 
to get rid of the tax entirely, arguing 
that it is like slapping a tax on your 
house. 

¢ Production—Regardless of tax, trailer 
production is rolling along easily at a 
tate one-third ahead of the 1950 sales 
of 63,000 units. That’s close to the 
record 85,000 units sold in 1945. 
Whether the pace can be maintained is 
another matter. So far, the industry 
has been getting the materials it needs 
and using few substitutes, but it’s keep- 
ing its fingers crossed. 

Defense workers are grabbing up 
68% of present production. The mili- 
tary takes another 25% of the trailers, 
with the leftovers going to vacationists, 
sportsmen, retired persons and _sales- 
men. 
¢ Bigger, Better—Individual _ trailers 
have been growing since World War II 
when the government snapped up 38,- 
000 of the old 22-ft. ew 4 6 to use as 
houses. 

The average length today is be- 
tween 27 ft. and 35 ft. Generally, 
they’re 8 ft. wide. Prices for the larger 
models run as high as $6,000. For that, 
you're getting a model fully equipped 
for living. 

Incidentally, the industry itself refers 
to the rolling residences as_ trailer 
coaches. That’s to distinguish them 
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AMERICAN 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


In good company... 


Many of the world’s leading refineries call on Davisen to manufacture 
their petroleum cracking catalysts. These catalysts make it possible to produce 


gasoline with a higher octane rating . . . gasoline so essential to the 
fast-moving world of today. Davison is proud to be in such fine company .. . 
proud of their contribution to the world’s “Progress through Chemistry”. 


“Progress Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 
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They did 


A certain steel mill operator* was in the same spot as many another 
management man: he had to get more production in a hurry. It’s the nut we 
all have to crack. To solve his problem only one course was open. He had 
to speed up his mill. . . to produce more with what he had. 


what 


The way this operator went at his problem is the key to our story. He asked us to 

collaborate on the power problem. He wanted a scheme that would work—not 

just a quotation on a device. An answer was worked out between our engineers 

and his. It put together a new electrical system of many devices — motors, 

controls, exciters, motor generators. The new system is faster, semi-automatic, 
ad easier to operate. Result: 20% more steel from the same mill. 


5a do 


an approach your production problems in the 

new what he wanted: more production. 

ars before he ordered the apparatus 
manufacturing process. 





estinghouse 


More inherent capacity per rating is one 
reason rolling mills everywhere use the 
Westinghouse Hevi-Duty Mill Motcr, one of 
104 types of electrical products that help 
industry produce more with what it has. 





Ff 
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Moistrite Business Papers 
represent the standard of 
quality in the utility field. 
They're mill-conditioned. 
They’re sealed in the origi- 
nal, green, moisture-proof 
packages that protect to 
the moment of use. They 
are standardized products 


of The Mead Corporation. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


1apEers 
LP } : rs] Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2»New York+Chicago+Boston«Philadelphia 





“ ..Fitting in the cabinets 
is a tricky job...” 
TRAILER HOMES starts on p. 98 


from the boxcars of the freight truckers. 
But the homes are still just trailers to 
the layman. 

¢ For Example—The industry is pretty 
well fragmented. There’s no one big 
manufacturer; few companies produce 
more than 1,000 units a year. 

Fairly typical of the 200 companies 
in the business is Trotwood ‘Trailers, 
Inc., of Trotwood, near Dayton. Trot- 
wood i$ probably among the top 20 pro- 
ducers. Its volume runs froth 800 to 
900 units a year, with a retail value 
well over $1-million. 

The company was hatched in 1917, 
when Ray Kuns, of Cincinnati, bought 
the Gem Products Co., which made 
chicken incubators. Capital in the deal 
was less than $5,000. Fifteen years 
later the company was incorporated. 
Kuns (now president), general manager 
J. B. Flora, and Kuns’ brother-in-law, 
W. J. Wagner, owned the whole show. 

Trotwood employees tend to stay 

ne Nearly a quarter of them have 
been on the line eight years or more. 
A lot of the workers are Dunkards, 
members of a German religious sect 
who usually stick to farming. Their 
willingness to work for Trotwood makes 
for an unusual sight: men with beards 
on a modern assembly line (picture, 
page 98). 
e Three Models—The Trotwood line 
has to be fairly versatile to turn out the 
company’s three different models—18 
ft., 27 ft., and 35 ft., ranging in price 
from $1,795 to $4,995. 

Here’s how the 37-footer is made. 
The basic steel frame is put together, 
and the four wheels attached, each with 
free suspension for rough roads. 

The chassis is then hoisted two sto- 
ries to the main production line. Frém 
there on, it will roll on its own wheels 
right down the line and out onto the 
open road. 

Insulation, flooring, sides, and top go 
on next, somewhat in the way a house 
is put together. Fitting in the cabinets 
is a particularly tricky job. Every spare 
inch of space is used for them. Some- 
times, right in the middle of a job, a 
carpenter will dream up a better way 
to squeeze in storage. If the idea works, 
it will be incorporated into the next 
model. Most of the skilled carpentry is 
done by Dunkards, some of them with 
20 or 30 years’ experience at the trade. 
¢ One a Day—So the trailer rolls along, 
collecting wiring, plumbing, stoves, 
heaters, paint, and finish as it goes. 
Production time varies with the size of 
the model. Trotwood can turn out one 
large model a day, two middle-sized, or 
four small ones. 
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McKEE 
SOLVES PROBLEMS 
SIMPLY 

WITH GLASS... 





| 
The problem—lighted cigarettes 
falling from ash trays. They can’t 
fall out of a McKee Fires-Out 
Ash Tray. It’s fool proof... the 
safest ash tray ever made! 











How to keep coffee or other 
beverages piping hot, prevent 
spill-overs, save steps! McKee's 
Coffee Hottle does ‘em all so 
well it's a country-wide sensation! 


PATENT NUMBER 163052 











How to add sales appeal and 
utility to an automatic washer? 
Let users see inside through a 
sparkling clear McKee window! 











Want a new look in cooking 
utensils? McKee heat-resisting 
Glasbake covers let Mrs. Home- 
maker look while she cooks. 














WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? Maybe your product 
could be made more attractive or more economical 
with McKee glass. Maybe, like many other manu- 
facturers, you can substitute versatile glass for 
less plentiful or critical materials. 


Whatever your problem, if glass can help, McKee can help. If you 
use glass now in your operations . . . if you think you might use 
glass profitably, get in touch with McKee. McKee will make com- 
mercial or industrial glass to your specifications . . . help you design 
glass items .. . develop new glass for you. Get in touch with us 


McKEE 


GLASS COMPANY 


McKEE PARK 


right away. 


JEANNETTE, PA, 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Makers of the Wold Most Compile Xena of Hass Coobing Uae 


ce Apa - eons 














Manufacture in 


MINNESOTA 


where workers 
produce more 


Manufacturing with Minne- 
sota’s highly-skilled labor 
means LOWER UNIT PRO- 
DUCTION COSTS. Such lead- 
ers in industry as Brown and 
Bigelow, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. and Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co. have proven this. 
So have the 83 apparel manu- 
facturers who prosper in this 
“Land of 10,000 Lakes.” 


Add to the productive skill of 
Minnesota workmen the con- 
genial labor-management re- 
lations, and you'll see why 
YOUR business will pay divi- 
dends here from the start. 


Business is expanding stead- 
ily—three power companies 
are spending over 100 million 
dollars for additional produc- 
tion facilities to meet the 
ever-increasing demand for 
industrial power. 


Transportation is excellent: 8 
major railroads and 2 large 
waterways. Bank deposits are 
at an all-time high. 


Several fine plant sites are 
available right now. Write to- 
day. Your inquiry will be han- 
died quickly and _ confiden- 
tially. 


Department 10 of 
BUSINESS RESEARCH 


AND DEVELOPMENT, 
STATE CAPITOL, 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 
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... Get New Ferry Terminal 


A nickel won’t get you very far these 
days, but it will still get you a ferry 
ride between Manhattan and Staten 
Island. And you'll be getting more for 
your money this summer if you pass 
through the “new” $21-million Staten 
Island terminal at St. George. 
¢ It’s Official Now—Commuters who 
have been furtively slipping through 
the terminal since September, when it 
was “unofficially” opened to traffic, can 
now stride along with confidence. 
Formal dedication ceremonies have 
taken place, with New York’s Mayor 
Impellitteri selling the first ticket. 

e Trafic No Problem—The new ter- 
minal expects 28-million passengers to 


pass through its turnstiles this year. 
And, including the fares paid by the 
2.5-million pa: Aca ferried yearly, the 
service will bring about $2-million a 
year into the city’s coffers. 

At the terminal itself, traffic. will 
be handled with ease—buses, taxis, and 
private automobiles entering different 
routes at different levels from ferry- 
bound traffic. 

e Not Far Behind—Manhattan does 
not intend to be outdone for long by 
the borough across the bay. Its own 
multimillion-dollar rehabilitation plan 
for a new ferry terminal in the Battery 


.is getting top priority. from .the..De- 


partment of Marine and Aviation. 
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Steel Spanning 
Chesapeake Bay 











BALT! 
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New Chesapeake Bay Bridge will form part 
of express highway route from New York 
to Washington, bypassing all cities. 


Pre-testing Construction fechniques— "Beautiful planning!” enthused the magazine Construc- 
tion Methods and Equipment in an article about the techniques devised to erect the steel for the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge superstructure. To check these methods in ad\'ance Bethlehem engi- 
neers built wood models, exactly duplicating the steelwork on a scale of 1 inch equals 40 feet, 


One of the World’s Longest, 
New Bridge Will Be Link 
in Express Highway from 
New York to Washington 


Bethlehem Steel erection crews are 
putting up steelwork for a great new 
bridge over Chesapeake Bay, crossing 
from Sandy Point, near Annapolis and 
only a short distance below Baltimore, 
to Kent Island on the Eastern Shore. 

Here the bay is 414 miles wide. The 
bridge will be one of the world’s long- 
est, with an overall length, including 
approaches, of 734 miles. The roadway 
will rise gradually from both shores to 
the midpoint of the bridge where there 
will be a suspension span 1600 feet 
long and 186 feet above the water, leav- 
ing plenty of clearance so that ships 
bound to the Port of Baltimore can 
pass under the bridge. 

Bridging of the Chesapeake Bay will 
greatly shorten travel time between the 
Delmarva Peninsula, with its fertile 
farmlands and recreation spots, and 
Baltimore and Washington. But the 
major significance of the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge is that it will form a link in 
a new north-south express highway. 
With the opening of the bridge late in 
1952 motorists can drive from New 
York to Washington by a new, fast 
route, skirting all cities. 

In erecting the 30,000-ton superstruc- 
ture of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 
Bethlehem Steel engineers are using 
a number of interesting techniques, 
including the floating into place of 
very large steel spans, some of them 
weighing as much as 1300 tons. J. E. 
Greiner Company, Baltimore, are con- 
sulting engineers, and supervisors of 
construction for the State of Maryland. 


BETHLEHEM 


~~ - 
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UTILITIES 





-The Contractor: 


North American 
Conversion Go. 


10-MAN CREWS 





Field 


RAPER "Robie 
Workshop 


NN 


Workshop 
Supervisor 


Veta atelalia 


Supervisor 


The Client: 
$@errt te) itolel(-to] 
Edisan Co 


*% 


and chiefs—63 of them altogether—adapt appliances to natural gas. Mobile shop supervisor handles nine 
crews. Two field supervisors boss seven shops. General manager (left front) is top man on job. 


Con Edison Turns on the Gas 


On July 5, New York’s Consolidated 
Edison Co. will go into the last and 
most frantic phase of a project it has 
been working on since last April. On 
that day the company will open the 
valves that will start natural gas from 
the southwest flowing into the burners 
of 15% of its gas customers. A 600- 
man crew will convert gas appliances of 
207,000 users in Westchester County 
from manufactured to natural gas 

It will be a milepost in a staggering, 
carefully 
Con Edison I 
the actual work, it involves 
campaign covering 
relations, and operating hniques. 

Con Edison isn’t the company 
that’s making the switch to natural gas. 
Utilitics all over the U.S. are engaged in 


planned job that is costing 

n. Along with 
a precision 
public 


$5.3-muill 
economics, 
' 


only 


108 


—or at least planning—similar projects. 
¢ Customer Potential—Actually, natural 
gas arrived in New York last January. 
Since then it has been cutting costs in 
Con Edison’s manufactured-gas plants, 
stretching fuel supplies at one of its 
powerplants. But that’s not why the 
company contracted for 128-million cu. 
ft. daily from the Transcontinental Gas 
Pipeline Co.. Con Ed had its eye on its 
1.4-million customers. ‘They can now 
be sold a lot more gas. And this new 
business will require little expansion. 
Natural gas is a cost-cutter in a mar- 
ket built on manufactured gas. It has 
about twice the heat value of manufac- 
tured gas. And you don’t have to make 
it—you just drill and transport it. 
¢ Success Formula—These facts alone 
have a staggering economic impact: 


¢ Substituting the natural for the 
manufactured product doubles the ca- 
pacity of existing transmission and dis- 
tribution systems—at a small capital 
outlay. 

¢ Replacing manufactured gas by- 
passes zooming labor and material costs 
in gas-making plants. 

e If you're pushed for gas-generat- 
ing capacity, imported natural gas—if 
it’s available—gives you fast, cheap relief. 

¢ A pipeline supply is particularly 
attractive to a combination company— 
an electric and gas utility. When gas 
demand slumps in warm weather, im- 
ports can be diverted to storage or power- 
plant boilers. As loads rise in the cold 
months, the gas goes into the distribu- 
tion system. 

e Natural gas is competitive for 
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stop 


Identification card and badge reassure Jobs too tough to be done in the home GLOWING YOUR 
Mrs. T. T. Washienko of Yonkers. 3 are taken care of in the mobile shop. TOP! 


——— os 


No reason to lose your head 


Rene Pe 


just because you can’t get 


the record information right 


Re al 


when you need it. Get a grip on 


tee 


yourself... and your pen. 

Write now for full 

information on a custom-tailored 
solution of your record- 


keeping problems... 


VISlrecord 


The world’s fastest record-keeping system! 


eR aPC pm oma 


\slteco, 


Dry run for actual switch to natural gas is controlled in headquarters radio room. 
4 Here engineers radio valve-testing directions to crews in the field. 


“e Re) ee 
viSirecord, inc. 
535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send literature on 








Come see us 


Name. 





Company 
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° 4 . , 7 . i 7 SG initiate 
The kids love it when the conversion man comes. Irene and Teddy Washienke watch | | ©°—————%re———Statc_____—~ 


2 Ted Triana dismantle range burner. Triana had trouble keeping them out of tool box. Offices in cities throughout the world 
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All’s harmony 


in the grinding department 


For better output these boys know 
the score. It’s Simonds Abrasive 
Company grinding wheels for the 
stepped-up tempo of defense require- 
ments. Simonds complete line has 
everything to keep YOUR produc- 
tion department in tune with today’s 
needs ... top quality products backed 
by Simonds Abrasive Company’s rep- 
utation as a major grinding wheel 
manufacturer for almest 60 years. It 
may pay you to have a Simonds en- 
gineer look over your grinding opera- 
tions. No cost or obligation. Write. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


Grinding Wheels 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Com- 
pany’s complete line has everything you 
need .. . grinding wheels, mounted points 
and wheels, segments and abrasive grain. 





NEVER 
BEFORE 


a Dictation Machine 
at less than the cost of a typewriter 





Write Dept. TM-2 for a fully illustrated folder 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO “cake machine 


5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave 


Chicago 39, Illinois 
\ 





“ .. more than i-million vis- 
its by Con Edison represent- 
atives...” 

CON EDISON starts on p. 108 


residential space heating; manufactured 
is becoming less competitive, 

¢ Problems of Distribution—Con Edi- 
son’s share of ‘Transcontinental’s input 
into the New York area is about half 
what the system could use on ‘an aver- 
age winter day. That raised a problem: 
Should natural and manufactured gas be 
mixed throughout the system, or Should 
natural gas alone be sold in parts of the 
territory? Eastern utilities have answered 
this question both ways. 

For Con Edison, the economics dic- 
tated selling it straight. It will put the 
stuff into Westchester County mains— 
and in a few small areas of the city— 
starting July 5. The switch is to be 
complete by October. 

Why the decision to distribute nat- 
ural, not mixed, gas? Primarily, it’s be- 
cause the entire existing market can’t 
use the available 128-million cu. ft. 
daily as effectively as it can be sold 
straight in a portion of the market. 
Westchester and the adjacent fringe 
areas were chosen for several reasons: 

e They’re most remote from the 
gas plants, so a substitution there is 
most effective in reducing pressure drop 
and pumping costs. 

¢ The Westchester market, with its 
growing population and high incomes, 
is perhaps the system’s best prospect for 
a broad load expansion. 

¢ Westchester County is underlaid 
by rock close to the surface. It would 
cost millions to double the area’s dis- 
tribution capacity for manufactured 
gas. Natural, having twice manufac- 
tured’s heat value, doubles the system 
capacity the day it enters the mains. 

e The area’s expected peak de- 
mand is 64-million cu. ft. daily. The 
128-million-cu. ft. commitment leaves a 
big margin for aggressive load building. 
e Problems of Conversion—It would be 
simple if you could just manipulate 
some valves and complete the switch- 
over. But combustion characteristics of 
the two gases make that impossible. The 
statistical nightmares arising from the 
difference are pretty hard to believe. 

Conversion will require more than 
I-million visits by Con Edison repre- 
sentatives to the properties of the 207,- 
000 affected customers. This alone 
makes it a public relations gambit of 
major proportions, 

A 600-man conversion crew will have 
to enlarge by about 1/100th in. some 
100-million burner ports (the holes in 
the plate where the gas comes out). 
That will use about $100,000 worth of 
small drills. About 2.5-million brass 
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SUMMER COMES TO THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE 


Even as the seasons, the needs of business 
change. In past years, young men looked for op- 
portunities where they could risk their time and 
money with the hope of realizing large profits. 
Present-day youth looks instead for a job offering 
security in case of sickness or old age. 


High income taxes and higher costs of living 
make it increasingly difficult for the average em- 
ployee to provide this security for himself. Gov- 
ernment Social Security goes part of the way, but 
forward-looking employers recognize that federal 
pensions need to be supplemented by private 


BROAD-GAUGED SERVICE 


More than 1000 corporations, business 
organizations and educational institu- 
tions have provided personal pension 
pians for their employees through this 
nation-widé company. 


FOR A COLOR ENLARGEMENT, JUST WR NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


PENSION PLANNING FOR THE SEASONS OF A LIFETIME 


retirement programs. They also realize that the 
pension benefits provided by the employer are 
now almost as important to labor as the wage 
scale in rating a company as a place to work. 


For more than 15 years, we have worked with 
the executives of such companies, large and small, 
in preparing the type of pension plan best suited 
to their individual needs, 

“PENSION PLANNING” is an authoritative bro- 
chure which offers you a great deal of practical infor- 
mation out of our extensive experience. Write for your 
copy on your business letterhead to 501-C Boylston 
Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—183S 








fi 
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with NEW ud DC-6As 


Designed to carry Airfreight only, the 
new Douglas DC-6A super-freight 
plane has greater capacity and flies 
faster than any other Airfreight transport 
in commercial service. 
A natural “‘first” for Slick Airways? 
Certainly—and sure to meet with the hearty 
approval of shippers who know Slick's 
reputation for ‘‘fast and first'’ deliveries. 
With the new DC-6A, Slick now offers faster 
coast-to-coast Airfreight schedules (9 hours flying 
time)—and at regular rates! Because Slick carries 
Airfreight only there are no delays or ‘‘offloading” 
of shipments due to passenger, mail, or express 
priorities. All schedules are designed to meet the 
needs of shippers. 
Your nearest Slick representative will be glad to discuss 
your Airfreight problems with you. 


fiek airways ine. 


Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 
3000 NORTH CLYBOURN 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


WRITE DEPT. 102 FOR BOOKLET DESCRIBING SLICK’S NEW DC-6A SERVICE 
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the disgruntled cus- 
tomer is one of Con Ed's 
chief concerns...” 

CON EDISON starts on p. 108 


orifices will be replaced on 350,000 
appliances. 

Just to perform the physical conver- 
sion, Con Fedison had to lay 18, 500 ft. 
of new pipe, install 2,150 “purge 
points.” These are required so Con 
Edison can burn the manufactured gas 
that will be gumming up the system 
when the shift is made. 

The company had figured to convert 
in 1952. But the war threat changed 
that. You couldn’t be sure there would 
be men to do the job—or the brass, cop- 
per, and stainless steel fittings it re- 
quires. Such shortages dictated a major 
effort in 1951. Thus far, the April- 
October program is running on sched- 
ule. 
¢ Mobile Crews Take Over—Con Fdi- 
son’s engineers planned the switch, but 
the work is done under contract by the 
North American Conversion Co., Si. 
Paul. It is one of the three largest firms 
of about seven that have taken over 
these jobs since the war. 

North American will put more than 
600 men, only a few hired locally, into 
the job. They work in crews of 10 
each with a foreman. About nine crews 
are assigned to each of seven mobile 
workshops, also used as crew _head- 
quarters. A shop will handle conversion 
work that can’t be done in the home, 
but that needn’t be sent to a central 
headquarters shop. 

¢ Secondhand Experience Helps—The 
company was lucky in one respect. It has 
profited from the experience of other 
utilities that have made the switch since 
World War II. These systems opened 
their doors to Con Edison engineers, 
told them what to look for, when to 
duck. 
e Two-Stage Method Wins Out—Such 
a conversion can be done in one stage 
or two. The former may be cheaper, 
subjects the customer to fewer intru- 
sions by the utility. But when you do 
the whole job at once, you must be 
prepared for anything. Con Edison 
chose the two-stage method. 

The first stage entails a visit by a 
workman of the conversion contractor 
to every customer. He spots work to be 
done, finds what will be needed, and 
drills the burner ports. Then a crew 
foreman calls to see that the work has 
been done properly. That has been 
going on since April in the 36 sections 
into which the area was divided. And 
Con Edison has been laying in every- 
thing it will need to complete each of 
the 207,000 conversions—from new 
torches for dentists to new burners for 
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big industrial furnaces. The contractor 
has a 2,600-item inventory valued at 
more than $400,000. 

Stage Two opens July 5. About 5 
a.m. any given day, the field operators 
will sectionalize the distribution system 
that’s to be converted that day. Natural 
gas will flow in at one end—at pressure 
slightly above the manufactured gas. 
The latter will be blocked at the other 
end by a closed valve. That will send 
unwanted manufactured gas into open 
“purge burners” installed in the streets 
solely for the conversion. A small test 
burner will show when the manufac- 
tured gas in that section has been de- 
stroyed. 
¢ It'll Take Several Visits—When the 
section is full of natural gas, conversion 
men will swarm into the homes. For 
safety’s sake, they'll visit each customer 
to be sure that everything but the to 
range burners is turned off. Then they'll 
go back, replacing brass orifices on every 
burner and adjusting air shutters for 
proper combustion. A third visit is 
made to inspect the work. 

This sounds cumbersome, but it must 
be done if appliances are to be adjusted 
properly. You can’t adjust a burner for 
top natural gas performance when it’s 
burning a mixture of both gases. 
¢ Public Relations Campaign—Actually, 
the disgruntled customer is one of Con 
Ed’s chief concerns. It’s spending lots 
of time and money to tell customers ex- 
actly what the company is doing, what 
it wants customers to do. It’s using 
booklets, letters, public meetings, pub- 
licity, advertising, and “no-toll’”’ tele 
phone centers to keep them informed. 

Con Edison’s sensitivity about the 
customer rests principally on two facts: 

e Utilities are natural monopolies. 
A customer can’t get even by taking his 
trade elsewhere. If he’s sore, he can 
only write letters to the papers, crab to 
his friends, complain to the public serv- 
ice commission—and stay sore for years. 

e When you enter a customer's 
property five times, interrupt service 
even for a few minutes, make physical 
changes in his property, you run count- 
less risks of irritating him. Prospective 
rate cuts and better service are pie in 
the sky. What makes Jane Customer 
sore today is the mud that’s tracked in, 
the hole that accidentally gets drilled 
in the linoleum. 
¢ Blue Sky—Finest weapon in its pub- 
lic relations arsenal, of course, is the 
fact that Con Edison’s paying for the 
job. Another painkiller will come later 
—whenever the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission turns in a rate decision. 
The company has proposed a $2 mil- 
lion cut. 

Con Edison will get some benefits 
other than financial, too. The conver- 
sion is accumulating vast data that will 
leave the promotion department in 
clover for years. 
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Typical of Tyler! 


| 


x TYLER FACILITIES are available to you. Over 400 
models of the commercial refrigerator line meet all needs 
for food stores, restaurants, hotels, institutions. An 
experienced organization and modern equipment for 
metal forming . .. woodworking . . . electrical 
assembly ... glazing ... boxing... insulating... 
specialized welding . . . and finishing, are 
at your service for defense work, 


This 28-page illustrated booklet gives complete data on Tyler 
facilities — part of which are available for defense work 


FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 


Tyler Fixture Corp., Contract Dept. 8W-6, Niles, Michigan 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 








From applications such as cooling cut- 
ting fluids to shrinking fasteners for 
precision fitting, Brunner Refrigera- 
tion Condensing Units are perform- 
ing a host of temperature control jobs 
which aid in quality and quantity 
production. 


To economically and efficiently han- 
dle industry's refrigeration (and air 
conditioning) requirements Brunner 
makes available 69 models of Air or 
Water Cooled Refrigeration Condens- 
ing Units in capacities from 4% to 75 
hp, plus an application experience 
manufacturers will find most helpful. 


BRUNN 
BRUNKER invites your request 


for catalogs...if you wish, a Brunner 
representative will confer with you. 
This entails no obligation. Use the cou- 
pon or write us about your problems. 


Name 
Compony ae 
Address 


City and State ping - 
BEBBEEBESBHREHEHEHRBSE SB 


BRUNNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Utica 1, New York, U.S. A. 


REGIONS 


NO SCRAP. These barrels, standing empty at Bristol Brass Corp., are used to collect scrap 
But scrap just isn’t showing up any more. 


copper. 


Defense Puts Crimp in 


The copper and brass industry of the 
Connecticut Valley is one of the few 
industries in the nation that have been 
really badly hurt by the defense pro- 
gram. Production is down as much as 
60% from last year’s rate (BW —Jun.9 
’51,p138). 
¢ No Pain—But despite the slowdown, 
the region where the industry is cen- 
tered—the area around Waterbury, 
Bridgeport, and Bristol—has not suffered 
much economically. And most of the 
industrv’s workers have so far resisted 


all lures to move away for juicier defense 
jobs—even though staying home means 
short work weeks and occasional lay 
offs. 
Workers have been tempted by news 
paper, radio, and television ads to go to 
“steady jobs” at defense plants in such 
nearby areas as Hartford. But it is esti- 
mated that fewer than 1,000 out of 26,- 
000 have yielded. 
¢ Buying Power—The fact that the 
brass workers are still in town buoys up 
buying power. They laid away nesteggs 
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NO COPPER, 
that has cut brass production from 30% to 60% 


or almost none. 


‘= 


Mi dite, ae 


NO MORE. Gone are the ‘good old days of last year when copper was plentiful and 
supplies were heaped up ready for use. 


This puny st of raw copper is typical of the shortage 


Connecticut Brass 


in boom years. And so they can dig into 
savings now to make up for the purchas- 
ing power they are losing from lower 
payrolls. 

Another reason for the relatively 
stable economy of the area in the face 
of the copper and brass cutbacks has 
been the strong trend in most of its 
other industries. ‘This has been particu- 
larly important in Bridgeport. 
¢ Special Situation—It’s doubtful if the 
Connecticut Valley’s performance will 
serve as a pattern for other parts of the 
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country that may be hit by similar 
slowdowns. The typical New England 
worker is more inclined to stay put than 
the labor force in other parts of the 
country. He is likely to have roots in 
his home town that go back several 
generations. More often than not, he 
has been working for the same employer 
for many years, building up sizable pen- 
sion and seniority rights. 

e Shortage—Moreover, the slowdown in 
the brass industry hasn’t gone on long 
enough to put the workers under heavy 


civilion production, the 
ge leaves no alter- 
concentrate on war plant 


zation had the oppor- 
gn and build more engi- 


“For 3 yeors 1 apa on the mass | 

| production of aerial bombs and navy 

| anchor chain in a plant designed, 
erected, equipped and operated by 
Mechanical Handling Systems, inc. 
Production records set there were un- 
equalled anywhere else. 
The record. further shows that MHS 
engineers promoted the idea and 
built the first conveyor sysiem ever 
used for the progressive assembly of 
aircraft, And there were many more 
such projects during the war years. 
which might be cited, 
{f you are getting ready for defense 
work our experience in this field may 
save you voluable time and con- | 
siderable expense. Feel free to call | 
on us for suggestions. 


as 


neldtica 
Handli 


ystems, Src. 


acuuene ss | 
4610 NANCY AVE, + DETROIT 12, MICH, 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





e “you name it...I helped make it!* 





Glue that plans our defense 


What helps to develop new ideas? Glue! Resin wood glue. Used 
everywhere from foundry patterns to pencils. Look at a pencil. 
It’s made of two pieces of wood. A length of “lead.” An eraser. 
All glued together. Next. walk through a pattern-making shop. 
Resin wood glue again! Moisture-resistant. Fast setting, in 
minutes, not hours. Non-abrasive so.that knives and saws won’t 
dull. Strength stronger than wood. 








... Where else is resin wood glue used? 


@ “you name it...I helped make it!” What’s a drawing 
board? Wood glued edge-to-edge. And end-locked. With glue 
lines as soft as the wood. No hard ridges, Look at engineers’ 
scales, slide rules, drafting tables, desks, office partitions and 
doors. The NATIONAL touch is everywhere. Glue applied through 
imaginative research and service. To every item of defense. _ 


° 
STARCHES tonal ADHESIVES 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


Executive Offices: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16,N.Y. © Plants: Dunellen, N.J., Chicago, indianapolis, San Fran- 
cisco. * Soles Offices: All principal cities. e Canada: Toronto and Montreal. ¢ England: Slough. * Holland: Veendam. 
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‘... more and more people 
are going to give up hope 
and move away...” 

REGIONS starts on p. 114 


pressure. The trouble started about six 
months ago. ‘There just wasn’t enough 
raw copper to supply civilian demand 
plus the new defense needs. So the Na- 
tional Production Authority first lim- 
ited civilian use of copper to a percent- 
age of what was used during the first 
half of 1950; then it barred the use of 
copper entirely for g long list of prod- 
ucts. ; 

These restrictions brought sharp cut- 
backs. Mills dropped from a six-day 
week to four or even three. 

For a while, the industry thought 
defense orders might take up the slack. 
It was a vain hope. So far only about 
30% of its production is for defense. 

Some relief is possible in about three 
months, when CMP allocations take 
effect. But NPA has warned that cop- 
per shortages may last through 1952 or 
even the first half of 1953. 

If there is no relief, the Connecticut 
Valley is going to feel a more painful 
squeeze in the months ahead. The 
workers’ nesteggs can’t last indefinitely. 
As the short weeks and slim pay en- 
velopes pile up, more and more people 
are going to give up hope and move 
away. 
¢ Some Hopes—Nevertheless, some in- 
dustry officials are optimistic. Rodney 
Chase, president of Chase Copper & 
Brass, puts it this way: “If all-out war 
comes, we'll get the defense orders we 
need to keep us busy. If we don’t have 
all-out war, the government will gradu- 
ally lift the restrictions.” 

What about immediate solutions? 
Release of part of the government’s cop- 
per stockpile has been widely suggested 
It’s estimated that it now stands at 
about 500,000 tons and is still growing. 
If the government would release a few 
thousand tons a month and relax the 
restrictions a bit, the clamorers say, it 
would help the industry get over the 
present hump. 

John A. Coe, Jr., president of Water- 
bury’s American Brass Co., is one who 
dissents from this view. “If we do have 
a global war,” he says, “‘we’ll be darn 
glad to have that stockpile around.” 

Another suggestion is that the domes- 
tic ceiling price of copper be raised. Its 
advocates point out that the world price 
is 3¢ a lb. above our ceiling and that 
we'd get more copper if we were more 
“realistic.” 

The scrap price ceiling is another 
headache. “With scrap prices the way 
they are,” says Roger Gay, president of 
Bristol Brass Co., “it just doesn’t come 
back to use the way it should.” 
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The Instrument You Never Hear! 


It’s a silent, but mighty important instrument in 
broadcasting. It’s called the VU instrument, or 
volume level indicator. Without it, powerful blasts 
from the brass section would often drown out the 
strings ... too often make the soloist’s passages 
completely inaudible. 


Usually, separate microphones are employed for 
the various sections of the orchestra. Also one for 
the soloist. Therefore, the sound level from each 
microphone must be instantly measured and con- 
trolled . .. the total properly balanced .. . before 
the assembled program reaches the transmitter. 
Thus you receive and hear the concert with all the 
orchestra sections in proper relationship, and the 
soloist clearly heard above all. 


Skillful monitoring of the program, using 
Weston VU meters which show the sound level 
from each microphone, makes this exacting control 
and balancing possible. Another VU meter also is 
used to indicate the overall sound level... prevent 
high peaks which would cause annoying distortion 
in your receiver. 

The WESTON VU indicator is another illustra- 
tion of how instrumentation can provide simple 
solutions to critical measurement and control prob- 
lems ... when sound instrument know-how is ap- 
plied—WESTON Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 580 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New 
Jersey...manufacturers of Weston and TAGliabue 
instruments. 


wisi) WESTO M Guiltumentt . - TO INDICATE — RECORD — CONTROL 





Storm-Felled Trees No Windfall for N.Y. 


“ . . winds increased to gale force 
and were accompanied by heavy 
precipitation. For the state as a 
whole, this was the most damag- 


ing storm on record.” 


—U.S. Weather Bureau 


The date was Nov. 25, 1950; the 
state was New York. ‘This was the storm 
that caused so much damage that insur- 
ance adjusters are still sorting claims. 

Residential and sections 
were the ones that got the publicity. 
But they weren’t the sufferers. 
Much worse hit was the Adirondack 
Forest Preserve—a hu practically un- 
populated area in the northern end of 
the state. Nearly 2-million cords of 
softwoods—enough to supply all the 
pulp mills in the state for two years— 
and 125-million bd. ft. of hardwoods— 
enough for 4,000 five-room frame houses 
—were blown down in that area. 
¢ Tangled Mass—The economic loss, 
big as it important than 
the unprecedented fire hazard that was 
created. Over almost half a million 
acres, broken and twisted trees were 
festooned in such a tangle that they 


business 


only 


was, is less 
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could not be expected to rot down in 
less than a decade. In many places, the 
needles of fallen evergreens hung only a 
few inches above the ground. A single 
lightning bolt or the: carelessness of a 
single person could set off a holocaust. 

Most of the area is state-owned. The 
New York Conservation Dept. had 
neither personnel nor resources to clean 
up the mess by itself. The obvious 
answer was to get the state’s lumber and 
pulp industry to help. But here the 
department ran into a snag. 
¢ Legal Barriers—In the state’s early 
days there were no restrictions on lum- 
bering. Even after the Forest Preserve 
was created, the legislature could and 
did grant logging concessions. 

In 1894 conservationists won an 
amendment to the state constitution to 
prevent further commercial logging on 
state-owned forest land. The clause 
reads, in part: “The lands . consti- 
tuting the Forest Preserve . . . shall not 
be leased, sold, or exchanged, . . . nor 
shall the timber thereon be sold, re- 
moved, or destroyed.” 

e Snecial Bill—Aftcr the storm, Con- 
servation Commissioner Duryea hoped 
that, in the emergency, he could get 


around the ban. But the state attorney 
general ruled that there was no way 
out. Duryea appealed to the legisla- 
ture and got a bill that allowed him 
to “contract . . . for the removal, use, 
or sale of fallen or seriously damaged 
trees. ...” 

[he response from private operators 

has been good—but perhaps not so good 
as the department had hoped. On the 
first 16 parcels, put up for bid in Feb- 
ruary, the department got only four 
acceptable bids. The bidders knew the 
costs would be higher than normal, 
but they weren’t sure how much higher. 
In many cases, because it was still win- 
ter, they hadn’t been able to look over 
the parcels. Also, they were probing a 
bit, trying to find out just what sort of 
bids the department would accept. 
e Inaccessible—But cven after these 
points were cleared up, the bidders 
were hesitant. Of 47 projects put up 
for bid Apr. 10, only 21 were bid on; 
on June | only 11 out of 48. Some of 
the reasons: the out-of-the-way location 
of many of the parcels; the clogging of 
access roads; the shortage of loggers, 
equipment, and horses. 

Even more important as deterrents 
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Shes 


going to drink 
an 
atomic cocktail! 


There’s radioactive iodine in the odd 
“cocktail” this woman is about to drink. 

Tomorrow, doctors will survey her 
with atomic instruments—and be able to 
tell if she has thyroid trouble! 

Radioactive elements (called isotopes ) 
are proving to be the greatest detectives 
in medicine. These “hot” atoms detect 


i 
, 


thyroid trouble, 
leukemia! 


cancer, tumors, even 

Hospitals all over the country are call- 
ing for isotopes. But the “hot” atoms 
don’t stay hot for long. They must be 
delivered at top speed to be effective! 

That’s why, when shipping isotopes, 
drugs, and important chemicals, hospitals 
always prescribe the fastest possible 
method. They ask for Air Express! 

Whatever your need or business, here 
are the unique advantages you can enjoy 
with regular use of Air Express: 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 

IT’S MORE CONVENIENT —One call to 


Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency arranges everything. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 

IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


“OAR HORS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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PRINTING CALCULATOR 


It’s a tough assignment — but American Business thrives on 

tough assignments because it has the will — the know-how — 

and the tools toovercome seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 
The Remington Rand Printing Calculator is typical of this 

great American tradition—because it gets figurework done 

faster—and does it better. Ask us about short-cut multipli- 

cation — automatic division—“quick as a flash” addition and 

subtraction—and printed proof of fig- 

ure accuracy. These features will save 

you time and money. Send the coupon 

below for complete details. 





eeeeeeseveeeeeneee8e @ 
Business Machines and Supplies Division 

Room 2097 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me details on the time-saving, 
money-saving Printing Calculator. 

Name 
Title 
[ 
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were the restrictions written into the 
contracts. Clause 3 of the contract form 
states that “only dead, down, or seri- 
ously damaged trees” may be cut. That 
means that the loggers can’t cut a 
swath through standing timber to reach 
fallen patches, but must treat the pre- 
serve with scrupulous care. 

On the other hand, Clause 4 states 
that all dead, down, or damaged trees 
that are merchantable must be cut and 
removed; if they’re not, they must be 
paid for anyway. 
¢ Virgin Timber—There are compensa- 
tions, however. One is a strong demand 
for both pulpwood and hardwood. A 
lot of the down timber is virgin stuff, 
big and of good quality. 

Meanwhile, special precautions are 
being taken throughout the whole tract 
to prevent fire. A fairly large section 
in the worst-damaged comp eae, 
20,000 acres—will be closed to the pu 
lic entirely this summer. 

The ‘danger may hang over until next 
year. Whatever parts of the job private 
companies don’t take will have to be 
cleared by the department itself. Pre- 
sumably these will include the worst- 
damaged and least-accessible spots. ‘The 
department’s limited manpower and 
facilities may not be able to handle all 
the work this summer. 


End in Sight for 
Cleveland Water Pinch 


With Lake Erie on its doorstep, 
Cleveland still faces the prospect of a 
tight water supply this summer. But 
not so tight as once was feared. Sub- 
urban lawns may have to go unsprinkled, 
but not much more. 

What’s more, this is likely to be the 
last season of stringency. Cleveland’s 
problem all along has been distribution, 
not a lack of water resources. By the 
end of the year, the 150-million-gal. 
Nottingham plant should be in action. 
That, plus three new water towers, two 
auxiliary pumping stations, and new 
mains should have things under con- 
trol. 

The expansion so far, which is part 
of a $46-million program (at 1946 
prices), has cost $28-million. When 
the work now under way is completed, 
the city’s pumping capacity will be 154- 
million gal. per day greater than it is 
now. Present capacity—317-million gal. 
—has failed to meet the needs of some 
of the newer, remoter suburbs when 
consumption was at a peak. 

For a time, it was feared that the 
huge water use by the new Cadillac 
tank plant and the Ford plant would 
create a critical shortage. But the city 
fathers are now convinced that the situ- 
ation is under control, except perhaps 
for 1951 grass plots. 
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Greater strength of ‘“‘Cordura”’ rayon yarn is graphically illustrated 
in the scale photographs shown above. The small belt reinforced with 
“Cordura” yarn is actually stronger than the much larger conventional 
belt (at left). This extra strength does a great deal to improve the effi- 
ciency of power transmission. 


Belts sinewed with “Cordura” rayon 
last longer, reduce maintenance costs 


To get belts that wil! last longer, require fewer take-ups and less mainte- 


nance, yet cost no more, belt manufacturers are now reinforcing their 
V-belts with Du Pont “Cordura”* High Tenacity Rayon, 

Yarns of this Du Pont heavy-duty fiber are inherently stronger than 
yarns of natural fibers generally used. They are made in continuous fila- 
ments with no short ends to pull apart under strain or shock load. They 
virtually eliminate stretch and slippage. 

Moreover, because the number of fibers and the diameter of each fiber 
are precisely controlled, there are no weak spots in “Cordura” yarn. It gives 
a V-belt high uniform strength, and makes it less subject to fatigue. 

_ The extra strength of this Du Pont yarn may help you improve your 
product or process . .. without increasing cost. It may even help you develop 
a new product, We’ll be glad to work with you. Address: Rayon Division, 
Room 4421, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


High Tenacity Rayon 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET “Sinews for Industry.” It gives physical properties of “Cordura” and tells | 
how Du Pont will help you, Address: Rayon Division, Room 4421, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & | 
Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


© i Name. 





Lee H Company. 806. u. 5. pat, OFF 
VISCOSE pap oe a4 BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING | 


ORLON* acrylic fiber x Address, ++» THROUGH CHEMISTRY | 
ACETATE RAYON ae ee es ee ce as mee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee od 
* - 
— re for fibers today... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 








*DU PONT TRADE MARKS 








ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 


Save costly time lost by long 
walks “for a drink of water”, 
Better health, better efficiency, 
less time-off — those are impor- 
tant economies of using Fedders 
Water Coolers. Labor, produc- 
tion and medical authorities 
recommend adequate, access- 
ible, sanitary, perfectly cooled 
drinking water. Bottle, bubbler 
and explosion proof models. 
Write for data. Dept. BW- 16, 


we 
FEDDERS-QUIGAN 


:. Corporation 
57 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF WATER 
COOLERS FOR 20 YEARS 








UNITED 


STATES 


: 


CONSTRUCTION has already started on spillway site for 5-mi.-wide Falcon Dam. 


Taming the Rio 


Grande 


It’s been flood or drought along the river for years. Now the 
U.S. and Mexico are out to trap the high water, let it go for irriga- 
tion when the stream is dry. Mexico leads in the development. 


A lot of water that comes down the 
Rio Grande each year flows out to 
sea unused. Yet the fertile farm land on 
both sides of the river is often critically 
short of irrigation .water. 

The reason is floods. Raging tor- 
rents come down the river in rainy 
periods when farmers have no use for 
irrigation water. But when the need 
for irrigation is greatest, the river goes 
bone dry. 
¢ Low But Wide—To solve this prob- 
lem, the United States and Mexico are 
getting together to build the first inter- 


national dam and reservoir on any U.S. 
boundary. Falcon Dam (pronounced 
Fal-cone’), about 75 mi. downstream 
from Laredo, Tex., and Nuevo Laredo, 
Mex. (map above), will be completed 
late in 1953. Though relatively puny 
in height (only 150 ft.), it will be one 
of the longest dams in the world (al- 
most exactly five miles). And its reser- 
voir will rank in size with the country’s 
big artificial lakes (177 sq. mi., with 
497 mi. of shore line). 

The dam is being built under the 
Water Treaty of 1944—the same one 
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How to keep the 
manpower shortage in hand... 


Here’s important news for every executive faced with this 
problem. YOU CAN INCREASE THE PRODUCTIVITY OF YOUR 
AVAILABLE MANPOWER BY PROVIDING THEM WITH MOD- 
ERN JONES & LAMSON MACHINE TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


In many cases, new Jones & Lamson equipment has boosted 
production rates one hundred per cent or more — and still 
maintained or improved the quality. 


Now, more than ever, the most efficient machines and 
methods are needed to make the most of your available man- 
power and material. Jones & Lamson engineers are available 
to help you get maximum results from your turning, threading 


and inspection operations. Get in touch with 
us now... see for yourself. 


Jones & FN) 


Lamson 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic Lathes - Thread 
Grinders - Optical Comparators - Threading Dies 
Machine Tool Craftsmen Since 1835 
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“Lusol—the all-chemical Metalworking Solution’’. It’s 
free, and so is enough Lusol to compare against any 
cutting fluid you now use. Simply write: F. E. Anderson 
Oil Company, 211-B, Portland, Conn. 


is contained in the 20-page book, 


ALL-CHEMICAL METALWORKING SOLUTION 


GETS TO THE POINT 





“... Mexico is way ahead of 
the U. S. on facilities to use 


the Falcon water .. .” 
RIO GRANDE starts on p. 122 


that allocates the flow of the Colorado 
River between Mexico and the United 
States. It will be the first and lower- 
most of the Rio Grande dams pro- 
vided for in the treaty. At least two 
others will be built eventually—one 
probably in the Big Bend country, the 
other somewhere in between. 

¢ Joint Project—Falcon is being built 
jointly by the two countries, under 
supervision of the International Bound- 
ary & Water Commission, which was 
set up by the treaty. The $45-million 
cost of the dam itself will be paid by 
the two countries in proportion to the 
conservation storage allotted to them— 
which comes to about $20-million for 
Mexico, $25-million for the U.S. In 
addition, it will cost about $15-million 
to condemn the land to be flooded be- 
hind the dam and to resettle the popu- 
lation. The U.S. share of this will be 
about $1 i-million. 

e Conservation, Control, Power—The 
dam has three chief purposes: (1) con- 
servation of the river’s ordinary flow; 
(2) control and temporary storage of 
flood waters; and (3) output of electric 
power. Two identical, interconnected 
10,500-kw. powerplants will be built, 
one at each end of the dam. 

Irrigation water will not be taken di- 
rectly from Falcon Reservoir. The prin- 
cipal area to be irrigated is the so- 
called Lower Rio Grande Valley—many 
miles downstream. This is in reality a 
delta with a subtropical climate; it be- 
gins roughly between Mission and Rio 
Grande City. Water will be released to 
the river from Falcon as needed and 
taken from the river again by diversion 
dams and inlets farther down. 
¢ Mexico’s Plans—Mexico is way ahead 
of the U.S. on facilities to use the Fal- 
con water. It is planning to build a 
diversion dam at Anzalduas, between 
Reynosa, Mex., and Mission, Tex. It 
has already built the Anzalduas Canal, 
which will carry the water from the 
dam. Because completion of the dam 
is still several years off, Mexico is build- 
ing an inlet at the dam site to take off 
water in the meantime. 

Until the Anzalduas diversion dam is 
built, the inlet there will be able to 
take water out of the river only at high 
flow. But an existing inlet about 15 mi. 
downriver, known as the Retamal In- 
take, is six feet below the riverbed and 
thus can take water almost any time. 
¢ U.S. Plans—U.S. plans to use Fal- 
con water haven’t got past the drawing- 
board stage yet. They involve a $15-mil- 
lion canal to divert water from 
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These are the people in your Food Plant Target who 
make buying decisions on your products. Some of 
them your salesmen call on... others, equally import- 
ant to you, they never see. 

These men in food plants who buy or influence 
buying, are in FOOD ENGINEERING’s Editorial 
Target. FOOD ENGINEERING is of practical value 
to corporate officials, plant managers, engineers, qual- 
ity control men, food technologists and others respon- 
sible for equipping and operating food plants. 

FOOD ENGINEERING sets up an ideal target for 
advertising that helps food plant executives produce 
more and better foods at lower cost. 


Food Plants Must Modernize 


The food industry is processing products worth $33 
billion per year. One of the world’s largest industries, 
it is necessarily becoming one of the most modern. 

To hold down costs, modern machines are being 
purchased to make scarce manpower more produc- 
tive. Properly engineered processing lines under lab- 
oratory and instrument control, are essential to in- 
crease output and maintain high quality. 

So urgent is the need for modernization of both 


plants and equipment that the food industry plans to 
spend $945,000,000 in 1951 —the larger part (59%) 





Send in your lists. 











We will send Sales Targets, free, to your salesmen. 


of this huge expenditure going for replacement and 
modernization, 41% for plant expansion. 


Common Engineering Operations 


There are many engineered unit operations which 
are practically the same in all food plants. Ingredients 
are mixed, cooked, ground or separated. Many are 
refrigerated. Material must be handled all the way 
through the plant. Engineered instrumentation is 
applied along the production line to insure uniformity 
of quality and as a control of continuous processing. 
Engineered sanitation is a requirement in every plant. 
Finally, the product goes into an engineered pack- 
age on a packaging line especially engineered for it. 


A Service for Today’s Engineering Needs 


FOOD ENGINEERING, under its new self-defining 
title, further expands its editorial scope to lead in 
serving the needs of food plant management, includ- 
ing corporate officials, plant managers, engineers and 
technologists. 

Here is today’s Food Plant know-how for those with 
the responsibility for engineering new products, for 
increasing production, for cutting costs, and for im- 
proving quality. 

These are the men in your sales target and ours. 


SALES TARGETS is a bi-weekly service bulletin 
reporting new food plant construction, modernization 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
and changes in personnel in food plants. Here, is news | 330 West 42nd Street } 
on this vast market that provides sales clues for you. | New York 18, N.Y. 


w"“ ENGINEERING 
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HOW TO PUSH YOUR | PRODUCT] IN THE NORTH 





How should you market your prod- 
uct in Canada’s thriving markets? 
Export from the U. S.? Build a 
Canadian plant? Or manufacture in 
Canada under license? The latter 
might well be the solution, because 
a number of Canadian plants have 
the capacity and facilities for manu- 
facturing American products under 
license. And many U. S. firms find 
this method best meets their pro- 
duction, labor, and transportation 
problems. 


The Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—will be glad to assist in 
making a market survey for your 
product—and to discuss a suitable 
plan of action. For the B of M 
knows industrial Canada from coast 
to coast, and-has been helping U. S. 
businessmen to profit in Canada 
since 1859. 

We cordially suggest that you con- 
tact any U. S. office or the Business 
Development Department, Bank of 
Montreal, Place d’Armes, Montreal. 


* Canada...anv OF PROFIT-PACKED OPPORTUNITY 


v 


© @ 8 104 #ii/0n CAMA 


New York - - - 64 Wail Street 


e@eesoeeenenee 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 
Chicago--- 27 S. La Salle Street 


Head Office: Montreal 


San Francisco - - - 333 California Street 


x 550 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA © RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 
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TRAXCAVATOR 


WORK SPECIALIST 


@ TRAXCAVATORS, versatile 
tractor shovels, are built tough 
for the rough jobs. . . they will 
be working long after other 
equipment is on the scrap heap 
. . . doing the same tough jobs 
year after year .. . saving man- 
power as they handle more dif- 
ferent jobs — better and faster! 





TRAXCAVATORS 
do these jobs 
for Industries... 
Digging » Spreading 
oe + Grading 
Loading * Clean-Up 
Road Building + Snow 
Removal + Car Spotting 
Coal Handling 
eeeand dozens of others 











126 


TRACKSO 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


MOVING COAL, from car w stockpile, is 
year ‘round work for this H14 TRAXCAVATOR. 
It also compacts the pile, loads ashes, cleans 
up around the chemical! plant. 


Ask your nearby Trackson- 
Caterpillar Dealer for details 
on the five sizes of TRAX- 
CAVATORS ('/2 to 4 cubic 
yard capacities) ... where they 
can work for you — or write 
TRACKSON COMPANY, Depart- 
ment BW-61, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 





“.. One of the big problems 
has been the unregulated 
independent pumper .. .” 


RIO GRANDE starts on p. 122 


Anzalduas and serve some 500,000 acres 
below that point. 

One thing that is certain: This canal, 
like Anzalduas, will be of the gravity 
type—the water will flow downhill all 
the way from the intake at the Rio 
Grande to the point where it is used. 

Two factors make this possible. The 
Rio Grande itself drops about 150 ft. 
from Falcon to its mouth. And_ be- 
cause the whole Lower Valley is a 
delta, built up by centuries of siltation, 
the riverbed is considerably higher than 
the surrounding countryside. 

That explains why Falcon has to be 
five miles wide; it has to stretch from 
the river across the lower-lying ground 
on both sides to the nearest. hills. It 
also explains why the Tip o’ ‘Texas 
counties, despite recurrent shortages of 
irrigation water, have had to spend close 
to $20-million on levees and other flood- 
protection works. 
¢ Making Do—While the canals and 
dams are being built, farmers on both 
sides of the river are making out as best 
they can with limited supplies of wa- 
ter. The lack of water has been aggra- 
vated on the U.S. side by intensive 
land development of recent years, 
which has brought total irrigated land 
up to 683,000 acres. These are broken 
up into about - 30 irrigation districts, 
banded together into the Water Con- 
servation Assn. of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, whose purpose is to 
prorate available water in times of low 
flow. 
¢ Curbing the Independent—One of 
the association’s big problems has been 
the unregulated independent pumper, 
who takes water from the river on his 
own instead of depending on an irriga- 
tion district. There has been no way 
of forcing them to go along with pro- 
ration. In the past few years, however, 
these “‘free-lancers” have been organ- 
ized and have a representative in the 
association. They have worked out their 
own compliance system with some suc- 
Cess. 

The water treaty itself has had a lot 
to do with keeping everyone in line on 
proration. It guaranteed Mexico a share 
of the Rio Grande water at all times. 
In return Mexico agreed that in periods 
of low flow it would release any sur- 
plus water into the Rio Grande from 
its Marte R. Gomez Reservoir on the 
San Juan River, one of the lower Rio 
Grande’s main tributaries. Knowledge 
that this supply could be cut off at any 
time has kept the U.S. independents 
in line on proration. 
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Made by Pressure Products Corp., Chicago 


Safe, convenient and economical, it lights instantly . . . 
develops a 2200-degree flame . . . readily lends itself 
to many varied uses in the home and in industry. The 
amazing PREPO torch is an ingenious adaptation of 
the Crown SPRA-TAINER to a New Idea! 

Pressure products for popular use were first made 
practical by Crown’s invention of SPRA-TAINER — the 
original light-weight, low-cost propulsion can. Exclu- 
sive No Side Seam—No Top Seam” construction com- 
bines utmost strength with distinctive modern design, 


One of America’s Largest Con Manufacturers © Plants at Philadelphia, Chicago, 


making SPRA-TAINER first with manufacturers, first on 
the market, first in sales. \f your product will s-p-r-a-y, 
ask about SPRA-TAINER! 


Look to Crown Leadership for the Development 
and Manufacture of Fine Cans for Every Purpose 


Crown Can 


Division o 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Orlando « 
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Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 





MARKETING 


Retail merchant places his order in display area of ZCMI’s fancy new wholesale ware- Order goes to central dispatch desk for 
house. Each section—like this toy department—is set up on lines of a retail store. 2 microfilming. Then it’s tubed to warehouse. 


aE 


Conveyor belts—3,100 ft. of them—help order-pickers speed Platform trucks to handle heavy goods hook into overhead 
4 merchandise to the packing and shipping departments. 5 dragline. Big orders are also moved by five-car tractor “train.” 


ort: 


' Wholesaling—the Mormon Way 


The ox teams that hauled goods to 
the wholesale emporium of Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution (bal- 
conied building at left) in 1869 weren't 
around last week, when ZCMI’s new 
warehouse was officially opened. But 
just about everything else was. 

Salt Lake City greeted its new struc- 
ture with only a little less fanfare than 
attends a Hollywood premiere. City big- 
wigs made ceremonial speeches. The 
event was celebrated with a colored mo- 
tion picture, a special rotogravure sec- 
tion of the city’s Deseret News, radio 
programs, newspaper displays, television 
shows. It was a gala day for everybody 
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It comes out here. From the station, one of eight in the warehouse, fork trucks move 
down warehouse corridors to pick up the goods from among the 80,000 items. 




















Boys on skates fly down long alleys to fill lighter orders. The new warehouse enables 
fewer workers to do more business and do it faster. 
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Sure 


And even a baby kangaroo can 
see its advantages. United-Carr’s 
quick-acting LIFT-THE-DOT fastener 
makes ea he safe and spill-proof 
and eliminates old-fashioned fiddle 
and fuss fasteners. Widely used 
for ammunition pouches, holsters, 
canteen covers and other military 
equipment, LIFT-THE-DOT won't 
open accidentally because it un- 
locks from one direction only. 


New products create many fas- 
tening problems and thousands of 
successful fastener designs prove 
United-Carr’s ability to handle 
them ... with the skill, experience 
and plant capacity necessary for 
volume production. That’s why, 
when a fastener must be tazlor-made 
to do a particular job for a particu- 
lar manufacturer, it pays, now more 
than ever, to check first with 
United-Carr — FIRST IN FASTENERS. 
@ Before bidding on government contracts 

requiring snap fasteners or special 

fastening devices, consult your nearest 


United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 





From small “Original 
Equipment Manufac- 
turer” units to public 

works glants of 

200,000 G.P.M., 
there's an Economy 

Pump for every pump- 

ing need. Job records 

of a querter of a 
century and more prove 
their lower-cost service. 
Centrifugal, axial and mixed 
flow pumps for all purposes. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


Economy Pumps, Inc. 


DIV OF HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP HAMILTON O 





SAT fai Q 
GiGDBE 
SPRINKLERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAVING MONEY 24 HOURS DAILY 


GLose Automatic Sprinklers stay 
on guard, day and night . . . always 
alert ... discharging water when 
and where FIRE starts. GLOBE 
Sprinklers not only discover and 
stop FIRE, they also reduce over- 
head in the form of insurance costs. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offites in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





7 Weighing out. Last stop for all orders—whether they come by belt, dragline, or truck 
is shipping department. Here goods are packed, sent out to seven states. 


concerned. And a lot of people in the 
Great Basin area were concerned. 

¢ Triumph Over Geography—Opening 
a new warehouse might hardly seem to 
warrant that much excitement. ZCMI 
officials think it was justified in this 
case ' because: 

(1) The warehouse, hailed as ““Amer- 
ica’s first one-stop wholesale center,” is 
one of the nation’s newest and most 
highly mechanized distribution plants. 

(2) It represents still another step for 
giant ZCMI in the conquest of mind 
over geography—a conquest that started 
soon after Brigham Young's intrepid fol- 
lowers set up camp in Utah’s wilderness. 

Up to now, ZCMI’s wholesale opera- 
tions have been handled by four sep- 
arate divisions at eight different loca- 
tions in Salt Lake City. 

Actually some sections of the ware- 
house had been in service for several 
months—long enough to show that the 
new building will lure more customers, 
speed deliveries, and save money. 
¢ It’s Controlled by Church—Zion’s 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution is 
not a cooperative, but a stockholders’ 
corporation, owned partly by the Mor- 
mon Church (officially, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints). The 
church itself owns considerably less than 
50% of the stock. But with a few other 
major shareholders who are top church 
men, it controls 51% of ZCMI stock. 
The whole ZCMI organization consists 
of the city’s largest department store, 
a wholesale grocery firm, an office sup- 
ply store, and a general wholesaler. 
¢ Back to Brigham Young—When Brig- 
ham Young started the corporation for 
his Utah pioneers, it was a cooperative 
project. His idea was a central distribu- 
tion agency in Salt Lake City, with 
locally owned co-op stores in every com- 
munity. Stock was to be sold to the 
people at large. Every store that han- 


dled ZCMI business was required by 
the organization's bylaws to place the 
ZCMI motto over its doors: “Holiness 
to the Lord.” The object, said Young, 
was “to bring goods here and sell them 
as low as they can possibly be sold and 
let the profits be divided with the 
people at large.” 

The first wholesale ZCMI plant 
opened in March, 1869. Its Salt Lake 
City retail store opened a few weeks 
later. In 1870, the company says, 
ZCMI became the first incorporated 
department store in the U.S. 

[he cooperative setup did not last. 
The wholesale division’s customers to- 
day are independent retailers. But the 
organization has prospered. Total vol- 
ume for the whole ZCMI operation 
this year is expected to run to $40-mil- 
lion plus. Last year it was around $35- 
million, in 1946 about $27-million. 
¢ Wholesaling Is No. 1 Bottleneck— 
Nearly a third of this annual business is 
chalked up by the general wholesaling 
end, ZCMI Wholesale Distributors. 
Yet it is this end that has caused the 
most headaches. 

The main trouble has stemmed from 
scattered, cumbersome, and too costly 
operations. Four wholesale divisions 
were managed independently: furniture 
and appliances, hardware and sporting 
goods, drugs, and dry goods. Each di- 
vision had separate warehouses; some 
had two or three. 
¢ Scattered Business—The second big 
problem was geography. The wholesale 
division supplies independent retailers 
in seven states (Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and parts of Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, 
and Oregon). Yet in all that area there 
are fewer people than in Connecticut. 

At first glance, it would seem as 
though one central organization would 
be put to it to serve this vast, sparse 
region efficiently. Yet in a way geogra- 
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Listen, Shipper and you Shall h 


—from your B&O man the whereabouts of your car. 
This is no longer a mystery on the B&O—thanks to 
Automatic Records. Through this special feature of Sen- 
tinel Service, both you and the receiver are notified im- 
mediately of schedule interruptions and reforwardings. 


Supporting siding-to-siding dependability, Auto- 
matic Records help make B&O’s Sentinel Service a real 
boon. Shipping men, both on line and off line, can 
benefit by this modern, highly efficient carload-freight 
service. Ask our man! 





Fei doing things — better! 
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YOUR PENSION PLAN 


To maintain maximum effectiveness, your pension 
plan should reflect today’s rapidly changing tax, 
labor and economic conditions. Much of our work 
is devoted to the revision and extension of existing 
plans. Ours is a continuing service—an important 
point because pension programs are continuing pro- 
grams. A copy of our pension brochure will be sent 
to you upon request. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 














phy works for centralizing. There are 
no large cities in the area ZCMI serves, 
except Salt Lake City and nearby Og- 
den. For that reason, shipping from 
Salt Lake City costs little more than 
shipping from outlying communities 
where a company — put a ware- 
house. The amount of business in the 
outlying towns doesn’t justify other dis- 
tributing points. And a centralized op- 
eration costs much less to run than a 
scattered one. 

Geography helps explain, too, why 
ZCMI wholesaling succeeds where 
many wholesalers have been running 
into trouble. Many of the communities 
ZCMI serves are tiny ones—500 to 
6,000 people. These are the towns 
where you'd be likely to find a genera] 
store. Catering to such stores would 
hardly pay a large wholesaler in one 
line. But the scattered, low-volume 
business does pay the general whole- 
saler such as ZCMI. 
¢ Bennett’s Vision—It was Harold H. 
Bennett (cover), ZCMI’s suave, able 
vice-president and general manager, who 
realized that it was more consolidation, 
not less, that his company needed. 

Bennett, aged 51, started as an ac- 
countant at ZCMI in 1926, worked 
his way up the ladder to his present 
post in 1946. Like many Mormons, 
he was brought up to believe in thrift 
and hard work. His father, John Ben- 
nett, came to Utah in the days of 
Brigham Young. A poor man when he 
reached Utah, John Bennett founded 
Bennett’s Glass & Paint, a vast paint 
manufacturing industry. _—_ Harold’s 
brother is Sen. Wallace F. Bennett, 
former president of the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers. 

A fine singer, Bennett is often chosen 
for the bass role in the community’s an- 
nual presentation of The Messiah at 
Christmas. His duties as the father of 
eight children and as a member of a 
Mormon Priesthood High Council—a 
high lay position in the Mormon 
Church—keep him occupied when he’s 
not on the ZCMI job. 
¢ Takes Over War Plant—And he’s 
very much on the job. It was he who 
in 1947 put in a bid to rent the larg- 
est building of the vast wartime am- 
munition plant used by Remington 
Arms. The government told him it 
would neither rent it nor sell it separ- 
ately. 

So Bennett got some other Salt Lake 
City businessmen to join him in buy- 
ing the whole ammunition plant for 
$1.6-million. ZCMI’s share for the 
large building it wanted is said to be 
between $500,000. and $600,000. The 
remaining buildings were sold or rented 
to other firms. 

The building was just what Bennett 
wanted. It was modern, spacious (nearly 
a half-million square feet), well-lighted, 
a brick and concrete structure. Its story- 
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Pros and Cons 


of Rapid Amortization 





S accelerated amortization of defense 
facilities, as permitted by the Revenue 
Act of 1950, too favorable to strategic in- 
dustries? Statements to this effect have 
been made, sometimes in a rather extreme 
form. Accelerated amortization has been 
described, for example, as a tax subsidy to 
business. Some critics have gone so far as 
to say that the plan guarantees business a 
profit. There have even been vague hints 
of public scandals to arise from the admin- 
istration of the plan, Others take a less ex- 
treme position, contending merely that ac- 
celerated amortization is an unnecessarily 
costly way (to the Government) of induc- 
ing expansion. 

The statement that the plan guarantees 
business a profit is too manifestly untrue 
to merit serious comment. A cursory read- 
ing of the law is enough to dispel any 
such idea. 


The description of accelerated amortiza- 
tion as a tax subsidy to business is hardly 
more tenable, if subsidy is understood to 
mean a gratuitous benefit over and above 
losses and risks incurred. The law does 
provide for a tax. concession to business. 
That concession is based on the simple 
and valid assumption that productive ca- 
pacity which is built to meet an emergency 
demand will, in general, have a short and 
insecure economic life. The purpose of the 
concession is to protect against loss of 
investment, not to confer gain. It is con- 
ceivable that in certain cases the conces- 
sion may be more than sufficient to offset 
the loss and may result in some gain. The 
extent of such a possible gain, however, is 
much less than might appear at frst sight. 

If the emergency facility should survive 
the five-year amortization period, it might 


appear to a superficial view that the com- 
pany would derive great benefits. Would 
it not be receiving income from a fully 
depreciated property? True, but it would 
also be paying taxes on that income, with 
no deduction for depreciation. If the tax 
rate remained unchanged, and if earnings 
were sufficient to cover depreciation at the 
“normal” long-term rate, there would be 
no gain to the company and no loss of 
revenue to the Government from acceler- 
ated depreciation, except to the extent that 
part of the tax liability would be deferred 
from earlier to later years. 

The Government is not suspending taxa- 
tion of true business profits. It is merely 
recognizing the fact that emergency facili- 
ties cannot be expected to have an eco- 
nomic life of normal duration and hence 
cannot be depreciated at normal rates. If 
that fact were not recognized in one way 
or another, the facilities would not be 
created. Accelerated amortization is a real- 
istic device that has been successfully used 
in two wars and has shown its ability to 
produce quick results. It would be difficult 
to find an alternative method with reason- 
able promise of equal effectiveness at as 
moderate a cost and with as little threat to 
the future well-being of our free-enterprise 
economy, 


From the June issue of Tue Guaranty SuRvVEY, 
monthly review of business and economic condi- 
tions published by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. The 
complete issue is 
available on re- 
quest to our Main 
Office, 140 Broad- 
way, New York 
15, N.Y. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


Your automobile’s engine probably has a 
higher horsepower rating a the motors 
which propel this giant Wellman Ore 
Bridge, which handles stockpile at blast 
furnace. Four motors totaling 100 hp move 
the ore bridge on its 300 foot span. Mate- 
rials handling is efficient and fast. 


Modern battering ram shoves finished 
coke out of coke oven with 60,000-pound 
push. Versatile Wellman Coke Pusher also 
removes and replaces oven doors, levels 
the coal, moves to a different oven every 
few minutes. 


Round-the-clock worker at blast furnace 
--Wellman Skip Hoist—must be depend- 
able. Up to 15 tons of raw materials are 
hoisted in each bucketload for dumping 
into furnace. Whether the need is for ma- 
chinery to handle heavy bulk materials, or 
specialized steel mill equipment, Wellman 
will build it... better. The Wellman Engi- 
neering Company, 7000 Central Avenue, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY:-CLEVELAND 





and-a-mezzanine layout was ideal for the 
warehouse. 

¢ Model Stores Setup—But just concen- 
trating the wholesaling operation in one 
place wasn’t enough. Bennett envi- 
sioned it as the last word in efficient 
materials handling. He and his associ- 
ates visited, warehouses all over the na- 
tion. They borrowed ideas, improvised, 
and created in order to meet their re- 
quirements. 

Now when a customer drives the six 
miles from downtown Salt Lake City, 
he finds a black-topped parking lot, a 
glass-bricked front, and a swank lobby, 
complete with receptionist. Beyond this 
lobby is the display area with modei 
stores set up. 

The display section is only the starter. 


As soon as a customer makes out a 
purchase list, he sets off a mechanized 
process involving pneumatic tubes, fork 
trucks, and automatic conveyors (pic- 
ture, page 128). Bookkeeping work is 
streamlined by microfilming orders and 
by using photographic duplicates as in- 
voices. 

e Smaller Crew—Faster Service—So far, 
in the sections of the warehouse that 
have been operating, the labor-saving 
equipment has brought no layoffs in a 
staff that totals 550 in all. But most 
employees who leave of their own ac- 
cord aren’t being replaced. Meanwhile, 
since the warehouse started, business 
has increased by 19%. So a slightly 
smaller crew is handling more work— 
and doing it faster. 


New Market for Frozen Food 


‘19¢” brand is tapping the lower-income field. Housewives 
seem to like it. So do independent grocers, bedeviled by price wars 
among the higher-cost products that cut their markup. 


Frozen food, companies ordinarily 
don’t make price a big selling point. 
Canned goods and fresh vegetables in 
season have tog much of an edge on 
them. 

But Quality Frozen Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, is now shooting squarely into the 
mass market with a line of frozen foods 
that sell for i19¢ across the board. 
What’s more, it’s selling under the 
trademarked name “19¢,” committing 
itself to stick by the price even if costs 
go up. 

The new line undersells nationally 
advertised brands, sometimes by as much 
as 15¢. It isn’t the only line that does 
this, of course; many others sell around 
19¢. But most of the other low-cost 
lines are purely regional; the “19¢” 
line is now being sold by independent 
grocers in 10 major markets across the 
country—in California, New Orleans, 
Nashville, and St. Louis, among other 
places. It has just appeared in suburban 
Westchester, outside New York City, 
and is slated to show up clsewhere 
shortly. 
¢ Catching On—Distributors who han- 
dle Quality Frozen’s line report that 
their sales of “19¢” already equal or 
nearly equal their sales of Birds Eye 
products. The new frozen food line has 
only been on the market since January 
of last year. ; 

Quality Frozen’s success is due not 
only to the housewife’s desire for a 
shrewd bargain, but to conditions 
within the trade itself. The inde- 
pendent grocers like “19¢.” Here are 
two reasons why: 

¢ Price wars, which have cropped 
up gaa since the war, shave the 
retailer's margin on name brands. He 


wants a steady margin he can count on 
—and the “19¢” brand promises it to 
him. 

e Direct selling to the chains by 
Birds Eye and other frozen food packer’ 
has put the independent in a tough 
spot vis-a-vis the chains. A&P and 
others can undersell him by a penny or 
two on name brands. In effect, “19¢” 
gives the independent a_ low-price 
private brand of his own. 
¢ Name First—The men behind the 
new line are Allen Ayres and Howard 
Roberts, who set up shop as food 
brokers after leaving the wartime Mer- 
chant Marine. (They had been with 
Dole and Del Monte before World 
War II.) 

The more they saw of the postwar 
food business, the more they became 
convinced that the price range of name 
brands closed out a big lower-income 
market for frozen foods. Going at the 
job in what might seem a backward 
fashion, they first chose a name. They 
picked ‘“19¢’”’ because of a study by 
New York University on psychological 
pricing. This showed that 19 packed 
a greater wallop than any other number 
in that range. 

Then they faced the problem of buy- 
ing a product that could sell for 19¢. 
This, they say, wasn’t too difficult. 
They point out that every packer has 
the problem of grading his pack. Out 
of a given lot of peas, for example, only 
40% to 50% will come up to snuff 
for U.S. Grade A, or fancy. This is 
the stuff that packers put up under their 
own or a national label. The remaining 
peas—Grade B, or extra-standard—ordi- 
narily go into institutional packages for 
restaurants, hotels, etc. Quality Frozen 
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Co. buys this Grade B produce and 
merchandises it under the “19¢” label. 
¢ Switching Hats—At this point, Ayres 
and Roberts switch hats and go out as 
Ayres & Roberts, food brokers, to sell 
the stuff the packers put up for them. 
At present Quality Frozen is buying 
from 32 packers all over the U.S. The 
company makes it a point to limit the 
hauls from packer to market to 900 
miles. 

The reason for this is simple: Since 
it cuts the price so fine, it can’t afford 
to ship very far. Quality Frozen now 
has 19 products under the h¢ label, 
including broccoli, corn on the cob, 
and other vegetables that ordinarily 
fetch premium prices. Birds Eye lima 
beans around New York, for example, 
retail at independent stores for 32¢ to 
36¢ as against Quality Frozen’s price 
of 19¢. 

Currently, all distributors of the new 
brand are Birds Eye distributors. There’s 
an angle to this: After July, due to a 
switch in General Foods policy, these 
distributors will no longer be handling 
Birds Eye frozen foods in their areas 
on an exclusive basis. Naturally the 
distributors are happy to have a hedge 
against that day. Quality Frozen might 
(1) add to their revenue, and (2) again 
provide an exclusive line. 
e¢ All Plus—C. J. Drislane Co., Inc., 
which has just started handling the new 
line in suburban Westchester, reports 
that “19¢” sales so far are all plus busi- 
ness. They have done much better 
than Drislane anticipated—3,000 doz. 
packages the second week as against the 
company’s original estimate of about 
2,000 doz. 

This is close to Drislane’s regular 
weekly Birds Eye volume, which has 
not been affected at all by the new 
line. Drislane thinks that “19¢” has 
tapped a new market and looks for 
steady sales of between 5,000 and 10,- 
000 doz. packages a week. 

Drislane reports that grocers are en- 
thusiastic about the “19¢” line be- 
cause it gives them 2 steady 25% 
markup. Drislane even goes so far as 
to call the new line ‘‘the first bright 
light for the independent since the 
major packers started to ship directly 
to the chains.” 
¢ Cost Question—Other sources in the 
industry are inclined to be a little skep- 
tical about the new venture. They won- 
der how Quality Frozen will get off that 
19¢ peg if crop prices, packaging, and 
other costs keep rising. 

Though Ayres and Roberts have no 
thought currently about running away 
from the 19¢ price, they have an ace 
in the hole should the skeptics prove 
right. They say that they have an ap- 
plication pending in the Patent Office 
for “several other” numbers besides 19. 
Their explanation is that they want to 
be prepared for anything. 
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Atlas Clipped 


FTC examiner says auto- 
supply firm should be barred 
from ‘monopolistic’ practices. 
Consent decree expected. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
just about wound up its antitrust case 
against Atlas Supply Co. and the five 
Standard Oil companies that own Atlas. 

This week an FTC trial examiner 
filed a decision that would prevent these 
companies from “engaging in practices 
found to be monopolistic in the pur- 
chase and resale of tires, batteries, and 
automobile accessories.” More specifi- 
cally, the six companies would be barred 
from: 

Exerting the “influence of their com- 
bined purchasing power” to obtain pref- 
erential treatment and prices from. sup- 
pliers; 

Accepting any discounts, allowances, 
or other “unlawful brokerage” fees from 
suppliers. 

e The Final O.K.—All that is lacking 
now is a final O.K. on the decision from 
the commission itself. This is un- 
doubtedly in the cards, since the com- 
panies involved cooperated in the pro- 
ceedings leading up to the trial exam- 
iner’s decision. A consent decree should 
be forthcoming sometime within the 
next 30 days. 

¢ Owned by Standard Oil—The case 
against Atlas was brought by FTC just 
about a year ago (BW—Jul.29’50,p26). 

Atlas was founded in 1929 by the 

five companies to purchase the tires and 
related products sold through their gas 
stations. Atlas’ common stock is en- 
tirely owned by these five Standard Oil 
companies (Ohio, Kentucky, California, 
Indiana, and New Jersey). Since that 
time, the group has become a major 
factor in the replacement sales of tires, 
tubes, batteries, fan belts, radiator hose, 
electric lamps, and sparkplugs. FTC 
figures that the companies handle 
through Atlas from 5% to 10% of the 
nation’s total replacement sales. 
e Misused Its Power—Atlas used its 
power, said the original FTC charge, to 
get discriminatory prices from vendors. 
Examples cited by FTC: (1) U.S. Rub- 
ber sold tires to Atlas on a cost-plus-6% 
basis as against higher prices to Atlas’ 
competitors; (2) Auto-Lite sold batteries 
to Atlas for prices 25% less than those 
to competitors. 

Further, FTC charged that Atlas— 
in violation of Robinson-Patman—ac- 
cepted brokerage fees or similar com- 
pensations from Westinghouse, General 
Electric, and other suppliers from whom 
it bought goods. Atlas distributed the 
profits, says F'l'C, not on the basis of 
stock ownership but on the basis of how 





Cut the cost of dies 


Gain weeks of time 


spinning andfabricating 
can Help You Lick 
Production <°'™, 
Problems 


Bellmouth for 
testing jet en- 
gines spun and 
fabricated 
of stainless 
steel. 


Send for the Spincraft Data 
Book — 40 pages of engi- 
neering information that will 
be helpful to you. ¥ 
High tooling costs — months of waiting 4 
time — the urgency of the hour — these © 
very real conditions need not bring de- — 
spair to able designers and alert pro- 
duction executives. Spincraft engineer- © 
ing may well provide you with a wel- ~ 
come solution at a small fraction of © 
conventional fabricating costs and in — 
far less time. x 
The parts or products you see here 
reflect what can be done by spinning 
and fabricating in combination. This re- 
sourceful approach provides a wide 
range of opportunities in many metals 
that you are invited to discuss with Spin- 
craft engineers. The answer you want 
cannot be guaranteed, but others have 
been helped so often and so well that 
Spincraft has become the world’s largest 
metal spinning and fabricating plant. 
Call or write 


4131 W. State St. Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Heretofore known as 
Mil L Metal Spinning Co. 











New, Fast, Positive Fire Killer. 


— raeen oe 


ony | es WHEELED PORTABLE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Experienced engineering develops new, 
highly efficient 150-pound capacity dry 
chemical type wheeled portable fire 
extinguisher ... has exclusive design 
that assures you of lasting, foolproof 
fire protection. 


This new fire killer is easy to oper- 
ate, compact, well-balanced and offers 
extensive maneuverability indoors or 
outdoors. Does a highly effective‘job on 
flammable liquid, gas and electrical 
fires, as well as surface fires involving 
ordinary combustible materials .. . 
granted unconditional B, C rating by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Exclusive design renders constant 
free-flowing dry chemical .. . fire ex- 
tinguisher is partially inverted for 
wheeling, then fully inverted at fire 
scene, which changes the position of 
the dry chemical in the tank and there- 
by provides mechanical breakage. This 
outstanding mechanical breakage fea- 
ture, plus a continuous nitrogen pres- 
sured agitation or fluffing, together with 
a skillfully blended free-flowing dry 
chemical, guarantees a faster, more ef- 
fective and complete discharge. 


Rechargeable on-the-scene . . . no 
special tools needed .. . C-O-TWO Dry 
Chemical for recharging packaged in 
handy 50-pound size, moisture-proof 
containers ... spare nitrogen pressure 
cylinders readily available. 


Act now for complete free informa- 
tion on this newest contribution to 
modern fire fighting. Remember .. . 
you can’t put fire off . .. fire doesn’t 
wait. Get the facts today! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extingvish 


s * Dry Ch 





I Type Fire Extinguishers 





Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Exting g Sy s 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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much TBA products each company or- 
dered through Atlas. 

¢ More to Come—The Atlas case does 
not end FTC’s foray into the tire field. 
Still pending is a somewhat earlier and 
still more important action—FTC’s pro- 
posal to limit quantity discounts on 
tires (B\W—Feb.4’50,p21). ‘This would 
pin down. just what kind of discounts 
a tire manufacturer may give on the 
basis of quantity. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Coffee is weak, and retail prices are slip- 
ping, says the National Coffee Assn. 
On June 12 stocks amounted to nearly 
1.4-million bags, 432,000 more than on 
the same date last year. 


8 
Two old beers are back: Washington 
Breweries’ Noch Eins brand of pre-Pro- 
hibition days, and Ruppert’s Knicker- 
bocker, off the market for 23 years. 
Knickerbocker promotion shoved May 
sales up 100% over May, 1950. 

e 


Appliance dealers who buy a customer’s 
old appliance and treat the price as part 
of the down payment on a new one are 
violating Regulation W. That's the 
warning of Alfred Williams, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia. 

© 
Floor coverings moved up and down 
this week. Following Alexander Smith’s 
lead (BW-—Jun.16'51,p28), Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet, Karagheusian, and 
James Lees & Sons cut prices on some 
of their carpeting lines. Meanwhile, 
Armstrong Cork and Congoleum-Nairn 
raised prices on their linoleums and 
other hard-surface coverings. 

a 
A merger of the National Foundation 
for Consumer Credit and the Retail 
Credit Institute of America is in the 
offing. Object is to get a united front 
of manufacturers, retailers, and bankers 
on credit problems. One target: to win 
easier terms of Regulation W. 


« 
Minute Maid Corp. and its subsidiary, 
Minute Maid Groves, boosted unit sales 
48% in the first half of fiscal 1951. 
But dollar sales gained only 37%— 
mainly because of tough competition in 
citrus concentrates (BW-—Jun.16’51, 
p28). 

* 
Price Controls, put out by Business Re- 
ports, Inc., 225 West 34 St., New York, 
tells management how to get price and 
economic data on specific industries 
and how to use the data in working out 
“livable” price ceilings. Dr. Julius 
Hirsch and William J. Casey are the 
authors. Price: $12.50. 
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FINANCE 


When you 
pull the pegs... 


ree 


Mate] eo) ol-tals 


Fixed-Interest Securities Fall Off 


Unpegging of government bond market drops prices, 
brings boost all along the line in money rates. 


What’s happened in the money mar- 
ket since the Federal Reserve pulled 
the pegs from under government bonds 
last March? 

The answer is plenty, and all of it 
on the downside as far as security 
prices go. Fixed-interest obligations 
have been dropping all along the line 
ever since they were released from the 
straitjacket of the government’s easy 
money policies. No matter how you've 
handled your financing, you’ve had to 
pay higher interest rates just as ex- 
pected (BW—Mar.24’51,p120). 

Ask anyone. who has tried to get a 
mortgage. Ask any government or 
corporate official who has tried to pick 
up some new capital. Better still, take 
a look at the inverted-scale chart above, 
which shows the trend of interest rates 
in key segments of the money market. 
¢ Cornerstone—The prices-down, _in- 
terest-up trend was inevitable. Yields 
in governmeat bonds are the corner- 
stone of the national money-rate struc- 
ture. When those yields start rising, 
they are followed by bank-loan and 
commercial-paper rates and by the mu- 
nicipal and corporate underwriting-and- 
trading markets. 

It’s anybody’s guess just how heavy 
the toll from borrowers has_ been. 
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There’s no scoreboard to show outsid- 
ers the exact damage. But there’s little 
doubt that many borrowers have found 
it costly to see rates move to “realistic” 
levels. ‘Take these cases: 

¢ Large holders of ‘Treasury issues 
have been hit especially hard. Eleven 
of the 27 governments customarily 
quoted have dipped under par for the 
first time since they were offered. Long- 
term 24s have fallen as much as $30 
on a $1,000 bond since mid-March, 
That may not sound serious, but there’s 
a lot of money involved, if you are a 
life insurance company or a savings 
bank with heavy holdings. 

e The municipal bond market has 
also felt the climbing interest rates. The 
average yield of the 20 bonds making 
up the Dow-Jones municipal index has 
risen to 2.27% from the 1.72% figure 
in early February. And the accompany- 
ing price. drop probably means that 
many municipal bond houses and large 
institutional holders have taken a shel- 
lacking. 

e Bank financing costs for many 
corporations have climbed as much as 
0.5%—more in some cases. Companies 
have fared no better in the commercial- 
paper market, where interest rates have 
gone up three times fo adjust to the 


rise in other markets. Going rates for 
commercial paper range between 2}% 
and 24%, compared with a 1§%-24% 
spread late last winter. 

Trading markets for corporate bonds 
and preferred stocks have probably been 
least affected by the trend so far. Repre- 
sentative averages show both lagging 
behind, probably because most such 
issues were well distributed before the 
trend began. There are indications now 
that even corporate bonds and _pre- 
terreds will fall in step before long. 
That’s particularly true of high-grade 
bonds; offerings have been appearing 
in the trading market in sufficient vol- 
ume to weaken the group price struc- 
ture. 
¢ New Issues—Corporate new issues 
have been one of the weakest segments 
of the over-all money market for some 
time. That’s partly due to the virtual 
disappearance of the life insurance com- 
panies as new-issue buyers. Most avail- 
able insurance funds are being ab- 
sorbed by earlier commitments on 
mortgages and private placement deals 
—and will continue to be for some time. 

This really hurts the new-issues mar- 
ket. The life companies have been its 
largest purchaser in most of the post- 
war years, particularly while they were 
taking advantage of the pegged market 
to switch out of the government issues 
they bought to help finance World 
War II. With the peg pulled, such 
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—wherever 
people gather... 


—it is management’s 
fesponsibility to provide maximum 
protection in case of emergency. 
Adequate sound distribution tor 
emergency direction, paging, 
music for stimulating production 
and entertainment is essential 

to today’s business. 

Thousands of the most important 
installations of sound systems — 
both large and smali— 
throughout the United States 

are satisfied users of 


See dealers 


Depts 9356Santa Monica Bivd.,.Beverly Hills, Calif. 
*" 161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, New York 








ORDER 
Pat. No. 2,471,650 
SILVER BRAZING NO PROBLEM WITH 


FLAT OR ROUND WIRE 


“NO-TANGLE” 
Notch-Coil Rings 


Made from SILFOS and EASY-FLO 


Save time, money and materials . . 
maintain © .001-inch tolerance at all 
times . . . snap off coil and snap on 
or in work piece. 


Prompt delivery . . . approval sam- 
ples submitted with all quotations. 


LUCAS-MILHAUPT 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


5055 S. LAKE DRIVE, CUDAHY, Wis 
Suburb of Milwaukee 





switching involves a substantial loss. 
That in turn dries up a spring of cor- 
porate investment. 

¢ Concessions—All this adds up to the 
fact that corporate borrowers have to 
offer substantial concessions to get any 
sort of ready sale. 

This even goes for railroad equip- 
ment trust issues, long a favorite of the 
corporate new-issues market. They're 
still selling readily, but only when the 
price is right—which means that inter- 
est rates have had to rise substantially. 

Last week 75% of a new Texas & 
Pacific issue was sold in a few hours. 
But the yield for the 1-to-10-year cer- 
tificates ranged from 2.35% to 3%. 
Last January the same road floated a 
similar issue with a 1.8% to 2.5% 
return. 
¢ No Solid Rate—On other types of 
corporate offerings, it’s very hard to cite 
a going rate. Not even the underwriters 
seem to know. Last week two small 
issues of new bonds were offered at 
what seemed very liberal returns. One 
did all right, the other sold slowly. 

Another disappointment was a recent 
offering of Georgia Power bonds. The 
issue Offered a 3.44% return—a 10-year 
top for an issue of this type—but the 
sale proved a lemon. Finally the syndi- 
cate handling the deal dissolved, and 
the issue was allowed to seek its own 
level in the over-the-counter market. 
Since then it has been possible at times 
to buy the bonds on a 3.5% basis. 

~Just~a year before, Georgia Power 
had done a similar piece of financing 
at a net interest cost to the company of 
well under 3%. 

¢ Stock Reaction—In the past, sharp 
weakness in the bond market has often 
been followed, after a few weeks or 
months, by weakness in common stock 
prices. Some traders and investors won- 
der if this will happen again. 

Most Wall Streeters think not. Al- 
though bond yields have reached their 
most attractive levels in a long time, 
they are still not competing with the 
returns offered by most commons. In 
fact, the differential is still so great that 
a further rise of 1% in the yield of the 
fixed-interest group would still leave 
them noncompetitive. 


FRB Asks Curbs 
On Old-House Financing 


Unless Congress steps in, the Federal 
Reserve Board is going to keep tight 
controls on consumer credit and mort- 
gage financing of new homes despite 
the howls of real estate men, consumer 
goods manufacturers, and _ retailers. 
What’s more, FRB’s voluntary credit 
restraint committee has asked lenders 
to extend to the financing of existing 
houses the same stiff down payments 


that are compulsory on new houses 
under Regulation X (BW —Oct.14’50, 
p34). 

The Federal figures it would be un- 
wise to relax these curbs now that the 
rising volume of complaints indicates 
that they are beginning to take effect. 
¢ Try Again—When it was framing the 
present Defense Production Act last 
summer, Congress turned down the 
President’s request that FRB get power 
to fix down-payment terms on existing 
homes. It granted FRB authority over 
only new residential construction. Now 
the President and .the Federal have 
again asked Congress to fill in the gap, 
in the revised version of the act. But 
they have had no apparent success yet. 

In the meantime, FRB is going ahead 
with its voluntary approach. Besides 
limiting residential mortgages, _ the 
credit restraint committee is asking 
ienders to limit loans on commercial 
property (including residences with 
more than four family units) to 664% 
of fair value. 
¢ “Substitute” Financing—On sell-lease 
deals, the committee urged institutions 
to examine purpose closely. Sell-lease 
ought to be considered as a “‘substitute” 
form of financing, the committee said. 


St. Louis Car Works 
For Lafayette College 


Another family business has sold out 
to an educational institution. Last week 
Edwin B. Meissner and his son Edwin, 
Jr., announced they had turned over 
their 87% stock interest in St. Louis 
Car Co. to Marquis Foundation. The 
foundation is a nonprofit corporation 
formed last fall by trustees of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., to acquire income- 
producing property for the benefit of the 
college. 
¢ No Tax Bath—St. Louis Car, which 
makes rapid-transit cars, will go right 
on paying income taxes, the Meissners 
said. The U.S. Tax Court ruled in the 
Mueller Case (BW—Jun.3’50,p20) that 
even a business whose profits go en- 
tirely to an educational institution 
would have to pay taxes. 

It’s not hard to see why the Meissners 
decided to sell out. The selling price 
of $60 a share (near book value of $65) 
presumably is a nice profit for them. 
The stock was going for $35 before the 
deal was announced. They take this 
profit out of the business in the form 
of a capital gain, instead of in divi- 
dends. 

Another possible reason: By selling 
all his stock now, the elder Meissner has 
an opportunity to get his estate in a 
more liquid position. 
¢ What School Gets—Lafayette, on its 
side, will gain by the deal—provided 
the business prospers. The foundation 
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is paying about $54-million in cash and 
notes to the Meissners. It’s reported to 
be putting up $1.2-million in cash. 

Lafayette expects to pay off the notes 
out of profits from the business, which 
have averaged about $418,000 in the 
last two fiscal years. The Meissners have 
contracts to stay on until the notes are 
paid off. 


Prudential Offers 
Disaster Coverage 


Another big insurance company has 
entered the field of medical “disaster” 
insurance. Prudential Insurance Co., 
the No. 2 U.S. life insurance company, 
is offering the plan. 

In one way, Prudential’s policy is 
like the one put out by the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. (BW—Jun.16’51, 
p155): It has a deductible $300, for ex- 
ample, and covers medical expenses 
over that amount. But it differs from 
the other in that the deductible applies 
over-all for family policies instead of to 
each person. 

But Prudential’s policy won’t cover 
any one person for more than $5,000 
for any one illness. And unlike the 
other policy, rates vary according to 
the age and income of the insured. 


The Friendly Lender 


First Federal Savings & Loan Assn., New 
York City, wanted the personal touch in its 
relations with mortgagors. So President 
Harold C. Haha made his secretary, Clare 
Young (right), an “ambassadress of good 
will.” She visits suburban loan-holders soon 
after they move into their homes, gossips 
with wives about domestic problems. In- 
cidentally, she tells them something about 
First Federal, passes on any mortgage ques- 
tions to the office. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Federal Reserve System and how 
it affects your business life is explained 
simply in a free, 40-page pamphlet is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 
c) 

People are saving more money, accord- 
ing to the N. Y. State Savings Banks 
Assn. Net increase of deposits in local 
savings banks during April was $10.8- 
million; in May the jump was $45.6- 
nillion. 


a 
U.S. securities totaling $60-billion come 
due within the next year, according to 
Treasury schedules. ‘That’s nearly one- 
quarter of the total debt of around 
$250-billion. 

rs 
A big success was the verdict on the 
recent stock offering to stockholders of 
New York’s Natiohal City Bank. Of 
the 1-million shares offered, only 21,785 
had to be taken up by the investment 
banking syndicate that underwrote the 
$40-a-share deal. 


@ 
Armour & Co. suffered a $1-million- 
plus loss on its meat and other food 
operations during the three months 
ended in April. Profits from other 
lines brought net income to $2.7- 
million, compared with $3.8-million in 
the same 1950 period. 

» 
Utilities keep right on being squeezed 
by rising costs. Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in January asked the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission for 
a $123-million annual rate rise, has now 
changed its request to $163-million. 

° 
Another victim: Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. has asked the Federal 
Power Commission to allow a rate 
boost of $15-million a year. This is the 
first hike Tennessee has asked for since 
it started in 1944. 


® 
West Coast rumors say Warner Bros. 
is trying to reduce its capital structure 
by buying its stock in the market. 


9 
New York City banks may earn a bit 
more in the June quarter than last year 
—in spite of higher reserve requirements 


and rising costs. Observers say the 
main factor. is a bigger loan volume at 
higher rates. 
° 

California utilities can breathe easier. 
A legislative committee has pigeon- 
holed a second attempt to give the state 
the power to approve or reject contracts 
between utility holding companies and 
their subsidiaries (BW —May26’51, 
p38). 





? 
More and more Midwest duirymen—more than 
three times as many as in the other 40 states— 
are doing their milking with machines. Result: 
Mere and better milk. 


DAIRY RICH... 


Income from Milk 
in Midwest 8 States 
Is 201% of U.S. Average 


The labor-saving “surge tug and 
pull” of milking machines has fast 
replaced the old hand method in the 
Midwest 8 states. 

Ownership cf milking machines in 
this dairy rich farm market is more 
than three times as high as in the 40 
remaining states. 

The value of dairy products sold by 
the 1,267,706 subscribers of the five 
Midwest Unit Farm Papers is 201 per 
cent of the national average, accord- 
ing toa U.S. Bureau of Census study. 

Here’s a mass market that is the 
class of the nation. Get the Census 
Bureau facts and analyze your sales 
potential. Selling the Midwest is a 
one-package proposition when you 
advertise through the Unit . . . one 
order, one plate with a substantial 
savings in rates. 


MIDWEST 47" UNIT 


The Farmer (Minnesota and the Dakotas) 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Wisconsin Agriculturist end Farmer 


Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer (Illinois and Indiana) 
CALL YOUR LOCAL MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 
MIDWEST OFFICES AT: 














- _ 
AIRMAIL 


“WITHIN YOUR OWN PLANT 


Lamson Pneumatic Tubes 
enable well-known manu- 
facturer to ship orders the 
day received . .. from an 
inventory of 30,000 items! 


An inventory of 30,000 manufac- 
tured items demands a lot of written 
records. Handling this paper work 
was slow and costly. 


Lamson Engineers designed a sys- 
tem of Pneumatic Tubes which 
speeds orders, inventory forms, re- 
ports and stock transfer slips so 
rapidly that orders are now filled on 
the day received. 


TUBES SAVE $1300 A MONTH 


The installation cost of Lamson 
Tubes was only $3300. Every month 
the system saves the plant $1300. It 
will continue to pay for itself every 
3 months during the many long years 
of its life. Lamson Corporation, 
105 Lamson St., Syracuse 1, New 
York. Offices in principal cities. 


FREE BOOKLET 

Send for ‘‘Wasted Steps” 
showing how the applica- 
tion of Tubes can save 
you money. 











PROTAGONISTS L. M. Giannini and . . . R. M. Evans, trial examiner and FRB member. 


Giannini Awaits FRB’s Ax 


But the cut, when it comes, won't be very deep. The board 
will probably make Transamerica Corp. drop all holdings except 
Bank of America—and that leaves 85% of the empire intact. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s long 
campaign to break up ‘Transamerica 
Corp. and the giant Giannini banking 
empire moved another step forward last 
week. 

~After 30 months of hearings, a trial 
examiner asked the board to find Trans- 
america guilty of violating the anti- 
trust laws. His recommendation: Make 
the corporation shuck its interests in 
all banks except the Bank of America 
in California. 

¢ Slow Work—It will be months yet— 
probably years—before this action can 
produce any visible shrinkage in ‘Trans- 
america’s domain. The Federal Re- 
serve still has te adopt its examiner’s 
report—though adoption seems a fore- 
gone conclusion. After that, the corpo- 
ration will probably appeal up the judi- 
cial ladder to the Supreme Court, if 
necessary. 

But when the shouting’s over, there 
isn’t likely to be a great deal more de- 
centralization or independence in Far 
West banking. Even if the courts 
agree that Transamerica is a_near- 
monopoly, board action would only 
trim it down—not destroy it. The great 
bulk of the corporation’s holdings have 
been welded into a system that is legally 
indestructible. 
¢ Over $5-Billion—In outline, 
the setup: 

At the top of the heap is Trans- 
america, organized in 1928 by the late 
Amadeo Peter Giannini, father of 
L. M. Giannini (picture), who has now 
taken over the empire. When the Fed- 


here’s 


eral Reserve began its proceedings, the 
corporation owned 224% of the stock 
of the Bank of America—founded by 
Giannini in 1904. Bank of America 
has 530 branches; with deposits in 
excess of $5-billion, it is the largest 
nongovernment bank anywhere in the 
world today. 

In addition, Transamerica owns large 
stock interests in (1) 47 other banks in 
five states with total deposits of around 
$2-billion, (2) subsidiaries engaged in 
home and farm financing and _ insur- 
ance, (3) industrial concerns in the 
metal products, diesel engines, ma- 
chinery, and fish business. 
¢ The Law—Federal Reserve is acting 
to split up this aggregation under an 
almost-forgotten clause in the Clayton 
Act. Under the law, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has ‘power to enforce the 
act’s antitrust provisions as they affect 
banks, banking associations, and trust 
companies. 

This jurisdiction is similar to that 
exercised by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission over industry. The board’s cur- 
rent action is a bit unusual, though: 
FTC trial examiners, though employees 
of the commission, don’t vote on com- 
plaints. In the Transamerica case, 
R. M. Evans (picture) who has been 
serving as trial examiner is also a board 
member and will have a vote. 

Specifically, FRB is charging viola- 
tion of section 7 of the act, which for- 
bids acquisition of a competitor’s stock 
where such acquisition serves to lessen 
competition. As the complaint put it, 
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THESE MEN DESIGNED 


(0b Different 


Their Experience is an Invaluable Asset 


in Today’s Defense Effort 


Whenever the accent is on speed 
and thoroughness, men who are 
wholly familiar with the problem 
are called upon. In World War 
II, when military vehicles were 
needed fast, Fruehauf engineers 
designed 126 specific units for 
the job—101 of them were pro- 
duced in Fruehauf plants, the 
remaining 25 by competitive 
manufacturers. 

These men are still on the job, 
designing Trailers for civilian 
and military use ... working to 
provide hauling equipment to 
keep the civilian economy mov- 
ing and the military supplied. 


They have won the right to per- 
form now on defense contracts, 
and are doing so. 

One group of men cannot do 
the whole job—nor can one seg- 
ment of an industry. It takes 
help from many other manufac- 
turers to supply necessary com- 
ponent parts and basic materials. 
Large plants keep small plants 
running. And small plants make 
the larger ones'strong. Fruehauf’s 
2745 suppliers are playing just 
as important a part as Fruehauf. 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Military Trailers 


DURING WORLD WAR I 


FRUEHAUF Jrasflers ..05:30 sow: 


aaa ITH 


Spay 








EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC 
BOND 


A business letter is only as good as 
the action it gets. Your letterhead 
printed on Atlantic Bond distinctly 
says: “I merit your consideration. 
I’m important.” 

Top-drawer executives have found 
Atlantic Bond — clear and bright, 
crisp and right. It’s the brisk paper 
that makes as good an impression as 
it takes. 

Containing Eastern’s exclusive 
super-clean PUROCELL® pulp, Atlantic 
Bond comes in a clear, tru-White, a 
soft Cream and twelve business-tested 
colors. You'll like its quality. And 
you are sure to be surprised at the 
price ... pleasantly. Look for this 
watermark & of distinction. 








bet MOTE tor your 


water cooler dollar — 





Before you buy, see today’s big plus in water cooler value 
—the Kelvinator, with exclusive Polarsphere condensing 
unit! Whisper-quiet operation, penny-pinching “Scotch” 
in maintenance cost, current economy. All parts perma- 
nently lubricated by sealed-in oil bath. “Sealed in,” too, 
is 37 years of refrigeration experience. 

Kelvinator gives a spurtless steady drinking stream, 
without surges. Ingenious Kelvinator Pre-Cooler doubles 
the output of cooled water. Backed by the oldest name in 
electric refrigeration, and 5-year Protection Warranty. 

Complete line for stores, offices, commercial, and indus- 
trial use: bottle or pressure models, hand- or foot-operated, 
rental or purchase. Your local dealer is listed under “Kel- 
vinator” in the telephone directory. Or write: Kelvinator 
Water Coolers, 104 Lucas Street, Columbus 8, Ohio. 


“5 CY Kioluececatove 


OLDEST MAKER OF ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION FOR THE HOME 


142 





the activities of Transamerica “tend 
to create a rene a . .. in the com- 
mercial banking business.” 

« Findings—The examiner’s report last 
week based its recommendations on 
these findings: 

¢ Transamerica controls Bank of 
America—even though its stock holdings 
have been reduced from 99% in 1938 
to 7.66% this year. Last year, in proxies 
and in its own stock, the corporation 
voted more than 98% of the total 
shares cast. 

e The corporation has aggressively 
sought to acquire banks—not solely for 
investment, as it claimed—but to en- 
large its system. 

e Transamerica actively controls 
the management policies of its sub- 
sidiary banks by voting stock, —_— 
them with Bank of America personnel, 
prescribing “manuals of operation” 
modeled after Bank of America’s, set- 
ting up a single audit and inspection 
department, and requiring that major 
decisions be referred to the corpora- 
tion’s “advisory council.” 

¢ Though interstate branch bank- 
ing is unlawful, Transamerica, in effect, 
has extended group banking operations 
into other states. 

* By complicated stock transfers, 
including options to repurchase from 
persons selected to be investors in 
newly acquired banks, the corporation 
has circumvented a requirement that it 
get permits from FRB to vote the stock 
of new banks. 

These practices, the examiner ruled, 

violate the Clayton Act. Divestment 
of many of the banks was the remedy. 
He decided, however, that splitting off 
Bank of America from the corporation 
would accomplish nothing; the manage- 
ments of the two are so closely con- 
nected that contro] would continue any- 
way. 
e Why All the Fuss?—But Bank of 
America is 85% of Giannini’s holdings. 
If left untouched, the Giannini’s al- 
leged monoply continues to exist. Why, 
then, all the fuss? 

If you asked the Gianninis, they 
would probably say that the long 
struggle between the board and Trans- 
america was a personal grudge fight: 
FRB member—and former chairman 
—Marriner. S. Eccles (page 65) in one 
corner and the late A. P. Giannini in 
the other. L. M. Giannini now carries 
on for his father. 
¢ Unanimous—Federal Reserve Board 
officials, however, vehemently deny this. 
They say that the seven-member FRB 
board voted unanimously back in 1948 
to bring this action against the West 
Coast holding company. And_ they 
claim that the indictment was the re- 
sult, solely, of a real fear that Trans- 
america would continue to expand 
until it had fastened a credit monopoly 
on the west. 
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Western Electric selects two Pittsburgh Corning 
Products for their newest telephone set factory 


The roof of Western Electric's newest telephone 
set manufacturing plont, which covers nearly 
twenty acres, is insulated with PC Foamglas. The 
monitors provide plenty of natural daylight 
through tremendous panels of PC Glass Blocks. 
Architects: Allen & Kelley, Indi lis, Indi 





PC FOAMGLAS 


ba OR a al al eatiinass 





On monitors which ore exposed to ditect sunlight, 26,000 8” Soft-Lite* On roof insulatizg jobs that are measured in acres, if is especially im- 
Prism B Glass Blocks admit plenty of natural daylight, diffuse and distrib- portant to select an insulating material that will give complete, long 
ute the light over all task areas. This eliminates the excess brightness lasting satisfaction. Here you see workmen applying part of the 1,750,000 
or dimness that impair the comfort and efficiency of plant personnel. board feet of PC Foamgias that insulates the roof of this extensive plant. 


improve plant operation - reduce operating costs 


The more exactly you can control plant lighting, heating and air conditioning, the more efficiently 
and economically you can run your plant. 

Many engineers and plant managers have found that PC Glass Blocks and PC Foamglas— 
the cellular glass insulation—help improve those controls. The blocks distribute clear, natural 
daylight evenly over extensive workrooms, thus improving working conditions and reducing 
the need for artificial lighting. The insulation helps prevent outdoor weather from interfering 
with desired plant temperatures, thus reducing heating and air conditioning costs. 


CHECK THESE MODERN MATERIALS 


When you are considering new construction or modernizing projects, our lighting and insulating 
specialists will be glad to consult with you. Meanwhile, you will find a lot of helpful information 
in our latest booklets on PC Glass Blocks and PC Foamglas. Just write to Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, L-61, 307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


GLASS BLOCKS i Li FOAMGLAS 


light. They are hollow, which gives \ Wh i , i 
them definite insulating value. Large Hii chilean glass cnaulllan 


PC Glass Blocks, made of a special 
clecr glass, admit natural color day- 


panels of PC Glass Blocks also pre- roner Wee t, 
vent infiltration of dust and grit, — 

insure privacy, prevent pilferage. 

Easy cleaning, and e'imination of 

frequent breakage, puttying and . wy YAY ae HK The best gloss insulation is cellular glass. The only cellular glass insulation is PC Foamgles. 
painting, effect important savings OTE ee This unique material is composed of still air, sealed in minute glass cells. It is lightweight, 
in malstenance cost. a | incombustible, verminproof. It has unusvaily high resistance to mousture, chemicals and 

*T.M. REG. APPLIED FOR many other elements that cause insulation to deteriorate, 





When you insul with F las ... the insulation losts. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATI ‘ PITTSBURGH reo PENNSYLVANIA 
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Klixon Protectors Keep Customers 
Satisfied, Say Motor Repair 

Shop Partners 


BOSTON, MASS.: Bernard M. Rosenberg 
and Kermit Pransky, partners, Park Arma- 
ture Company, get extra customer satisfaction 
by using KLIXON Protectors. 


“In our experience, any motor not protected 
against excessive temperature rise and current 
drain is subject to unnecessary failure. As the 
largest fractional motor repair shop in New 
England, with customers all over the country, 
weve found KLIXON Protectors provide 
this protection, preventing the burnouts 
found so often in unprotected motors.” 
The Klixon Protector il- 
lustrated keeps motors in 
electrical appliances and 
other motor-driven equip- 
ment from overheating and 
burning out. Look for 
equipment with Klixon- 
Protected motors for 
trouble-free motor 
operation. 


‘ SPENCER THERMOSTAT 

Z Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2606 FOREST STREET 
raat a 2) ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





.»» CAN DEPEND ON KELITE 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


Kelite Cleaning Procedures have been ex- 
haustively field tested . can be depended 
upon always to give superior results... 
often with worthwhile savings in time and 
material. A Kelite Service Engineer is ready 
to assist you on any cleaning problems — 
large or small — without obligation. 





MARKETS 


Commodity 
Prices 


Out of Step Again 


--~- After moving together for months, commodities and stocks 
diverge as inflation panic cools off. Commodity prices are on down- 
grade, but stocks maintain their level. 


One year ago the invasion of South 
Korea suddenly reshuffled Wall Street’s 
bull market in stocks and brought a 
new phase to the commodity markets. 

As might have been expected, the 
first effect of the Korean crisis was to 
boost commodity prices, pull the rug 
from under stocks (chart), Then the 
stock market adjusted itself to the new 
situation, and the bull market got under 
way again. For many months stock 
prices and commodity prices moved 
right on up together. 
¢ Something New—That was something 
new, because ever since World War II 
stock prices and commodity prices had 
been out of gear. The stock market was 
never able to get ahead unless com- 
modity prices were relatively stable. 

Whenever commodity prices started 
rising, stock traders and investors began 
having nightmares of a market collapse, 
like the one that followed the sharp 
commodity inflation after World War 
I, And when commodity prices were 
falling during the period from mid-1948 
to mid-1949, the stock market took on 
a bearish hue. 

Commodity prices remained fairly 
stable while the pre-Korea bull market 
gathered momentum. When the crisis 


came along, commodities started to rise. 
Stock prices weren’t far behind. 

¢ Guns-and-Butter Economy—This time 
stock traders and investors figured that 
there could be no bust—not for many 
years anyway. Rearmament needs, piled 
on top of a booming “butter” economy, 
seemed to guarantee long-term inflation. 
So, for the first time since World War 
II, people bought stocks and commod- 
ities for the same reason: as a hedge 
against inflation. 

The upward trend in stocks didn’t 
extend to all stock groups by any 
means. A good many groups that had 
been popular in the pre-Korea bull mar- 
ket—like television, natural gas, auto- 
mobiles, finance companies, and soft 
drinks~have been pushed around ever 
since (page 145). By and large, the raw 
materials groups have done best in the 
Korean market. 
¢ Out of Step—Lately, however, stock 
prices and commodity prices have got 
out of step again. When the “inflation 
panic” cooled off last February, stocks 
and commodities started falling at the 
same time. Commodity prices have been 
falling ever since. But stock prices fol- 
lowed a different pattern. 

They rallied to reach a new postwar 
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bull market high in May. Though stocks 
are lower now and volume of trading 
is very low, prices are still at about the 
same levels as they were last February. 
This, despite the fact that the market 
now faces grim realities that were only 
vague fears in February. Price ceilings 


and rising wages, along with higher taxes 
and materials allocations, forecast lower 
earnings this year. 

But a lot of traders and investors be- 
lieve that long-term inflation is still in 
the cards. After all, mobilization is just 
starting to hit its stride. 
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The “Korean Market”: 


———-Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 = 100)——-_— 
“ Korean 
Market" 


First Year Box Score 
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CAPITAL FOR 
INDUSTRY 


at 
Best Possible Terms 


Greater and greater need for 
operating capital is the rule of 
most businesses today—the cost 
of such capital and source of 
capital are important elements in 
profitable operations. Sound judg- 
ments, intimate knowledge of all 
capital sources and experienced 
negotiations are required. 


For nearly half a century, 
White, Weld & Co. has been 
supplying capital to industry at 
the best possible terms, This firm 
is qualified to advise, for example, 
as to whether financing needs can 
best be met by a public offering of 
securities or through a private 
sale to institutional investors. 
Such varied factors as timing, 
market trends and institutional re- 
ceptiveness are carefully weighed 
in order to assure maximum bene- 
fits for each client. 


If your Company needs money 
for expansion, working capital, 
refunding of bank loans or any 
other business reason, we believe 
a discussion with us will prove 
profitable to you. We invite you 
to write or call the Manager of 
our New Business Department. 


WHITE, WELD & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
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Ghostly 
Applause 


for a long life performance 


Some of the best evidence of the long 
life of Ward Leonard's electric controls 
comes from sources that no longer exist. 

The fact is—Ward Leonard controls 
fast longer than the equipment on which 
they are installed. 

Vitrohm rheostats, for exaimple, which 
are built to control generators in power 
stations, communications, welding, plat- 
ing, battery-charging. An exclusive insu- 
lation material protects the resistance 
elements and joints everlastingly against 
corrosion, high temperatures and me- 
chanical injury. 50 years of service is not 
uncommon 

For the /ong life service that your appli- 
cation requires, specify Ward Leonard. 


Waldorf 


Cut-Lived the Ol 
The very first motor-driven control to give 
lamp dimmer effects was installed by Ward 
Leonard in the Grand Ballroom of the old 
Waldorf-Astoria—in 1897 

When the old hotel was torn down, the 
rheostat-dimmer was still operating per- 


fectly . . . may, indeed, still be operating in 
some other installation 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC CO. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK L 
Pvale-Enpincored Contiols Since 1892 
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CMP Scales Down Allocations 


Allotments are already going out, but they're smaller 
than anticipated. NPA has trimmed down industry's requests by 
about 35%, brought more and more items under the plan. 


It won't be visible to the naked eye, 
but the 1951 version of the Controlled 
Materials Plan will go into effect eight 
days hence. 

You'll get no formal notice from 
Washington. in fact, most of some 40,- 
000 CMP allocations of steel, copper, 
and aluminum won’t be in the hands 
of the producers slated to get them for 
several days after July 1. 

And the allocations, though they 
cover the third quarter of 1951, prob- 
ably won't assure you of a tol of 
metal until Sept. 1. National Produc- 
tion Authority will issue virtually all 
the third-quarter allotments by July 15. 
But steel producers, who require a 45- 
day lead time on certain steel products, 
won't be ordered to honor any alloca- 
tions until Sept. 1. 
¢ Delivery May Be Slow—That doesn’t 
mean_you won't get any of the stecl, 
copper, or aluminum you have ordered 
for delivery in July and August. Metals 

roducers and fabricators, of course, 
Bee gone ahead with orders that had 
to be placed in advance. And chances 
are they'll be able to give you all the 
metal your CMP allotment calls for 
over the three months of the quarter. 

But you stil] may get a lot less metal 
than you had anticipated in July and 
August. Your allotment for production 
of a specific item is a ceiling on the 
metal you may use for that purpose. 
And NPA won't let you go above that 
ceiling. 
¢ Allotments Will Be Scaled Down— 
That means many manvfacturers who 
get CMP allotments wil] have to bring 
into line with them the metal orders 
they placed, or planned to place, for 
delivery in the third quarter. Some of 
the cuts are likely to be substantial 
NPA figures that industry generally ha 
been expecting to chew up about 35% 
more metal than will actually be avail- 
able. It’s a safe bet that most requests 
for allotment been scaled 
by something approaching that per 
centage 

Some allotments, 
have gone out to manufactu 
first to get by the materia 
were allocations for hard good 
by the military and Atomix y 
Commission. Allotments for some iter 
already getting government produc 
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assistance—freight cars, electric power 
equipment, machine tools, and others 
were next in line. Original plans for 
the revised CMP called for allocations 
only to this kind of production. 

¢ CMP Expands Area—But just a few 
weeks ago Washington decided to ex- 
pand CMP substantially. It expanded 
the area of production under allocations 
during the third quarter to include 
makers of most iodusteial equipment, 
ofice machines, cutlery, medical sup- 
plies—everything except consumer 
goods. NPA already had obtained the 
third-quarter metals requirements of 
these producers to get a clear picture 
of metals supply and demand. 

The decision was the first concrete 
evidence that Washington has about 
given up on the so-called open-e'id type 
of CMP. Some controllers have long 
argued that the+proposal to put mili- 
tary and a little more production under 
CMP and leave the rest subject to 
looser controls wouldn’t work. The 
open end—the production that was not 
guaranteed metal under allocations— 
soon would find metal supply so badly 
disrupted that it would require allot- 
ments, too. 

That’s about the way it’s working 
out. Last week NPA boss Manly 
Fleischmann announced that many 
makers of consumer goods, the last pro- 
ducers in the open-end area of CMP, 
were demanding allocations. The deci- 
sion to allocate metal to them hasn’t 
been made yet, Fleischmann insisted, 
but they'll be asked to file their metal 
requirements for the fourth quarter just 
in case. 

NPA will get out fourth-quarter ap- 
plications for allotments around July 1. 
They must be returned by the end of 
the month 
¢ Aid for Consumer Goods—Mean- 
while, makers of consumer durables will 
have to get their third-quarter metals 
without benefit of allotments, though 
Fleischmann hints NPA will give as- 
sistance to those who can get nowhere 
near their share of “free” (unallocated) 
metal. And stecl mills, the main metal 
suppliers of consumer items, wil! be di- 
rected to set aside approximately 10% 
of third-quarter output for “free” metal 
users 

Makers of products using allocated 
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FALLMARK oA Zé 


..- THE LEADER 


in Handsome Partition Designs 


Hauserman was the first company 
to manufacture and instail partitions 
exclusively; the first to develop a 
truly movable partition for tenant 
office buildings; first to make flush, 
sound-insulated partitions; first to 
utilize multiple spot-welding for panel 
reinforcement; first to install a flexible 
steel interior throughout an entire 
building. More Hauserman partitions 
are in use today than all other makes 

combined. And this 

leadership grows 

greater every year. 


Send coupon for 
Hauserman full-color 
descriptive booklet, 
and ask aHauserman 


representative to call. 


Organized for Service Nationally since 1913 


PARTITIONS + WAINSCOT RAILINGS © 
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FACTORY WALLS that meet 2cZéoee calls 
when floor layout changes are imperative 


@ Will new manufacturing requirements suddenly demand 
radical shifting of your operations? 


Will immiediate office re-location and personnel increases 
be possible ? 

Meet your present factory needs more efficiently, and 
anticipate the expert handling of future requirements, with 
Hauserman Movable Steel Walls. 


These solid, rigid walls are pre-engineered and pre-fabricated 
by Hauserman experts to fit your plant exactly. Many styles 
and types are available to control traffic, sound, drafts, dust; 
and isolate test rooms and supervisory personnel. 


Send the coupon below for The Inside Story of Building 
Economy. For a prompt personal call from your nearby 
Hauserman office or representative, consult your classified 
Telephone Directory. See “Partitions.” 


The E. F. Havserman Co., 7257 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
(CD Please send free copy of The Inside Story of Building Economy. 
[) Please have Hauserman representative call. 


Nome 
Title 
Company 
Street 


COMPLETE ACCESSORIES City State 





COLD-ROLL 
FORMING 


Up to 80% 
Saving in 
Material Cost 


Of all the methods available for 
cold-shaping flat rolled metal, the 
cold-roll-forming machine offers the 
highest production per man hour 
and the lowest conversion cost. It is 
often a good investment even when 
operated only a few days per month. 
Of still greater importance than con- 
version cost is often the saving of 
weight which may be effected by 
designing light, strong box, tubular 
and other special structurals to take 
the place of hot rolled angles, chan- 
nels, tees, etc. Material savings up 
to 50% are frequently made. 

In press forming of hat shapes to 
make stator rings for jet engines, 
up to 80% of the metal has to be 
cut away and discarded in order to 
obtain one ring. By cold-roll-form- 
ing the profile from strip, cutting 
to length, bending into rings and 
joining ends, this huge scrap loss is 
avoided. Here is another example of 
how a Yoder Cold-Roll-Forming 
production line may save scarce and 
expensive stainless steel, aluminum, 
brass and other metals. In such 
cases, the material savings alone are 
usually many times greater than the 
conversion cost, even for relatively 
small quantities. 

Function, scope and economics as 
well as mechanics of cold-roll-form- 
ing are discussed in Yoder’s 86-page 
illustrated book which will be sent 
on request. Recommendations and 
estimates for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 


_Cold-Roll 
FORMING 
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materials will not be permitted to chisel 
into this set-aside to get more metal 
than they have been allotted, NPA says. 
One plan to balk such efforts: NPA 
certificates to be issued to consumer 


... Sweeps Wings 


An experimental jet plane that can change 
its configuration in flight is ready to take 
to the air for the first time over Edwards 
Air Force Base at Muroc, Calif. The idea 
is not just to fool plane spotters: its pur- 
pose—more speed. 

This is how it works: With the wings 
in forward position, Bell Aircraft Corp.’s 
X-5 has all the advantages of conventional 
aircraft in takeoff and climb. But at high 
altitudes the pilot can sweep the wings 


goods makers showing they have re- 
ceived no allotments for production of 
such items. NPA would warn metal 
suppliers to deliver no “‘free’”’ metal to 
anyone without such a certificate. 


Back for Speed 


back and thereby increase the speed of his 
plane. 

Aeronautical engineers have been toying 
with the concept for 10 years. But Bell 
engineers made the idea workable while 
planning the design for the X-5 with the 
Air Force and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. NACA will use 
the X-5 to gauge aerodynamic effects of 
changing the degree of wing sweepback 
during flight. 
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Everybody's Glad 


Kaiser-Frazer gets to build 
its own airplane. Fairchild gets 
more plant. And the Air Force 
has more big producers. 


It took considerable shuffling on 
Kaiser-Frazer’s part, but the company 
seems to be settled now in just the 
defense production groove it wants. 
K-F will be building its own brand of 
military airplane (the Chase C-123 as- 
sault transport) in its own plant (Wil- 
low Run). 

Air Force and Fairchild Aircraft 

seem to be pleased, too, with the 
way things have worked out—though 
they obviously weren’t for a while. 
e Shotgun Wedding—Trouble started 
Jast winter when Kaiser found that in 
order to qualify for an RFC loan it 
had to convert 50% of its capacity at 
Willow Run to defense is 9 Just 
then the Air Force was looking for 
another producer of the Fairchild 
C-119 Packet—the principal air trans- 
port that is going to our allies under the 
Mutual Detense Assistance Program. 
K-F, with its Willow Run capacity, 
looked like just the ticket. 

Neither Kaiser nor Fairchild liked 
the deal. If there was to be any expan- 
sion of C-119 production, Fairchild 
wanted to keep it in the corporate fam- 
ily. And Kaiser had set its hopes on 
building Boeing’s swept-wing B-47 jet 
bomber. Willow Run was already on 
the books as a standby plant to build 
the B-47 in case of all-out war. 

But the Air Force shotgunned a wed- 
ding; Kaiser made a licensing agree- 
ment with Fairchild and started tooling 
up Willow Run. 
¢ Making Eyes Again—Before the hon- 
eymoon was over, Kaiser was making 
eyes at another airplane—Chase Air- 
craft’s C-123 transport. This airplane is 
much favored by the Air Force. It can 
be towed as a glider or powered by 
either reciprocating or jet engines. But 
the Air Force didn’t think that Chase’s 
small plant in Trenton, N. J., had 
enough capacity to handle big-scale 
production. It wanted to bring in a 
second, bigger producer. 

Kaiser started dickering with Chase 
in February. By May it had bought con- 
trolling interest in the company and 
installed Edgar Kaiser as_ president 
(BW—May26’51,p21). 

Air Force’s pleasure at getting the 
second producer of C-123s was dimmed 
somewhat by the fact that it now found 
itself with one contractor producing 
two major types, both competing air- 
craft. 

e Rare Solution—Out of this mixup 
came the rare solution that seemed to 
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Meet Your 


"No.l FREIGHT 
INFORMATION 


Your Santa Fe Freight Representative 
knows the answers to your problems 


Your Santa Fe freight repre- 
sentative is a professional 
“answer man,” with ready 
access to the collective infor- 
mation, knowledge and 
“know-how” of Santa Fe’s 
entire organization of trans- 
portation specialists. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 


\ 
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He is either in your town, 
or has your town assigned to 
him. Either way, he is no fur- 
ther away than your telephone. 

Call on him freely for expert 
advice on your shipping prob- 
lems. Find out why ét pays to 
ship Santa Fe all the way. 
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adustrialrrucks SOLVED 
5 OPERATING PROBLEMS FOR US. 


(based on an actual case study) 


“Five years ago we decided to eliminate the ‘hidden costs’ of pro- 
duction at our plant. We spent months-on an exhaustive study of 
material-handling systems and equipment, and we depended heavily 
on the experience reports of other users. 

“All our findings pointed to powered industrial trucks as the best 
solution, and we installed a complete truck-and-pallet system to 
cure our material-handling ills. (It was almost like getting a doctor’s 
prescription!) This is how it worked out over the former manual 
methods used: 


1. “LOADING AND UNLOADING PROBLEMS—wunloading time cut 
75% with a truck-and-pallet system. 

2. “STORAGE PROBLEMS—by stacking to the roof, our fork trucks 
saved floor space . . . we cancelled leases on two storage buildings 
outside the plant. 

3. “SAFETY PROBLEMS—easier work for employes; accident rate 
down; trucks are easy-to-handle. 

4. “INVENTORY PROBLEMS—we save time by counting palletized 
units rather than individual items... an important saving in time here. 
5. “OPERATION COST PROBLEMS—decreased cost of operation any- 
where from 25% to 90% by mechanized handling.” 


THIS IS NOT AN ISOLATED CASE. Similar problems have been 
solved in all types of industries. Ask your industrial truck salesman 
for information about case histories in-your industry. He'll be glad 
to show you how powered industrial trucks can help solve your 
material-handling problems. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


3701 NORTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 40, PA 





please everybody. Kaiser will continue 
tooling Willow Run for the Fairchild 
C-119; it will probably get its first 
plane off the line by the end of the 
year. But it has agreed that a year 
later, after building some 170 C-119s, 
it will switch production to the Chase 
C-123 and cut off building the Fair- 
child completely. 

Fairchild, in the meantime, has got 
approval for a $6.9-million expansion 
of its Hagerstown (Md.) plant. In addi- 
tion, it will operate Government Air- 
craft Plant No. 8 in Chicago. The plant 
will be tooled to build the C-119 with 
equipment sent up from Willow Run 
when Kaiser is through. 

Chase Aircraft, which was low on 
productive capacity and short on ready 
cash, got both out of the K-F merger. 

Even the Air Force didn’t fare too 
badly. It got the second producer it 
needed for the C-123. It has additional 
capacity on the way for the C-119. And 
it has a guarantee of production of 
C-119s from Kaiser to bridge the time 


Sap. 


Nickel Bottleneck 


Industrial furnace makers 
find they can use only half their 
steel allowance because they 
can't get nickel to go with it. 


For most hard-goods manufacturers, 
it is the steel allotment that sets the 
pace of production. But sometimes 
there are special bottlenecks. One of 
the main ones just now is nickel. As 
a result, nickel users are wondering 
just how much good the long-awaited 
Controlled Materials Plan will do them 
when it gets under way in July. 

Under CMP, the scarce materials— 
steel, aluminum, and copper—will be 
handed out by a system of “certified 
checks,” the CMP equivalent of the 
DO priority. But this month nickel 
users found that their DO’s were worth 
just half their face value. It looks to 
them as if CMP allotments, at the 
beginning at least, will be worth only 
that much, too. 
¢ Furnace Builders Hit—Builders of 
industrial furnaces were particularly 
hard hit. They mix a lot of nickel with 
other metals to make high heat-resistant 
alloys for their furnaces. They were 
elated at first when NPA gave them 
permission to write DO’s during June 
for liberal amounts of steel, copper, and 
aluminum. NPA allowed them to order 
up to 110% as much steel as they used 
in each of the first three months of this 
year, 105% as much copper, and 100% 
as much aluminum. 

But when furnace makers got their 
June allocation of nickel, it was cut 
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50%. That was a blow. Without 
nickel, none of the other metals is 
much use to industrial furnace build- 
ers. So, in effect, the industry took a 
50% cut in the value of its steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum allocations as ie 
¢ Trouble at the Start—-The CMP 
structure is designed to prevent just this 
sort of mixup. In theory, the amounts 
of secondary materials such as nickel are 
supposed to be checked before CMP 
issues allocations for steel, copper, and 
aluminum, 

But the system slipped up at the 
start. By the time NPA had discovered 
the nickel jam, Defense Production Ad- 
ministration had already made up most 
of its CMP allocations of steel, copper, 
and aluminum for the third quarter. 
NPA warned DPA to go slow on allo- 
cations of steel to big nickel users, but 
by then—early June—much of the CMP 
allocating job had been finished. 
¢ Half Face Value—So nickel users 
foresee the same trouble next month 
that they’re having now. They expect 
to get certified checks under CMP for 
an ample amount of steel, aluminum, 
and copper—but only about half of the 
nickel they need. In other words, they 
expect that their certified checks, like 
their DO’s this month, will be worth 
about half their face value. 
¢ Remedy—To make up for this ex- 
pected loss, nickel users are pressing 
DPA to give them special treatment on 
their melt sheets for the third quarter. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the material and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from any 
Dept. of Commerce regional office 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Aircraft: Expands delegation of au- 
thority to the Secretary of Defense to 
permit rescheduling of delivery on DO- 
rated orders for all materials required 
for the military aircraft programs. Del. 
1, Suppl. 1, as amended (June 15). 

Canadian priorities: Provides that all 
priority orders for MRO supplies origi- 
nating in Canada but issued against 
production in the U.S. shall be under 
NPA Reg. 3 instead of Reg. 4. This 


change brings all the provisions affect- 
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LOOK AT THE Savings witt a LORAIN 


AT THE A.M. BYERS CO. PITTSBURGH YARD 


oF 


Do this—make an inspection of 
material handling methods now 
in use at your plant. Consider the 
many savings possible with Lorain 
Crane power which is available on 
crawler or rubber tires and in lift- 
ing capacities up to 45-tons. Then 
ask your Thew-Lorain Distributor 
for recommendations! 

THE THEW SHOVEL CO. + LORAIN, OHIO 


SEE HOW 50 PLANTS 
SAVE WITH LORAINS 


Send for pictorial book- 
let describing material 
handling methods with 
Lorain cranes in plants 
across the nation. 


1. SAVES 
YARD SPACE 


| (*the (rubber-tire) Lorain 


\ Cranes enable us to 


et 





stock 


‘aterials over a much larger 
pent area, adjacent to — 
yard tracks, than cige 
utilized when hand ing 
materials with locomotive 
cranes.’’ Lorain zubber-tize 
mobility at 7 m. p-h. can soot 
anywhere around the yara. 


2. SAVES 


—_—————  m~ 
a "het NPOWER 


decided one-man 


crane ; 
*™proveme eisa 


Wo-man ¢ nt over the 


in 
US Very sq 


2Be SAVES MONEY 


. “Sit will handle more materials 
at less cost.’’ Photo illustrates 
the Lorain with clamshell 
bucket handling coal...but this 
same Lorain—with any of the 
15 or more slings, grabs and 
buckets available—can load, 
unload, lift or store almost 
any size, shape or type material. 
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‘= LORAIN 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF COMMERCIAL SIZE CRANES AND SHOVELS 


151 
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WOOD SHELVING 


SET IT UP 
WITHOUT 
THE USE OF TOOLS 


Completely prefabricated, precision cut. 
Ready for assembly without the use of tools. 
Standard unit measures 84” high, 42” wide, 
24” deep, with 12%” clearance between 
shelves. Made of clear Ponderosa pine, 
complete with patented locking brackets 
ey applied. Adaptable for all shelving 
needs. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 





720 S. Dearborn Stree 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





ing Canadian priorities purchases to- 
gether in one document. Reg. 3, as 
amended (June 15). 

- Zinc: Clarifies definition of “zinc” 
as any alloy in which percentage of 
zinc by weight is 50% or more. M-15 
as amended (June 15). 

Iron and steel: Provides assistance in 
handling orders for September delivery 
by postponing to July 7 the date on 
which authorized controlled materials 
orders will have preference over DO- 
rated orders under CMP. Also instructs 
iron and steel producers to continue 
soloing. carbon steel products to ware- 

ouses on the basis of 85% of average 

monthly shipments during the base 
period. Dir. 1 to M-1 and Dir. 1 to 
M-6.(June 18). 

Marine MRO supplies: Permits op- 
erators of domestic vessels to use a 
self-applied DO-91P rating; permits 
foreign vessels to apply for the right to 


; use a DO-91P rating; assigns a self- 


applied DO-91P rating to ship repair 
yards to build up inventories of ma- 
terials other than steel, copper, and 
aluminum to 120% of fourth quarter, 
1950. M-70 (June 19). 


Pricing Orders 


Canned vegetables: Adds five more 
yegetables to ceiling price regulation: 
new potatoes and rhubarb produced in 
all states; broccoli and brussel sprouts 
produced in California, Oregon, and 
Washington; and fresh field peas pro- 
duced in the southern states. CPR 42, 
Amend. | (effective June 14). 

Meat allocation records: Modifies 
record-keeping requirements for whole- 
salers by eliminating the provision that 
wholesale handlers of meat must keep 
records on the dollar volume of meat 
sales to individual customers. Also post- 
pones the effective date to accounting 
periods starting on or after June 2+. 
Dist. Reg. 2, Amend. 3 (effective June 
13). 

N. Y. dry cleaning: Grants ceiling 
price increases of 10% to 15% to 
wholesale dry cleaning, finishing, and 
dyeing services in New York City and 





The Pictures—Cover by Joern 
Gerdts. Acme—21; Australian In- 
formation Service—92 (top, bot. 
It.); Joe Franklin—140 (It.); Joern 
Gerdts—128 (top, ctr.), 129; Int. 
News—65, 140 (rt.), 158; Bob 
Isear—34, 35, 37; Ted Kell, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune—22 (top); Herb 
Kratovil—23 (top It., ctr. rt.); 
Homer Page—90, 91; Roy 
Stephens, PFI—68, 70, 72, 74; 
Wide World—19 (rt.), 22 (bot.), 
24, 26, 106; Dick Wolters—23 
(top rt., bot It.), 108, 109; Wool 
Bureau—92 (bot. rt.). 


nearby counties. CPR 34, Suppl. Reg. 
1 (effective June 14). 

Apparel: Sets ceiling prices on manu- 
facturers’ sales of clothing, accessories, 
and furnishings. Permits cost adjust- 
ments by adding increased labor costs 
through Mar. 15 and increased ma- 
terial costs through June 4 to the base 
period (any three consecutive months 
between July 1, 1949, and June 24, 
1950). CPR 45 (effective Aug. 15). 

Sugar cane: Adds cane to the Appen- 
dix C list of commodities that are 
selling below the legal minimum and 
for which cost increases can be added 
to distributors’ prices until the raw 
roduct reaches the parity level. Manu- 
acturers using sugar from sugar cane 
are now placed under the same provi- 
sions as manufacturers using sugar from 
sugar beets. GCPR, Amend. 15 and 
CPR 22, Amend. 9 (effective June 20). 

Nonprofit organization sales: Ex- 
empts from price controls sales of used 
and waste goods by the Salvation 
Army, 4-H Club supplies, and official 
Camp Fire Girl supplies. GOR 6, 
Amend. 2 (effective June 19). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 














A manual explaining records that must 
be kept on allotments of steel, copper, 
and aluminum will ease your CMP 
record-keeping headaches. You can get 
“Allotment Accounting for Consumers 
Under CMP” now from NPA, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; your Commerce 
Dept. field office will be supplied soon. 
e 
Building projects that won’t use very 
much steel, copper, or aluminum can 
get a go-ahead from NPA field offices 
without an O.K. from Washington. A 
project can be cleared locally if it uses, 
say, less than three tons of steel. 
® 

Makers of finishing hardware for build- 
ers are being used as guinea pigs for an 
NPA standardization order. ‘The pro- 
posed order—to reduce from 30,000 to 
4,000 the number of sizes and designs 
of locks, hinges, hangers, hasps, etc.— 
would save another 15% of copper, 
NPA says, and permit inventory reduc- 
tions. NPA has circulated the order 
among the country’s 350 manufactur- 
ers, wants comments next week. 


- ® 
Power producers will probably get their 
full allocations in the fourth quarter, 
but it will take a miracle to recapture 
third-quarter losses (BW-—Jan.16’51, 
p160). DPA’s third-quarter cut of 25% 
in materials for makers of heavy elec- 
trical equipment was another blov’ to 
the utilities; it may mean equipment 
allocation next year—with the hungriest 
dog getting the bone. 
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Faternational, MINERAL AND CHEMICALS SERVE INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


—— There’s an International Story 
behind the huge production of High-Quality Milk 


Pure, wholesome milk ranks high among the foods that make America the 
best-fed nation on earth. Available in a great abundance, it comes to us each day, 
fresh and sweet, from the nation’s farms and dairies. Milk to drink, to cook 
with, to use in the production of butter and cheese and a great variety 

of foods that delight our taste and build our health. 

International supplies minerals that are essential to the production of rich, 
nourishing milk. Phosphate, Potash and complete Plant Foods are widely used to 
grow large yields of rich grains and lush pasture grasses for dairy herds. 

And International's Defluorinated Phosphate is used in branded cattle feeds to 
help raise healthy animals capable of producing large quantities of milk. 

You'll find an International story behind an amazing variety of 
consumer and industrial goods . . . a story of vital minerals and 
chemicals serving many phases of industry and agriculture, 
contributing immeasurably to the creation of goods 
that add to our health, comfort and convenience. 


5 (RD 
Talernalunat 
Yeu? 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Changing to Plaskon Alkyd Molding Compound enabled Barber-Colman 
Company to cut the cost of molding these magneto rotors for J. I. Case 
tractors in half... ‘‘a 50% saving’’. And J. I. Case credits Plaskon Alkyd 
for satisfactory mechanical and electrical properties, with complete 
absence of objectionable electrical ‘‘tracking’’ across the rotors. 


Applications of many types offer convincing proof that quick-curing 
Plaskon Alkyd can usually be molded three to four times faster than con- 
ventional thermosetting materials. This means that dies with fewer 
cavities may be used to achieve a given production rate. And because 
Plaskon Alkyd can be molded at lower pressures, maintenance of tools 
and presses is generally reduced. There are so many ways to save using 
Plaskon Alkyd for the molding of plastic parts! We will be glad to tell 
you more whenever it is convenient for you to see one of us. 





Your files should contain these bulletins on the properties, 
uses, and molding of Plaskon Alkyd Molding Compounds. 
Write and we will send your free copy by return mail. 


mold it better and faster with 


PLASKON DIVISION « uissey-owens-Ford GLASS COMPANY 


Toledo 6, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. y 
’ ® 


Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, Rochester 


Manufacturers of Molding Compounds, Resin Glues, Coating Resins 





| INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Moscow's friends didn’t do so well in the French elections this week. 


JUNE 23, 1951 The Communist popular vote fell 8% below 1946 levels—a major blot 
on Stalin’s influence in Western Europe. (In the recent Italian elections, 
Communist voting bounced up 6% over 1948.) 

The Soviets can’t count on France now as a wedge to split the Atlantic 
Alliance. In spite of booming living costs—partly due to rearmament— 
Frenchmen gave their support to the U. S. policy of building defense for the 
containment of Russia. 

And there may be further troubles for communism in France. Party 
leaders will probably try to stir up sabotage and strikes to cover up their loss 
of strength. Chances are these attempts will fizzlie—deepening the crisis 
within the party. 











s 

But the outlook for France isn’t rosy otherwise. There’s sure to be a 
period of trouble and instability for any new government. 

The three large center parties—the “Third Force’’—won’'t be able to 
govern alone. They’ll have to move to the rignt, take in some of the con- 
servative ‘Fourth Force’’ groups. That means serious squabbling between 
Socialists on the leff, conservatives on the right. 








& 

No French government can last unless it hits hard at inflation without 
scuttling rearmament..All factions—left and right—differ violently on how 
to do the job. 

And though they voted against the extremes of communism and 








de Gaullism, Frenchmen didn’t show any great faith in the moderate regime 
of the center. The Third Force parties polled only 38% of the popular vote, 
a comedown from 55% five years ago. 
« 

The Schuman Plan may suffer as a result of the election. 

The strengthened right-wingers are a lot less enthusiastic about the 
pool plan than the Socialists and Schuman’s own MRP. 

Advance indications are that the National Assembly will be split about 
evenly for and against the plan. So look for a red-hot parliamentary battle 
when it comes up for ratification. 
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Washington isn’t counting on an early truce in Korea. 


The Russians and Chinese don’t seem the least bit interested. They're 
mounting new counterattacks, sending up new air strength. 
Most U. S. strategists figure the Reds have one more hard punch left 
before they throw in the towel—or try something new and different. 
8 
Continued fighting in Korea will increase congressional pressure for an 
all-out trade war with the Communist world. 


Nothing rankles the lawmakers more than this kind of news: West 
German exports bound for China zoomed to $2.3-million during the first 
quarter of the year. Most of the gain was in war-essential machine tools and 
the like. Congress might demand a complete naval blockade of the China 
coast. And it’s sure to insist on rigid enforcement of the Kem amendment— 
banning U. S. aid to nations that send war goods through the Iron Curtain. 

e 

Congress will try to tie a new, stronger Kem-type amendment to the 

$8.5-billion foreign aid bill. 


PAGE 155 Administration officials—along with most of our allies—feel such a 
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move would knock the U.S. foreign-aid program into a cocked hat. The 
ban would leave only Yugoslavia—with a total embargo on trade with the 
East—eligible for aid. All other nations would be cut off without a penny. 

True, President Truman has suspended operation of the Kem amend- 
ment for three months. But that will only stall the ban, not kill it. Foreign- 
aid officials expect to live with it for a long time to come. They are preparing 


their moves accordingly. 
e 


The Administration thinks it can take some of the sting out of the Kem 





amendment. 


First, it can chop the list of banned exports down to reasonable size. 
(Right now, everything from atom bombs to knitted bathing suits is taboo.) 

Then, countries will be issued exemptions—the yardstick being whether 
the East-West trade involved strengthens or weakens the West. The guiding 
principle would! be who gets the most out of any East-West swap. 

e 

The mess in Iran has taken a turn for the worse. Negotiations have 

blown up. The British mission has packed up and gone home. 














The oil company refuses to turn its pockets inside out for the Iranians. 
And even though the loss of Iran’s oil would be serious for the West, much 
of it could be made up elsewhere. (No more than 25% of Iran’s refined 
products come to Europe; the bulk is shipped to markets east of Suez.) 

All is not yet lost. The oil company plans to stick it out in Iran until the 
eleventh hour. And many Iranian officials realize the troubles they're bringing 
down on their heads, would go slower if extremist elements stopped egging 
them on. f 

* 2 

The U.S. may try to make a bilateral military deal with Spain‘’s Gen- 

eralissimo Franco soon. 








Our military men would prefer to take Spain into the Atlantic Pact. 
They‘ve badgered the State Dept. to sound out our allies on accepting Spain 
as a partner. 

But Britain and France aren’t warming up to the idea—so Washington 
will probably go ahead with the bilateral pact. U.S. military brass is con- 
vinced that air bases in Spain are necessary. And the State Dept. will stress 
that including Spain in the Westerr: defense system doesn’t alter U.S. dis- 


approval of Franco’s politics. 
6 


The World Bank is polishing up the final details on a new $25-million 
to $50-million loan to Yugoslavia. 








Agreement last week between the U. S., Britain, and France to finance 
Marshal Tito’s trade deficits for 18 months cleared away the last big obstacle. 
In all, there’ll probably be a series of loans—totaling $125-million—over the 
next few years. 

The Bank figures Tito is a good risk—if he can hold out against the 
Kremlin. Yugoslavia is rich in strategic minerals and agricultural products, 
though extraction and cultivation methods are primitive. The Bank feels a 
modest investment in equipment and new techniques will pay big dividends. 

e 
Brazil is in line for a juicy World Bank loan, too. 





Brazilian credit is good for up to $250-million over the next few years. 
But loans will be granted only for specific projects. The first to get approval 
will be a power project in Rio Grande do Sul. A new chemical plant may 
come next. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 23, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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~ Europe's Inflation: Can She Export It? 


Currency revaluation would cut costs of imports, shift burden 
of rising prices to Western Hemisphere. U.S. will fight it. 


Just two years ago London was stub- 
bornly resisting U.S. pressure for de- 
valuation of the pound and other Euro- 
pean currencies as a means of closing 
the dollar gap. Today it’s just the op- 
posite. Now Western Europe wants to 
fight inflation by boosting the value of 
its currencies in terms of the U.S. 
dollar, and it’s Washington that’s re- 
sisting. 
¢ Battle in Theory—So far, the revalu- 
ation fight is limited pretty much to a 
duel between economic theorists. There 
is no chance of any immediate action. 
The only solid backing the revalua- 
tionists have got so far is from the 
Economic Commission for Europe, a 
U.N. body that sits in Geneva. Early 
this month ECE urged revaluation as 
the only possible way to reduce the 
inflationary pressure coming from high 
raw material costs. Almost the same 
day, the Internationa] Monetary Fund 
plugged for a different remedy: It 
urged Western Eurgpean countries to 
drop their exchange controls and trade 
bars. 

ECE’s report represents a danger sig- 
nal for the U.S. If inflation can’t be 
checked as Western Europe heightens 
its rearmament effort in the months 
ahead, the revaluation issue will get 
really hot. 
¢ ICC Blasts ECE—An inkling of this 
came out last week at the annual meet- 
ing of the International Chamber of 
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Commerce in Lisbon. George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the U.S. Council of 
the ICC, blasted ECE’s proposal, rec- 
ommended that this U.N. body be 
scrapped entirely. The European busi- 
nessmen at Lisbon showed no real sup- 
port for the revaluation idea. In fact, 
the head of the British group suggested 
instead that exchange restrictions be 
eased gradually in an approach to cur- 
rency convertibility. But none of the 
Europeans objected, as Sloan did, to 
the principle of revaluation, and many 
admitted privately that if worse came to 
worse Western Europe might have to 
follow ECE’s advice. 

¢ ECE’s Argument—There’s no doubt 
that ECE makes a persuasive case for 
its idea—from the European angle at 
least. Its report argues that Europe’s 
inflation originates externally rather 
than internally, that internal measures 
alone won’t keep the lid on rising 
prices. What’s happened, according to 
ECE, is that prices of Europe’s im- 
ported raw materials have far out- 
stripped prices of its manufactured ex- 
ports. Only currency appreciation can 
restore the balance. 

For example, boosting the value of 
European currencies vis-a-vis the dollar 
would mean that European imports 
from the U.S. would cost less—in terms 
of their money—while U.S. purchases 
from Europe would cost more in dol- 
lars. 
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ECE bets that Europe’s balance of 
payments would profit, not lose, from 
revaluation; also, that the dollar gap 
wouldn’t widen. It’s betting that the 
seller’s market will continue so strong 
that Europe can go on exporting 
roughly the same volume of goods at 
higher prices. This assumes that the 
U.S. wouldn’t be able to displace 
European products in world markets 
even though its prices would be lower; 
with rearmamenf going full-blast, the 
U.S. wouldn’t have enough goods 
available to do that. 

Even Europe’s exports to dollar mar- 
kets would stand up, according to 
ECE. About 55% of Europe’s exports 
are metals, engineering products, chem- 
icals; another 25% are textiles: All 
these are products that the rearming 
U.S. can’t do without. And even 
if dollar exports did drop moderately, 
the result would still be beneficial; it 
would reduce inflationary pressure in 
Europe by making more goods available 
for home consumption. : 

Also, ECE estimates that Europe’s 
foreign exchange earnings frdm its over- 
seas territories will be up $3- to $4-bil- 
lion this year, which would cushion the 
shock of revaluation. 
¢ Price Change—Prices of all Europe’s 
imports wouldn’t drop by the full ex- 
tent of currency appreciation. Prob- 
ably only prices of imports from the 
Western Hieuuienhiiee would drop; 
prices of imports from Europe's de- 
pendencies would stay the same since 
they would almost certainly revalue 
along with Europe. Even so, ECE 
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VARIETY & 
with UNIFORMITY 


Here’s an important thing 

to remember about Fuller 
Adhesives: you have an 
almost unlimited VARIETY 
te choose from . . . yet every 
time you order, you can 
count on UNIFORM QUALITY. 
Every Fuller Adhesive is 
produced according to exact 
specifications. Ask your Fuller 
man to help you select the 
adhesives that will fit your re- 
quirements EXACTLY. 
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calculates that the average price of all 
Europe’s imports would drop by two- 
thirds of the amount of appreciation. 

ECE’s report also slaps the idea that 
flexible exchange rates would sap con- 
fidence in the currencies. Confidence, 
it argues, is grounded on the stability of 
the purchasing power of money, not on 
its official exchange value. The IMF’s 
principle of fixed exchange rates has 
meant that money is always devalued 
never revalued; this, of course, means 
that the value of money is constantly 
depreciating. 

e Passing the Buck—In effect, ECE is 
recommending a devaluation of the 
dollar in a attempt to export Europe’s 
inflation to the dollar zone. What the 
proposal adds up to is a bid for Eu- 
ropean economic neutralism. It would 
give internal stability and full employ- 
ment in Europe priority over Western 
defense. There would be more controls, 
instead of less, over European trade 
and currencies; the latest proposals of 
the International Monetary Fund for 
freeing trade and currency would be 
tossed out the window. (There’s even a 
suggestion in the ECE report that the 
Soviet bloc isn’t pushing rearmament 
very hard, that the blame for the arma- 
ments race rests on the U.S.) 

¢ U.S. Will Fight—You can be sure 
the U.S. will fight this whole idea to 
the finish. Some American officials are 
even talking about revaluing the dollar 
in terms of gold if the Europeans 
should ever try to pull off a general 
revaluation. 

American economists doubt one of 
ECE’s basic assumptions: that the 
world seller’s market is booming enough 
so that Europe could raise its export 
prices without reopening the doliar gap. 
They have a hunch that European ex- 
porters already are getting top prices, 
that they would start losing customers 
fast if their goods cost more. Washing- 
ton officials aren’t sure either that world 
raw materials will continue to soar in 
price. 
¢ The U.S. Argument—The U.S. case 
against ECE’s revaluation idea goes 
something like this: Appreciation 
wouldn’t better Europe’s terms of trade 
for more than a few months because 
raw-material-producing countries would 
be sure to follow suit soon; the U.S. 
might, too, eventually. Therefore appre- 
ciation would either lead to a big trade 
deficit—-which we wouldn’t finance—or 
to tight European import controls that 
would discriminate against the U.S. In 
any case, revaluation would be sure to 
tip the dollar gap open again, start a 
headlong flight from the pound, franc, 
and lira. 

U.S. officials are convinced that this 
would tear the fabric of Western 
economic cooperation to shreds. 
insist you don’t cure a global illness like 
the present inflation by shifting it from 


They 


one part of the Western economy to the 
other. 
¢Get at the Cause—According to 
Washington, the only solution to world 
inflation is a global solution that at- 
tacks the basic causes of inflation. This 
solution would permit most effective 
use of nonmilitary resoutces by freeing 
restrictions on trade in nonmilitary 
goods and by allocating scarce raw ma- 
terials equitably on an_ international 
basis. It would also involve painful 
remedies like internal controls on credit, 
prices, and wages. 

The U.S. Treasury and the IMF 
wouldn’t necessarily oppose all moves 


by individual countries to revalue their 


currencies. In certain cases they might 
encourage such moves. What they will 
oppose will be any concerted move 
towards appreciation that is aimed 
ps against the U.S. This, they 
ear, could lead to a competitive revalu- 
ation race like the competitive devalu- 
ation race of the thirties. That would 
hurt the economy of the free world as 
a whole. 

¢ No Dollar Aid—One thing ‘is certain: 
Europe wouldn’t get any U.S. subsidies 
to plug any new dollar gap that resulted 
from a currency appreciation. Everyone 
in Washington agrees on that. And 
government officials are sure that 
present U.S. subsidies are the floor 
that is holding up Europe’s standard 
of living at its present low but livable 
level. 


Propaganda Balloons 


This crowd in Enns, Austria, isn’t circus- 
bound. It’s just helping ECA officials launch 
500 propaganda balloons, which were wind- 
borne toward the satellite countries. At- 
tached to each balloon was a card (in four 
Central European languages) with good 
wishes from the West. Citizens of Enns 
signed their names to the cards and asked 
the finders to send them back to ECA head- 
quarters in Vienna. 
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Coffee picking is still a hand operation. After picking, farmer winnows cherries 3 Winnowed coffee cherries go into bags 
1 Only the ripe cherries are pulled. to get rid of foreign matter. in the field for collection. 


& After drying, coffee is hand-sorted care- 
fully for both color and grade. 


Coffee Sparks 


Today Brazil is riding the crest of a 
business boom. Most of the steam for 
that boom is coming from high-price 
coffee—for many years Brazil’s top ex- 
port and the touchstone of its pros- 
perity. 
¢ Rising Pressure—The Brazilian coffee 
- has been perking harder and harder 
ately. In 1950 the country got 80% 
more for its coffee than it got in 1949. 
And the amount of coffee it sold pro- 
duced 64% of its export income. 

During the first quarter of 1951, cof- 
fee represented 80% of Brazil’s exports 

Cherries are washed, then spread out on enormous cement enclosure to be dried by the to the U.S. And if first-quarter earnings 

sun. Here workmen rake coffee that isn’t quite dried. ride at the same rate throughout the 
4 * 
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4 Wagons move through trees collecting 
bags to take them to drying area. 


7 Finally, coffee is sorted for size and 
bagged by machine. 


Boom for Brazil 


year, coffee sales to the United States 
will bring Brazil approximately $800- 
million in 1951. 

¢ Recent Specialty—Coffee hasn’t al- 
ways been a Brazilian specialty, even 
though Brazil now produces half the 
world’s output. 

Until the end of the 17th century 
the world’s limited supply of coffee 
came almost entirely from the Yemen, 
in southern Arabia. It was not until 
1714 that the first coffee plant was 
grown in South America. And its roots 
took hold not in Brazil, but in Dutch 
Guinea. 

Coffee grows best on fairly high, well- 
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PINE TREE 


The constant goal of Diamond 
Alkali Company is to serve in- 
dustry over an ever-broadening 
ROCKING-H front . . . to contribute to the 
conversion of raw materials and 
to better processing through all stages of manufacture. 
Brown & Root was particularly pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to construct the Diamond Alkali plant at Houston, 
Texas. In providing plants and facilities which operate at 
maximum efficiency, Brown & Root has no peer. More than 
thirty years of operation in the Southwest has provided 
Brown & Root with a know-how which permits a com- 
pletely integrated service, including plant location, thorough 
planning and supervision of construction, and delivery of a 
ready-to-operate plant, all under ome contract . . . one 
responsibility. If your company’s plans call for new con- 
struction or expansion, at your invitation a Brown & Root 
expert will gladly make a complete survey for you. 
Call or write today; there is, of course, no obliga- 

tion involved. 
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drained soil, needs a warm and humid 
climate. And Brazil’s state of Sao Paulo 
provided just the right conditions to 
grow the so-called “strong” or “Brazil” 
coffee. (““Mild” coffee ae in higher 
altitudes—for example, the highlands of 
Central America, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela.) 

¢ With Loving Care—Large commercial 
coffee growers in Brazil cultivate their 
trees as carefully as fruit growers in the 
U.S. Trees are not mature until at 
least the fifth year. They sometimes 
yield profitably for 50 years, but the 
average is 25 to 30. Some growers re- 
place their trees after 12 to 15 years. 

Higher grades of coffee are picked 
by hand, ocen the cherries are ripe, but 
not dried and shriveled. Since pickers 
go over the trees selecting only the ripe 
cherries, it takes several pickings before 
a crop is harvested. 

The dry method of curing is com- 
monly used in Brazil. The coffee cher- 
ries are washed, then spread out on 
large cement floors, where the sun and 
air dry them. After drying, coffee is 
run through fanning and hulling ma- 
chines. It comes out as beans. High- 
grade coffee is then handsorted for color 
and grade and finally sorted for size, 
often by machine, before it is bagged. 
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Foreign investors may get an O. K. from 
Colombia’s Ministry of Finance to in- 
vest, remit profits, and withdraw capital 
freely. The Ministry has dropped a pro- 
posal to make a distinction between 
“productive” and “speculative” capital. 
A special government decree on foreign 
investments is expected by the end of 
June. 
6 

Auto business: Fiat of Italy is moving 
ahead with its $10-million truck plant 
in Mexico. Fiat will put up about 60% 
of the capital with Nacional Financiera 
of Mexico kicking in the rest. In Brazil 
Fiat plans an assembly plant for autos, 
trucks, tractors, modeled along the lines 
of the Simca operation in France. . . . 
Chrysler Corp. is thinking of expanding 
its production in Australia. Right now 
the company’s Australian branch sticks 
pretty much to car bodies. . . . East 
Japan Kaiser-Frazer, Ltd., assembled 
Japan’s first American auto since Pearl 
Harbor—a 1951 Henry J. 


. e 
A $2.3-million sugar mill will be built 
by Farrell-Birmingham Co, near Mo- 
gaung, North Burma. The new plant 
will replace the Burma Sugar Factory, 
which was destroyed in World War II. 


° 
Minnesota-Huron Iron Co. is taking up 
its option on iron ore properties at 
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Bristol, Quebec (near Ottawa). Develop- 
ment plans — a $1-million mill. 


West Germany's eaposte to the West 
will reach $200-million in 1951, if the 
rate for the first half year can be held. 
The 1950 total was shea $100-million. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. has started 
building a factory near Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Singer’s goal is to produce cabi- 
nets for all the machines it sells in 
Brazil. Production is expected to start 


late next year, with a work force of 
about 500. 


a 
Smith Brothers, Inc., maker of cough 
drops, has formed a Canadian corpora- 
tion to handle its growing business 
north of the border. Eventually the 
Canadian company may go into manu- 
facturing. 


* 
Colombia will permit free export of all 
goods produced in that country. Up 
to now exports of certain items—cattle, 


hides, mangrove bark, sugar, wheat, cot- 
ton, v — fats, rubber, wool—have 
required a special permit. Aim: to get 
business out of a current slump. 
e 

Pakistan is getting several new indus- 
trial plants—a distillery for industrial 
alcohol at Mardan; a plant to produce 
ammonium sulfate fertilizer from coal; 
the country’s first absorbent cotton fac- 
tory, to be built on the Sind Industrial 
Estate at Karachi; three woolen mills, 
which Pakistan has bought from Japan. 
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THE TREND 


Fighting Communism Without Guns 


Two recent events are linked more closely than they 
seem at first glance. 

Gordon Gray, former secretary of the Army and now 
head of the University of North Carolina, has been asked 
by the President to direct a new Psychological Warfare 
Board “to devise strategy against Russian communism in 
all but military operations.” 

In the Italian municipal and provincial elections the 
pro-Soviet parties, despite the widely publicized loss of 
many large northern cities, captured 37% of the total 
vote. That is better thanthe Red showing in 1948. 

In a concrete way the Italian elections spell out the 
critical job that Gordon Gray and his team have to do. 
Italy is as prosperous as it has ever been, thanks to the 
economic transfusions of the Marshall Plan. Italians 
have had the benefit of seeing that the Kremlin can be 
defied. Tito is doing it right next door. They have also 
seen the free world, led by the United States, throw back 
armed Communist aggression in Korea. 

Yet the sobering fact is that the appeal of the Soviet 
propaganda line in Italy today. is stronger than it was 
three years ago. 

Our first postwar offensive against communism was 
economic. Because it was not enough, the Kremlin 
extended its sway from 200-million people to 800-million 
in six short years. More recently we have rallied the free 
world to a rearmament effort. Obviously, this still has 
not been, and cannot be, enough. Because it is not 
enough, this country looks to the Gray board for leader- 
ship in a new nonmilitary offensive. 

In the immediate postwar years, Communists, espe- 
cially in Western Europe, exploited the economic want 
and distress prevailing in most countries. They promised 
fuller bellies, land for the landless. Always they had the 
advantage of comparing the performance of capitalism, 
as Paul Hoffman said in Lisbon, Portugal, the other 
day, with the promises of Marxism. 

Now, however, the Communists are using an even 
subtler, more powerful appeal. 

They claim to have a monopoly on the goal of peace. 

These shrewd tactics worked magnificently for them 
in Italy. They are working for them in France. Com- 
munists are succeeding in selling to millions in Europe 
the idea that America is willing to make war. They 
point to Korea as proof. They dramatize to European 
workers what the American-inspired rearmament drive 
is going to do to their standard of living. They exploit 
the fact that, since President Truman’s announcement 
a year ago that we were going ahead with the hydrogen 
bomb, American policy for peace has seemed negative to 
much of the world. 

The Psychological Warfare Board will coordinate 
“propaganda, political, and economic” strategy against 
the Reds. Surely the Board’s most urgent task, and its 


164 


most difficult, is to break the Communist propaganda’s 
monopoly on the goal of a peaceful world. 

Much of the Board’s work must necessarily be secret. 
But it needs the support of a public aware of its vital 
mission, willing to provide the resources needed to do the 


job. It’s a new kind of effort for us, but it’s too critical 


to do badly. 


Who Writes the Tax Law? 


The Treasury is at it again. It’s trying to take over 
Congress’ job of writing the tax law. 

That’s the conclusion of tax men poring over the new 
regulations for filing consolidated returns for corpora- 
tions. They claim the intent of Congress under the 
Revenue Act of 1950 has been ignored by the Treasury. 

The tax law now levies an additional 2% on corpora- 
tions filing consolidated returns. But the new regulations 
will lay on heavier penalties. In effect, they will deny 
to a consolidated group of corporations various rights 
that each has as an individual corporation under the 
law. Involved are the right to ignore deficit years in the 
base period in figuring the excess profits credit, adjust- 
ment for abnormalities in the base period, special treat- 
ment for growth companies. The new regulations dis- 
criminate against consolidated corporations, a design 
that can be found nowhere in the law. 

Right now Congress is hammering out new legislation 
increasing corporate taxes. It should tackle the problem 
of defining the rights of consolidated corporations. 
Congress should leave no room for serious dispute as to 
what it intended by the law. 


S. 1659 


A bill worth keeping track of is S. 1659, just introduced 
by Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota. It aims 
at recasting a key part of the antitrust laws. 

Humphrey would forbid any person to be an officer, 
director, or employee of more than one corporation 
having assets of over $60-million. His. bill, he explains, 
is “to prevent the use of interlocking directorates as a 
means of eliminating competition.” 

The Senator’s scheme goes far beyond anything con- 
templated in the antitrust laws. It goes beyond the 
general proposals of the Federal Trade Commission 
based on its June, 1950, report on_ interlocking 
directorates. 

Humphrey would forbid multiple directorates whether 
the corporations concerned are competitive or not. That 
is a concept not even remotely connected with what the - 
Clayton Act tries to do. It can only lead to an epidemic 
of dummy directorships and similar devices. 

Humphrey’s bill is a patent piece of demagoguery. 
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WORLDS 
LARGEST 


PLASTIC INJECTION 


MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Only a few years ago, the largest plastic injection 
molding machine had a capacity of two ounces-— 
turned out items the size of toothbrushes and pocket 
combs. Today, this 69-ton giant—designed and built 
by Watson-Stillman for Amos Molded Plastics, 
Edinburg, Indiana—can produce such products as 
“blisters” for bombers or washing machine tubs. 


Here’s how it works ... Granular plastic material 
is fed from a hopper into heating cylinders, and then 
forced into huge dies by hydraulic pressure. There, 
the material is molded. A force of 3,000,000 Ibs. is 
applied to the dies. 

Heart of this machine is the hydraulic mechanism 
—hydraulic oil its “‘life blood.”” The Amos company, 
like so many other operators of the world’s costliest 
machinery, uses a famous Socony-Vacuum oil to 
assure maximum efficiency and production. 


Why not let us help you get this same kind of 
performance from your machines? Call us today! 


...Gets the World’s Greatest Lubrication Knowledge and Engineering Service 


Socony-Vac vum | aE 
Chuect Liebe C Oe, SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 








How to keep a steel foot from growing 


Most important, it doesn’t grow or shrink 
with aging, nor distort during heat treating. 


ITH the instrument below, industry 

is now lowering the cost of measuring 
high precision. It’s an adjustable microm- 
eter which gives a far wider measurement 
range than ordinary “mikes” because the 
, head can be slid back and forth along a steel 
blade a distance of one foot. To let the 
operator set the micrometer to fit whatever 
he’s measuring, the one-foot distance is 
notched at exact one-inch intervals. 


One of the problems in perfecting this 
micrometer lay in getting the right steel for 
the blade. Ordinary steels wouldn't do 
because they grow or shrink slightly with 


age. This change in dimensions is less thana 
cat’s whisker, but enough to ruin the 
instrument’s accuracy—cause costly errors. 

Called in on the problem, metallurgists 
of The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
made a study to determine exactly what 
qualities were needed in the blade. Then 
they came up with their recommendation 
—Graph-Mo—one of four graphitic tool 
steels developed by the Timken Company. 

Graph-Mo contains free graphite which 
makes it easy to machine. Because of 
diamond-hard carbides in its structure, 
Graph-Mo gives stubborn resistance to wear. 


YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


OPR. 1951 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Blades were made of Graph-Mo, were 
tested, and proved to be the answer. And 
the new measuring instrument is now avail- 
able to all industry. It’s one more problem 
that can be stamped: “Solved—by Timken 
Alloy Steel.”’ For help in finding the right 
steel for your product, write The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube 
Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
*TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, Remov- 


able Rock Bits. 





